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P R E F A C E 


Though painfully conscious of the many imperfections of the 
study of Pope Gregory and liis times which I now offer to the 
public, I cannot but fool that the attempt itself to give some 
detailed account of the most remarkable man of a remark- 
able age 1 needs no apology. Gregory the Great is certainly 
one of the most notable figures in cedes i as tie al history. He 
has exercised in many respects a momentous influence on the 
doctrine, the organization, and the discipline of the Catholic 

1 OrogoroviuK (Home in the Middle Agt'ti ii. 70) writes: 1,1 The sixth century 
is one of the most memorable, in history. In it mankind experienced the 
overthrow of a groat and ancient civilization, and on this account believed 
that the «n<l of the world had cornu. A thick cloud of barbarism, as it wore 
of dust arising from the crash, hung over the Roman Umpire devastated through 
out its length and breadth by the destroying angel, dealing pestilence and 
other ills. Thu world entered upon a turning-point in its development. Upon 
the ruins of the ancient Umpire, amid which the Goths, premature heralds 
of Germany, had perished, fresh forms of national life now slowly arose; in 
Italy, through the instrumentality of the Lombards; in Gaul, through that 
of the Franks ; In Spain, by means of the Visigoths; in Britain, by those of the 
Saxons. The Catholic Church everywhere constituted itself the vital principle 
of those growing nations. To the Church they turned as to a centre, and, 
through the conquest of Ariamsm, the Church by degrees drew them together 
in a union which was destined, sooner or later, to give political form to a now 
Western Umpire. These events took place at a time when the blast was 
stirred by a like impulse of development; when Molmmraod had appeared to 
found a new religion, which, uniting nations on the Eastern ruins of the 
Roman dominion, forced the Byzantine Empire first to return to Italy, and 
then for centuries to he the bulwark of Hellenic culture in the West. 
< Gregory and Mohammed were the two priests of the West and Fast. Each 
founded a hierarchy on the ruins of antiquity, and through the concussion of 
the two systems the future fate of Europe and Asia was decided. Romo and 
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“ Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat 
us. The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through His 
great power from the beginning. Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms,, men renowned for their power, giving counsel by their 
understanding, and declaring prophecies : leaders of the people 
by their counsels, and by their knowledge of learning meet for 
the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions : such as 
found out musical tunes, and recited verses in writing : rich 
men furnished with ability, living peaceably in their habitations : 
all these were honoured in their generations, and were the glory 
of their times .” — Ecclesiasticus xliv. 

“ Cum suos sancta per orbem ecclesia Catholica in omni gente 
doctores semper celebrare non cessat, quos Christo domino 
magistrante ad se directos in eo gloriando congaudet, eosque 
scriptis memorialibus promulget in posteros, ut ponant in Dao 
spem mam et .non obliviscantur operum Dei sui et mandata eiux 
exquirant , merito nos quoque nostri mentionem magistri possumus 
iuxta vires nostras, adiuvante Domino, facere describentes, quern 
sanctum Gregorium cum omni etiam orbe praefato possumus 
appellare.” — S, Gallen Life of Gregory. Proem. 
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remark that, in respect of the history of the doctrine of the 
English Church, Gregory's theology is of particular interest. 
For the system of dogma which was introduced into our island 
by Augustine was the system elaborated by Augustine’s revered 
master. 

In view of these considerations, it is certainly astonishing 
that a satisfactory English biography of the saint has not long 
ago appeared. That none has been given us is perhaps due 
to the fact that recent English theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians have concerned themselves mainly with the period 
of the Great Councils and with the period of the Beformation, 
and have passed over the intervening centuries from A.D. 500 
onwards as less interesting and less worthy of their notice. 
But whatever the explanation may be, it is certain that hitherto 
the life and times of Gregory have not adequately been dealt 
with in the English language. Foreign writers, particularly 
in Germany, have shown a more just appreciation of the 
historical significance of the great Pope, and a few valuable 
monographs on the subject have been published, the most 
important of which I shall enumerate below. But some of 
these works are out of print, and otherwise inaccessible, and 
not one of them, so far as I know, has been translated for the 
benefit of English readers. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I conceive that there 
is room for a detailed study of the life and times of Gregory. 
The first two books of my biography deal with the history of 
the saint, and here I have treated my material in the fullest 
way, endeavouring to pass over nothing that is really pertinent, 
and supporting my assertions with ample references to the 
original authorities. I have further aimed at giving some 
account of the political, social, and religious characteristics of 
the age, in the hope that my work may prove of some slight 
service to those who are interested in historical research. The 
third book of the biography is concerned exclusively with 
Gregory’s theology, and I think that I may claim that it is 
vol. i. a 3 
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the first attempt that has torn made in English t.» m 
systematically the dogmatic utterance* < t the last w 
Latin Doctors. The length of my two volume# will. I 
prejudice some of my critics ; hut 1 would ph-.pl m r 
that the period is one with which most people are unfitn 
and i judged it host to draw as complete a picture of 
I could, without presuming loo much «n the know-Uni 
my readers, or irritating them !*y continual referent 
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(Parker, 1874); a version of the Morals will be found in 
the Library of Fathers . Of the Dialogues , a quaint translation 
was issued in the early part of the seventeenth century, but, 
though republished subsequently, it is now out of print. For 
further information about these writings of Gregory, I refer the 
reader to my book, and also to G. J. T. Lau Gregor I der 
Grosse pt. ii c. 1, “ Die Schriften Gregors.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned works, there are printed 
under Gregory’s name, in Migne’s Patrologia Latina vol. lxxix., 
some other writings of very doubtful authenticity. The names 
of them are Super Gantica Canticormi Expositio, In Librum 
Primum Begum Variarum Expositionum Libri VI ’ In Septem 
Psalmos Poenitentiales Expositio , and Concordia Quorundam 
Testimoniorum S. Scripturae. A discussion of the authorship 
of these writings will be found in the introductions prefixed - to 
them in Migne’s edition, and also in Lau. In my own opinion 
they cannot be ascribed to Gregory ; though I must admit that 
a case can be made out in favour of the Gregorian authorship 
of the Commentary on the Song of Solomon , since a work by 
Gregory, bearing this title, is referred to by Columban (Epp. i.) 
and Ildefonsus ( De Vir. Illustr. c. 1), and, if the Benedictine 
editors may be trusted, it is cited in a genuine passage of 
Paterius (Migne P. L. lxxix. p. 470 ; but cf. Lau Gregor de 
Grosse p. 322). On the other hand, the dissimilarity of style 
to that of the genuine Gregory, the absence of any mention 
of this work in Paul the Deacon, John the Deacon, and Isidore, 
and the fact that Bede, in his own exposition of Solomon’s 
Song, quotes passages referring to it from Gregory’s genuine 
works, but makes no allusion to a special commentary com- 
posed by him, — these considerations make strongly against the 
view that Gregory was the author. It is possible, however, 
that the commentary was the work of Gregory’s pupil, the 
abbat Claudius, based on notes of some lectures given by his 
master in St. Andrew’s Monastery (Greg. Epp. xii. 6). The 
other writings I believe to be of later date. The Commentary 
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on the First of Kings was probably written by some unknown 
monk about the tenth century 1 ; the Exposition on the Peni- 
tential Psalms belongs, it seems likely, to the age of Gregory 
the Seventh 2 ; the Concordia is of uncertain date, and was 
obviously written by one who was acquainted with Gregory’s 
writings, but there is not a shred of evidence to prove that 
Gregory himself was the author. 

(2) The second authority for Gregory’s life is his con- 
temporary, Gregory of Tours (died 17th November 594 or 
595), who, in the tenth book of his Ilistoria Francorum , 
supplies us with a little information about his Roman name- 
sake. The best edition of the Ilistoria is that of Arndt and 
Kruscli, in the Monumenta Gcrrnaniac ILidorica . I may add 

1 The principal arguments against the Gregorian authorship arc : (1) The 

Commentary was not known to Isidore, Bede, Ildcfonsus, haul the Deacon, 
or John the Deacon, nor is it cited by Gregory’s exccrptors, Baden us, Taio, or 
Alulf, nor is it referred to by later commentators on Kings. The monk 
Ratkerius (c. 928), in his book Be Contcmptn Canonuni , certainly quotes some 
words which are found in this commentary (ii. 2. 17), but the reference is 
probably rather to Greg. Reg. Past. i. 2. (2) The diction, style, and doctrine, 

while exhibiting a general resemblance to those of the genuine Gregory, yet 
differ noticeably in several important particulars (Migne, Ixxix. pp. 10-14 ; 
Lau Gregor I dcr Cfrosse pp. 320, 321). (3) The author cites from the Vulgate, 

which Gregory did not use. It is certainly not impossible that this book, 
like the Commentary on the Song of Solomon, was compiled by Claudius from 
notes of Gregory’s lectures on Kings (Greg. Epp. xii. G), hut it scorns to me 
more probable that it was the composition of somo later imitator of the Pope 
who aimed at, and to some extent succeeded in, reproducing the characteristics 
of the Gregorian style and teaching. 

2 Against ascribing this work to Gregory the Great it may be argued : (1) 

Gregory himself nowhere speaks of having lectured or written on the Psalms, 
though he gives a list of other parts of Scripture of which he gavo expositions. 
(2) Neither the biographers nor Isidore, Bedo, or Ildcfonsus refer to it. (3) 
The passage in Paterius In Psalmos c. 64 should be referred to Greg. Horn, in 
Esech. i. 4, § 5 rather than to Exp. in Sept. Psalm. Poenil. ii. 1 ; while the 
passage In Psalmos c. 68 should he referred to Mur. xvii. 48-50. (4) The 

style, in my opinion at least, is not Gregorian. (5) The allusions to a 
schismatic, persecuting Emperor (Exp. in Sept. Psalm. Pocnit. v. 18, 86; ibid. 
vii. Proem.) fit neither Maurice nor Phocas, though thoy would be appro- 
priate as applied to Henry IV by a friend of Gregory VII. Hence I con- 
clude that the book was written, if not by Gregory VII himself (Migne, Ixxix. 
p. 550), yet by some friend of his, possibly Robert abbat of St. Victor, with 
the Pope’s sanction and in his name. At any rate, there is no reason at all 
for attributing its composition to Gregory the Great. 
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that all the works of the historian of Tours (published in 
Migne T. L. Ixxi.) have been largely drawn upon by me, to 
illustrate the life and manners of the period. 

(3) The third authority is the author of the notice on 
Gregory in the Liber Pontificalis. This short account, though 
telling us little, is valuable as being the production of at least 
a quasi- contemporary (L. Duchesne Le Liber Pontificalis : 
Textc y Introduction et Commentaire). It was used by the subse- 
quent biographers. 

(4) Next, we have two scanty notices by Isidore of Seville 
(Be Vir. Illustr . 40) and Ildefonsus of Toledo (Z)e Vir. 
lllustr . 1), belonging respectively to the first and the second 
half of the seventh century, and both dealing mainly with 
Gregory’s writings. 

(5) Our fifth authority is a Life of Gregory, written by an 
anonymous monk of Whitby, probably about the year 713, and 
discovered by Ewald in an ancient MS. collection of saints’ 
lives belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall (see his article, 
Die diteste Biographic Gregors I, in Ilistorische Avfsdtze dent 
Andenlecn an G. Waite geividmct, Hannover: Hahn, 1886). 
This document has since been published in full by Dr. 14 A. 
Gasquet (A Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great , 1904), who 
gives an interesting account of it in liis introduction. As an 
historical work, the value of the biography is not very great. 
“ Of the saint’s life, beyond the barest outline, the writer 
knows nothing; he expressly complains of the scantiness of 
his materials, and of their unauthentic character ; for the most 
part he can rely only on oral tradition, and that of persons not 
informed at first hand.” Nevertheless, the treatise has a real 
importance, “ as being a record of essentially English tradition 
in regard to the saint,” and as being “the source and first 
authority for the most notable miraculous occurrences reported 
of St. Gregory” (Gasquet A Life of Pope St. Qregorij the 
Great, Introd.). 

(G) Not many years after the completion of the Whitby 
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any that had yet been published. The result of J ohn’s labours 
is a somewhat tedious work, divided into four books, the 
headings of which were obviously suggested by those of 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care . The first book professes to tell us 
in what way and by what virtues Gregory attained to the 
pontificate ; the second, how he lived when Pope ; the third, 
how his teaching corresponded with his life ; the fourth, how, 
while teaching rightly, he daily recognized his own weakness. 
The matter of the last three books, however, does not corre- 
spond very closely with the titles. The biography consists 
largely of extracts from Gregory’s letters, but it contains a 
certain amount of interesting information which is not found 
elsewhere. Yet John is an inaccurate historian, apt to 
draw unwarrantable inferences, and given to repeating un- 
authenticated traditions as though they were verified history. 
Hence, when his testimony conflicts with that of other 
authorities, it may, unless strong reasons appear to the contrary, 
with safety be rejected. 

Such are the original authorities which bear directly on the 
life of Gregory. But besides these I have frequently referred 
to many others which, more or less indirectly, throw light upon 
my subject. The works of such authors as Cassiodorus, 
Evagrius, Procopius, Gregory of Tours, Paul the Deacon, 
Theophylact, Isidore, and Theophanes, to say nothing of the 
lesser contemporary chroniclers and biographers and the later 
Byzantine historians, can of course be neglected by no serious 
student of this period. Of these writers, however, I need not 
here supply a complete list ; whenever I have had occasion to 
quote them I have supplied the reference in my notes. 

In the first volume of the Benedictine edition of Gregory’s 
works there is printed, in addition to the biographies of Paul 
and John, the long and laborious Vita Gregorii by Dom. Denis 
de Ste. Marthe, superior-general of the Maurist congregation of 
Bene4ictines. This compilation is based upon the Letters and 
the earlier Lives , and was for long regarded almost as a classical 
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Pingaud La Politique cle Saint Ghegoire le Grand (1872) ; T. 
Wollschack, Die Verhaltnisse Italiens, insbesondere des Lango - 
bardenreichs , nach deni Briefwechsel Gregors I (1888) ; W. 
Hohaus Die Bedeutung Gregors des Grossen als liturgischer 
Schriftsteller (1889) ; F. Lampe Qui fuerint Gregorii Magni 
Papae temporibus in imperii Byzantini parte occidentali exarchi 
et qualia eorum iura atque officia (1892) ; Th. Bonsmann 
Gregor I der Grosse , ein Lebensbild (1890) ; G-. F. Wiggers De 
Gregorio Magno eiusque plaeitis anthropologicis (1838) ; H. J. 
Leblanc ZJtrum b. Gregorius Magnus litteras humaniores et 
ingenuas artes odio persecutus sit (1852) ; and Ceillier Histoire 
gen. des auteurs ecclesiasiiques xi. c. 49, pp. 429-587. In addition 
to these, the researches of Diehl, Weise, Dahn, Duchesne, and 
others, particularly the minute and laborious investigations of 
Von Hartmann Grisar, have cleared up much that was obscure 
and difficult in my subject. In the following pages, however, 
while supplying full references to the original authorities and 
all sources of first-hand information, I have, save in a very few 
cases, deliberately refrained, through considerations of space, 
from referring to modern authors, to many of whom, never- 
theless, I here confess myself deeply indebted. 

In respect of maps, I have used Spruner’s Historisch- 
Geographischer Hand-atlas, and Poole’s Historical Atlas 
(particularly map 63, Italy in the Lombard Period). The maps 
also in Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders I have found most 
helpful. 

Since my book is intended, not merely as a biography of 
Gregory, but also in some degree as a work of reference on the 
Gregorian age, I have arranged that my General Index should 
be as full and clear as possible. To this I have added a special 
Index of the Life, Works, and Doctrine of the Pope Gregory ; 
and also a table of the leading dates. These Indices, in great 
part, have been compiled by Mrs. Jackson, of Ealing, to whom 
I am under obligation for the care with which she has performed 
her task. 
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I owe acknowledgments to the Eector and Fellows of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, for their courtesy in placing at my 
disposal a quantity of manuscript notes on the life of Gregory, 
compiled by a late Fellow, the Rev. T. H. Halcomb, and 
preserved in the Library of the College. Mr. Halcomb had 
spent much time and labour in collecting materials for a 
monograph on Gregory, but, owing to liis untimely death, his 
work was left in a state of such disorder that I have been able 
to make but little use of it. Still, I have received from these 
manuscripts a certain amount of help, particularly for my 
earlier chapters, and a few of Mr. Halcomb’s translations I have 
adopted in my book. 

Finally, my sincere thanks are due to the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman, Canon of, Lincoln and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for his great kindness in reading through all my proofs. 
By his advice and criticism he has done me a service the value 
of which this grateful acknowledgment can but ill express. 

F. HOMES DUDDEN. 


Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 

August 29 , 1905 . 
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BOOK I 


GREGORY’S LIFE BEFORE HIS 
PONTIFICATE 




alive in the year 540, 1 and there are good reasons why we 
should not carry hack his advent into tho world earlier than 
tho year 540.* But within those limits, 540-545, we are 
unable, through lack of information, to fix a date with certainty. 
A vague sentence in tho I>ialogttes might possibly imply that 
his birth was later than 54*J. 8 On the whole, however, the 
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540 — the thirteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Justinia 
and the third of the pontificate of Vigilius. 

All our authorities agree that Gregory was sprung from * 
ancient senatorial family, renowned alike for its nobility ai 
its piety 1 ; and a conjecture has identified this family with fcj 
celebrated " gens Anicia,” a house which traced back its orig 
to the palmy days of the Republic, and which rose to influen 
and enormous wealth under the Empire, reaching the zenith 
its prosperity towards the close of the fourth century. Tb 
great family was panegyrized by Claudian. Of its sons, Jeron 
remarks that there was hardly one who did not obtain consul 
honours ; and Augustine adds that it gave virgins to the Chun 
in even greater number than consuls to the State. From th 
family Rome received her first Christian senator. One of i 
most famous members was the erudite, unfortunate Boethii 
"the last of the Romans whom Cato or Tully would ha 1 
acknowledged for their countryman.” Another, if traditi< 
may be believed, was the great St. Benedict ; though Gregoi 
in his Life of the monastic founder, simply states that he w 
"of honourable parentage” ( liberiori genere exortus ). 2 It 
of course, tempting to a biographer to claim for Gregory 
connection with so distinguished a house. Unfortunately, hm 
ever, of such connection there is no satisfactory proof. It 
neither asserted by Gregory himself, nor is there a hint of 
in Gregory of Tours, Bede, or the early " Lives.” Yet if tl 
theory referred to be true, this consentient silence is sure 
inexplicable. We shall therefore, perhaps, be wiser if we pa 
over the conjecture, and refrain from associating our saint wi 
any particular line of ancestry. 

However this may be, we know at least that Gregory was 
aristocratic origin. The name of one of his ancestors is records 
This was Pope Felix the Fourth, 3 the nominee of the Goth 

1 Gregorius Turonensis Hist Frcmc. x. 1 ; Baeda' Hist. Eccl. it. 1 
Paulus Diaconus Vita 1 ; Johannes Diaconus Vita i. 1 . The 8 . Gallm It 
has : “ Nobilis secundum legem, sed nobilior corde coram Deo in religions.” 

2 Dial. ii. Praef. ^ 

3 Greg. Dial. iv. 16; Horn, in Ev. 88; Baeda Hist Eccl. ii. 1; Pai 
Diao. Vita 1. All these omit to state which Felix was Gregory’s “ atavus ” 
the third or the fourth Pope of that name. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 1 first identif 
him with Felix the Fourth, the same who founded the church of SS. Cosdq 
and Damian. Baronins impugns John’s statement, and contends that t 
Pope referred to is Felix the Third (483-492). But his arguments scarce 
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king, Thoodoric — a shrewd, calculating man, who strengthened 
the Papacy not a little hy obtaining from the Gothic court a 
decree conferring on the Homan Bishop jurisdiction in all dis- 
putes ltetween the clergy and the laity. Towards the end of 
his life he caused an ecclesiastical scandal by a monstrous 
attempt to appoint his own successor. Beyond this his name 
is rememlterod only in connexion with the foundation of the 
remarkable church, in the neighbourhood of the Forum, in 
honour of the twin Arabian physicians and martyrs, SB. 
Cosmas and Damian. 1 

This church is noteworthy for several reasons. Constructed 
out of three ancient buildings — the temple of Iiomulus son 
of Maxentius, the Templum Sacrae Urbis, and another — and 
situated on the Via Sacra, close to the Forum, it was the first 
Christian edifice that was planted in the very heart of pagan 
Home. It was, moreover, the first ohureh in Home erected to 
local martyrs who were unconnected with Italy and the Ktornal 
City. Why the Eastern physicians were singled out for the 
special honour is not apparent.* Possibly Pope Felix wished 
to pay a kind of religious compliment to the Eastern Emperor, 
who held the saints in veneration ; possibly he hoped to secure 
the aid of the martyred doctors to avert or allay some plague 
which threatened from the East But in either ease the dedi- 
cation is noteworthy as a distinct departure from the older 
Homan usage, and may be considered perhaps as an expression 
of the growing feeling of the universality of the Homan Church. 
Once more, SB. Coama « Damiano apjwaw to be the first 
example in Home of a ohureh named after the representatives 
of a distinct profession, and thus marks a step towards the 
introduction of a principle, according to which, in after-times, 
every trade and profession in Christendom had its peculiar 
patron saints, tuid its appropriate religious services. Lastly, 
the church was, anti still in, interesting for its magnificent 
ancient mosaics, perhaps the last specimens of original and 

j malty us In dlmardlng the evidence of John, who wn a deacon of the Woman 
Ohureh, and had wary opportunity of verifying hi* assertion. (Bee the dl*eu». 
shin of the intention fit the Ihmdktim Idfii 1. 1, f 8.) 

• lAtmr YtmHflmU* Kite Fdkk IV. 

* It may Iw noted that Gregory of Tour* deposited relic* of HH. Gcwmwt 
and Damian In Urn "oellula” of Bt. Martin, clone to hi* oathedral ohureh 
(Grog. Tur. Hht. Ymne. #. 81, 1 10). 
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independent Roman art. These mosaics may yet b© sea 
Those on the arch represent the Lamb of the Apocalypso wit 
the Book of the Seven Seals ; and, at the sides, the seven candle 
sticks, seraphs, and Evangelists with their proper symbol 
Below, the four and twenty elders, offering their crown©, wm 
formerly visible ; but of these two defaced forms alone reman 
In the tribune Christ is exhibited — a noble and colossal figui 
standing upon clouds of glory, with the right hand uplifted I 
bless ; and to Him St. Peter and St. Paul are presenting Cosma 
and Damian in their jewelled crowns of triumphant martyrdon 
On the right is St. Theodore ; on the left (a modem figure el 
Pope Felix himself, offering the model of his church. Boneatl 
flows the river Jordan; and, in the lowest division of all, fch 
twelve Apostles, symbolized as lambs, emerge from Jenisalen 
and Bethlehem to adore the Lamb of God. On these mosaics 
then in their first lustre, Gregory must have often gazed, whii 
he visited the church of Felix to hear a mass, and to pray 
perhaps, for the repose of the soul of his pious ancestor. 

Gregory’s father bore the Imperial name of Gordianus. Hi 
is styled “ Eegionarius, ” but what his office was is far from 
clear. Baronius held that Gordianus was one of the seven 
Cardinal-Deacons, called Regionarii from their presidency ovo; 
the seven ecclesiastical Regions of Rome. There is, however 
no indication in the “ Lives }> that Gordianns was in sacret 
orders . 1 It seems more probable, on the contrary, that he was 
a secular official , 2 * * * * * charged with the administration of the secula) 
business of one of the ecclesiastical Regions , 8 where he may ha VI 

1 This statement has been contradioted on the ground, that, in the picture 
described by John the Deacon (Vita iv. 83), Gordianus is wearing clorical dress, 
But the planeta and dalmatica, afterwards purely ecclesiastical vestments, west 
hot at this time oonfined to the use of the clergy. Silvia herself is represented 
as wearing a planeta ; and the dalmatica was still worn by laymen, if not In 
ordinary life, at least as a dress of ceremony for State occasions. Xtw 
Eegionarius was painted in his oourt suit. 

2 The title Eegionarius was conferred, not only on deacons, tat also on 

sub-deacons, notaries, and, later, on defensors (Greg. Epp. viii. 10). Du Cange 
says, * Eegionarii sunt a pontificibus constituti in sohola notariorum ot sub* 

^aeonorum quos licebat per absentiam pontifiois in oonventu sedere clerioorum, 

et caeteros habere honores.” 

_ 5 : fa f Gordianus was depicted holding the hand of St. Peter (Joh. 

V JrJ y ; perhaps imply that his duties lay in the district in 

which St. Peter’s Basilica was situated. 


would bo entrusted only to men of tried probity and capacity. 
That it was also one of dignity may be inferred from the fact 
that a rich and aristocratic senator did not disdain to undertake 
its duties. But of Gordianus and his work we know practically 
nothing. We gather from the " Lives ” that he was wealthy. 


family, and in later life she became famous for ascetic piety. After 
the death of Gordianus she embraced a life of seclusion, and 


went into retreat at a place called Celia Nova, close by the 
great door of the Basilica of St. Paul. 1 Hero, in after-ages, stood 
an oratory dedicated to the blessed Silvia; and the patrician lady 
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act of making the sign of the cross. In her loft was a Psalter 
on the open page of which was inscribed the verse, “Let 
soul live, and it shall praise Thee; and let Thy judgments help me?' 

John’s description leaves us with a pleasant impression oi 
Gregory’s parents, and the word-sketch of the aged mother has s 
special charm. But the whole account is valuable inasmuch m 
it helps us to understand some of the characteristics of Gregory’s 
mind and character. For it cannot be doubted that Gregory 
inherited certain traits from each of the parents whose portraits 
he had painted in St. Andrew’s. Some physical resemblances 
to each are noticed by John . 1 And it is not to be questioned 
that many also of Gregory’s moral and intellectual peculiarities 
may be accounted for by means of the principle of heredity. 
From his mother he doubtless derived his almost feminine 
tenderness and power of sympathy, his innate bent towards 
asceticism, his religious mysticism, his self-sacrificing, seU 
effacing disposition. From his father, no less certainly, he 
inherited his administrative capacity, his legal ac umen, his 
unswerving love of justice, and that inexorable severity towards 
hardened offenders which caused him to be feared, hi bom 
degree, even by those who loved him best. Thus the nature of 
the parents is reproduced in the offspring, and in the transactions 
of Gregory’s life we are again and again reminded, now* of the 
grave-faced man of business, the administrator of the Region, 
now of the lovable, ascetic woman who crosses herself as she 
ponders over her Psalter. ,•] 

Gordianus and Silvia had two sons ; one they called Gregory 

— "the Watchful ” — “ TIOTI S1T1A TY1 ffTI A vw»o uon ^ 


Watchful 77 — "non sine magno quodam praesagio/' tf 
notes the early biographer , 2 * * * * * while of the other we haw 
record. That he existed is proved by two passages in Rope 
Gregory s correspondence . 8 But we know nothing about 
not even his name. 


1 Jot, Diao. Vita iv. 84. 

• f PaU ^‘ I)iao ' Vita He aMs : “ Re etenim vera vigilavit sibi, dnm dlvinie 

mhaarendo praeceptis, laudabiliter visit. Vigilavit et fidelibus populis dam 

doctrmae affluent is . ingenio eis quo tramite caelestia Hnftn<W aTT t putefeoii.” 

. Job. Diao. Vita i. 2. Baeda (Opp. x. 268) speaks of him as “ vigilantia- 

sunus, luita suum nomen, nostrae gentis apostolus.” Gregory himself possibly 

plays on has own name in Epp. iii. 52. He was fond of inouloating tho duty 
of watebfulness,— see e.g. Moral, xix. 33 ; xx. 8 ; xxxi. 86, 86, eto. 

42 , ix. 200. The Benedictine editors give other references, wrongly 
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The remaining members of Gregory’s family may be dis- 
missed with a brief notice. Gordianus had three sisters, Tarsilla, 
Aemiliana, and Gordiana, whose history is related by Gregory 
himself in the thirty-eighth of his Homilies on the, Goywlx. 1 
These ladies, it appears, at one and the same time, fired with 
enthusiasm for the monastic life, dedicated themselves to 
virginity. Following a custom not unusual in this period, they 
did not retire into a nunnery, but lived together in their 
own house, subjecting themselves to all the severities of the 
monastic rule. Soon the sanctity of Tarsilla and Aemiliana 
became renowned, but Gordiana's love of solitary holiness 
rapidly grew cool. Pious conversation bored her, and she 
began to cultivate the society of girls who were still in the 
world. Daily therefore the frivolous maiden was visited with 
the rebukes of her elder sisters. While these interviews lasted 
she would dutifully assume a look of seriousness, and listen 
with attention to the strictures on her conduct. But the 
moment they wore ended all her gravity was cast aside, and 
the incorrigible Gordiana would return light-heartedly to her 
carnal occupations. One night Tarsilla — the saintliest of the 
sisters — beheld in a vision her ancestor, Pope Felix, who 
showed her “ a mansion of perpetual brightness,” and Haiti, 
“ Gome, for I receive thee into this mansion of light.” Boon 
afterwards she fell ill of a fever, which eventually proved fatal. 
When her last hour drew near, and the crowd of relatives 
and friends “ that usually assemble for the death of well-born 
persons ” stood about her bed, she saw a second vision of the 
Lord Himself, and cried out to the bystanders, " Back, back I 
Jesus comes 1 ” And while they stood looking in bewilderment, 
her soul left the body amid an otlonr of such wonderful 

The p&MHtge in lx. 44, "sod si tantum eet, glorioMua fratrem nostrum . . . 
suheeribere f a st en* a*," leu* tndueed a»me to endow Oregory'K brother with the 
bum OlorloHUM. Bat the word Is m edjeettve, totd the refereneo Ik probably 
to that Palatine* who, In xi. 4, lualhd " ttloriiwiw frater." No aetu&l mixtion- 
ship le implied in either ease. In xlv. S, where nbrmm Ik made to the 
moneatery, "quod In down Pompontanae reUgieeae fnmtnae a fmtre no«tro 
oonutraetum eel," the worth "a fratro nostro" are a glow. The statement 
that Orngory's brother was* Urban Prefect at the time of Uwfory’K eleetion to 

the Papacy is beeed on * minundonibuidm# of the name Oermauue in dreg. 

Tur. Hitt. From. x. I. 

1 The utery of TantUia'a death lx rrpmtid, IHnL Iv. 1ft. 
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Oordiana was at hut left id*»n<’, and t#*wg<*y'* r*-l»ia< 
godless end concludes, with a touch »*f e«m«dy, tl*« h 
tho tints! sister*. F«r. freed n**w from *11 rmirus 
“ wickudnuM " of this young woman «* im-r«a,«**l, i 
actually permitted lu>r*elf to carry >*ut what *h« !»« 
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Huiidfls these three aunts, tirogury had on<* other 
1‘ateria, tho sister prolmhly of Silvia, f rom t! « mng 
wo Iiavo of her it npj*?»r» that I'atuna was man ml 
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1 Epp, 1. 87; "Vote sit Witt ul ihnm** Ina** i%4- . %Li** 

wi mhlsrtum pmmmm sullfa «• i* a ui« . ^,4 *. v wu 
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Tho litmiH of Gregory’s childhood was ft handsome palace on 
the sh>|Hj of tho Caelum, abutting on a street named Clivus 
Senuri, 1 which nearly corresponds to tho modern Via di SS. 
(iioviumi « Paolo. It appears to have been a spacious 
dwelling, containing an atrium, with a fountain of elaborate 
design. This waters of this spring — doubtless tho “ spring of 
Mercury " of classical times — wore later believed to possess a 
miraculous healing potency, and flocks of suffering pilgrims 
came to test their virtue. It was near tho fountain, after tho 
house had been turned into a monastery and dedicated to St, 
Andrew, that Gregory placed the pictures of the Kegionary 
and his wife which have boon described above. I n tho present 
day the palace of Gun linn us is no longer visible. Centuries 
have raised this level of this soil, and the church and monastery 
of San Gregorio, which occupy the site, are entirely modern. 
In 1 Him, however, a search in the cellars of the monastery 
revealed the fact that deep beneath the modern buildings tho 
old house still exists in u marvellous state of preservation, and 
might easily Is* excavated without impairing the stability of 
the church above. Unfortunately, the projected excavation has 
not Iteeu carried out. 

The mansion of Gontiaims stood in the centre of Imjioriul 
Uome. Straight before it rose that " arx imjs'rii," the Palatine 
Hill, covered with its thickly clustering palaces, and haunted 
by strange memories of many Kmporors. Viewed from without, 
the stately buildings of the Palatine wore still magnificent. 
Valcntinian the Third had put them in repair, and the havoc 
of Goths and Vandal* had made hut slight impression on their 
solid stmetures. Within, however, was one vast desolation — a 
wilderness of empty courts and closed apartments, choked with 
rubbish and strewn with the fragments of broken ornament 
and statuary. It is true that )x*rtiuna of these buildings were 
still in use. Thwsloric stayed in the Imperial palace in the 
year fi(H) ; and after itomu was restored to the Empire a few 
oifictala hail their residence hem, Unt a mere comer uf the 

wufil *' l!il# ** (#»{«) tuny jnwm either patenml or muterimt nuiit. Hut ulmin 
{H*m, itt Mv, tfwf ** trm mini* Ktirurtm Iwituil ■ 

4 , 0 , *f*r*MI*« AitttsilUit*, Cl«nii «$4 2 Uml Putorlii «m lint ttf«§#r, 

mil til liiil uf Stlvta 

1 l«ii ? ttlitth \\Ut i. 0* 
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Palatine must have sufficed to house the handful of Imperial 
agents, and to provide an official Boman residence for the 
Governor at Bavenna. The rest of the buildings, with their 
halls, baths, galleries, stairways, and innumerable apartments, 
were abandoned to decay, and in their fading splendour served 
but to re min d men of the brilliant life that had for ever passed 
away. 

On either side of the palace of Gordianus rose stupendous 
monuments of Boman wealth and luxury. Let us imagine a 
friend of Gregory’s family approaching the Begionary’s house 
about the year 540, from the direction of the Porta Appia, the 
modem Porta di San Sebastiano. Passing along the Appian 
Way, the “ queen of long roads,” the smooth and perfectly fitting 
stones of which provoked about this time the admiration of 
Procopius, 1 he would reach before long the Thermae Antoninianae, 
the magnificent Baths of Caracalla. These huge baths, which 
could accommodate, it is calculated, no less than sixteen 
hundred bathers at once, were still in good preservation, for 
here the hand of the spoiler seems to have been withheld. Had 
our traveller seen fit to enter, he would have found undimmed 
as yet the splendour of mosaic pavements and painted ceilings. 
Here still stood the massive sculptured columns, the seats of 
polished marble, the huge porphyry vases. Here, above ail, 
remained the masterpieces of art, of which some specimens — the 
Flora of Naples, the Farnese Hercules, the Farnese Bull, the 
Venus Callipyge — are the glory and pride of latter-day 
museums. And yet, for all its beauty, the place had lost its 
use. The vast swimming-bath, once filled with clear water by 
a branch aqueduct of the Marcia, had been dry since 537. The 
motley throngs of bathers that used to assemble here— the 
chattering gangs of philosophers, the swarms of pickpockets, 
the spouting poets who had to be driven away with showers of 
stones, the debauchees in quest of a new intrigue, the great 
lords, the lackeys, the officials of the Government — came now 
no more. The Baths of Caracalla were deserted — save for a 
few loungers who found therein a shady refuge from the blazing 
sunshine, or for some homeless vagrant, glad to spend a summer 
night on the carven benches. Had our traveller been a moralist 


Procopius Be Bell. Goth. i. 14. 
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or a pious Churchman, he would, no doubt, have exulted in the 
change; for morality was scandalized at the disorders which 
occurred amid those nude, promiscuous crowds, where sex was 
not separated from sex, and the Church had ever shown itself 
the enemy of that luxurious form of cleanliness which was the 
great delight of the pagan sons of Borne. But whether for good 
or for ill, it is certain that since 637 the Baths of Caracalla 
were unused and empty ; and already, doubtless, the weeds were 
pushing through the untrodden floors, and the spiders were 
weaving thick veils about the sculptured faces of the heroes 
and the gods. 

Leaving the Thermae behind him, the guest of Gordianus 
would now skirt, on the left, the slopes of the Aventine — once 
an aristocratic quarter, crowded with sumptuous palaces of 
nobles and millionaires, but, since the throe days’ sack in 
August, 410, a mere unsightly, complicated ruin. Beyond, 
between this dreary hill and the south-west rise of the Palatine, 
he would find still standing a gigantic, weather-beaten mass of 
stone and marble, the far-famed Circus Maximus. 1 But already 
the vast building was beginning to decay, and portions of its 
masonry had fallen to the ground. Here, too, was void and 
silence. The frantic mob, drunk with excitement, no longer 
screamed and elbowed through the corridors and seats. In 
former days, as Ammianus tells us, 3 the Circus was for the 
Homan populace at once “ their temple, dwelling, meeting-place 
— in short, their whole hope and desire.” He describes how 
they quarrelled on the highways over the Blues and the Greens, 
how grey-boards would swear that the State would certainly 
be lost unless their favourite colour won, how on the night 
before the contest many were sleepless through anxiety, and 
how, when the great day came, they rushed away, before the 
sun was risen, to secure good places. Even the misfortunes of 
the State did not, for a long time, quench the popular enthu- 
siasm ; and Salvian has recorded his horror of their levity in an 
often-quoted sentence. " You would suppose,” he wrote, “ that 
the whole people of Borne has become glutted with the sardonic 
herb; it laughs even as it dies.” 8 But in Gregory’s birth-year 

1 On the Oiroua, mo Casaiodorus Van tli, 61. 

8 Amra. Mato. Hut xrvifi. 4. 

3 Salviaa, Xte GubemaHom Dei vii. 1: u Noa ©t In mofcu capMvHafcis 
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liberal in this respect, was falling ; and the Byzantine Govern- 
ment had little inclination to court the Roman mob. Hence 
we may imagine that at this time all the spectacles had ceased. 
Tins Colosseum was deserted, and the degenerate Romans had 
no longer the opportunity of applauding indescribable indecencies 
on the very spot where their forefathers had been martyred foi 
the faith. 

I have lingered amid the surroundings of the house ol 
Gorduums lascause I feel that this majestic scenery cannot 
have failed to create a deep impression on the mind of his 
thoughtful child. Even now, when on some mild spring 
evening we take our stand on the stops of Ban Gregorio and 
gaze across St. Gregory’s Avenue towards the grassy mins of 
the Palatine, the «jtoll of antiquity is strong upon us, and the 
soul is stirred with a wondering admiration of vanished things. 
What then must have been Gregory’s feelings when, in the last 
years of the classical age, he raised his eyes to the yet abiding 
mansions of the Caesars, or rambled through the ample spaces 
of the Circus, or watched from some gallery of tins Flavian 
Amphitheatre tins sunshine playing on tin* bronze of Nero’i 
colossal statue? it cannot lie doubted that amid these historic 
places there was engendered in him that ardent patriotism am! 
pride in Ida Roman race and name for which throughout hie 
later life ho was distinguished. And may wo not conjecture 
further, that the fading glories of the abandoned monument! 
may have* touched his spirit with the gentle melancholy and 
gravity which appears to have cast a shadow even over hh 
childhood ? Growing up amid the relics of a greatness that had 
paused, daily reminded by the beautiful broken marbles of tlx 
vanity of things, he was accustomed to look on the world will 
aorrowfh! eyes. The thrill, the vigour, and the joy of life wen 
net for him. Rather he saw a symbol of the world in that vast 
desolated palace of the Caesars — a place once re-echoing will 
the sound of music and the laughter of breathing throngs, bui 
now a sombre, spirit-haunted realm of silence mid decay 
Beneath this saddening shadow Gregory grew up. He novel 
attained a perfect sanity of view. From his birth he was sick— 
a victim of the malady of the Middle Ages. 



CHAPTER II 

THE WORLD OF GREGORY’S CHILDHOOD 

Of Gregory’s early life no details are recorded in the “Lives, 
and, in order to get a notion of its general outline, and of th 
circumstances and scenes amid which it was passed, we ai 
compelled to fall hack on secular and ecclesiastical historic 
like those of Procopius and the Papal Biographer, on antiquaria 
information supplied by writers such as Cassiodorus, and o 
the discoveries of recent archaeological research. In this wa 
we are able to reconstruct in some degree the history of the firs 
fifteen years of Gregory’s life; we can estimate at least th 
extent to which he was affected by the stirring events in ItaP 
can picture his surroundings and society in Borne, and indicat 
the general course of his education and the nature of hi 
interests and pursuits. The question of Gregory’s educatio 
will he reserved for treatment in the following chapter. In th 
present I shall attempt to describe the world of Gregory 
childhood— not, indeed, the greater world of the Boxnan Empiri 
which concerned the boy only indirectly, but his own immediat 
world of Italy and the Eternal City. I shall endeavour t 
represent the state of Italy and its fortunes dining the Secon 
Gothic War, the condition of Borne and Boman society, and th 
situation of the Church, and particularly of the Papacy. Bn 
first it will be necessary to give a brief account of a man an 
a woman, whose faces indeed our saint was never destine 
to behold, but whose counsels and ambitions were, unde 
Providence, most instrumental in shaping the life and fortune 
of him and all his countrymen. I refer, of course, to th 
rulers of the Boman world, Justinian and Theodora. 
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(«■) The Rulers of the Roman World. 

On that dimly lighted stage of the sixth century two actors 
play a foremost part. They are the leading characters, in whom 
the tragedy and the comedy of it centre, and around whose 
plans and passions the whole world-play is built up. It is 
difficult for us, looking back across the centuries, cloarly to 
realize their personalities, to strip them of tho garb with which 
tradition and the prejudice of historians have invested them, 
and see the true Justinian and Theodora as they appeared to 
their contemporaries in the shining city on tho Bosphorus. 
The character of the man is particularly indistinct. Ho seems, 
as it were, to hide himself away deep in tho shadow of his own 
great works, and when wo try to grasp his personality, ho 
persistently eludes our hold, and, instead of the flesh-aud- blood 
Justinian, wo see before us only tho airy domes of St. Sophia 
or the ponderous volumes of the Roman law. Tho woman, on 
the other hand, has been more plainly delineated, but the 
artist who sketched the portrait was an enemy ; hence the 
colouring of the picture is this darkest, and loathsome details 
are inserted, the accuracy of which cannot he relied upon. In 
tho ease of either, then, it is hard to discern the truth, yet we 
must endeavour, if we can, to arrive at some idea of the character 
and work of theao two jsitontates, who governed and oppressed 
tho Roman world when Gregory was a boy. 

First, then, Justinian. A fair, florco-looking, red-cheeked 
man, with long nose ami shaven chin, and curly grizzled hair, 
rather thin about the crown, carrying his shajKdy figure with a 
fine air of distinction, and, although now somewhat past the prime 
of life, still consciously vigorous with the strength of an iron 
constitution inherited from a hardy stock of Dacian jieasants; 
- such is our first superficial impression of the Roman Emperor . 1 
His virtue attracted notice in a net over-virtuous age. Men 
remarked upon his chastity, his temperance, his habitual self- 
restraint, and admired a prince who was satisfied with an 
abstemious diet, and who cut short tho hours allotted to sleep 

1 Jammm Mutes*, p, 4*J& («4. Hone) ; (,'hmnkm vol. i, p, fiHK 

{*(4, Ifaintt) -, Ciitlrciuw Ui*t. vol. i. j>. M'i (ml. Htmn). I’rooopiun Hkl. Are, a 
altirnw that JasUuku rtw»mM«sl tie- Kmporor IJomltka. 
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in order the longer to pursue hi * i: 

accuses him of deliberate, calculating ‘'rmdty ; hut ilm » 
cannot be substantiated. On the contrary, Justinian aj«j« 
have been mild and dement, save »» <">«'*>• mw M |» 
suspicions were aroused or his leaf* everted , although t 
bo admitted that be never hesitate*! t»* sacrifice the w«4S 
of whole masses of his subject* when by d««»ng ««> he 
surve his own ends or the general interest* «’f the State, 
man possessed astonishing fore*' of intellect. A imm* 
jK>et, an architect, a student of philosophy. lhe**h>gy. an* 
he was acquainted with every bnuteh *<f the culture of hi 
He prided himself on the universality *»f hi* knowledge, « 
his calamity tor taking a prominent personal j art >n all 
of various tmusaetions. Yet in practical matter-, hi* jud 
was oftentimes at fault, and he apjwmM to have U»n dc 
in decision of character.® lie w«s a cold, crafty, aid* 
kind of man ; a trifle inhuman, perhwps. »» hw »«%* r«>lv I 
way of dealing with problems, yet human m hit nun 
mistakes, human in his lovu of magnificence and j*«joj«nn» 
and, above all, human in his {Mission i**r Tlo— I* r * 

Justinian was pre-eminently the »nt<* ml **t th« I 
Empire. "Of all the princes who reigned at t‘»*ii*ianti« 
writes Agutinas, 8 ** he was the first t«< »h*m* hn*i*.di at. 
sovereign of the Unmans in fact ns well m in name," 
certainly no previous Kmjierur had over enjoyed * *l*»j 
so unfottorod. Augustus ahum! hi* government will 
Senate, Constantino was compelled t«* reckon with the 1 1 
but Justinian dominntud both. Puhtically In? ***« at, 
over a aorvile aristocracy ; eeelwM«*ti«tlIy ho >• m «S» 
over cringing bishopa, who sulTored him t*» lecture ihrti 
dictate their theological opinions. " ll*<tmmit* r,'' «u4 
once to Ida grandmother, Antonia, " that I have j*„wer 
everything and over every one." It was j»i«i thi* 

1 I’rooop. Hut, Are. fl. 13. ’/mmm, col lit p S*-l »*•! 
onwrtwTajwW *f#« spftr laiMh, 4|*>* ** *f*t ****%». 

Lydu* Be. MagkimL tit. tttt. 

4 I’roeop, JJkt, An, lit writes: *0 *##* 4f 

mwp4r«pm Ik torexdfi**#* rmn 4m Bwm mm * 4Um%® #**% ****** * 

M rb wpSeyfm h tiAmrtpmvtm* | iMwpkim *>•*, #W*«i » #* w*»v# «>»,%*, 

wwmitmm t. Compare nt m ©, # H* 

a Ag&thl&g Hitt. v. 14 . 
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that Justinian not only claimed but also exercised. He gathered 
all the wires into his hands, and his puppets had to dance as he 
directed. Nor would he ever tolerate the least infraction of 
obedience, for he himself was perfectly persuaded that “ nothing 
was greater, nothing more sacred, than the Imperial majesty.” 1 
Like another great autocrat, Justinian might have cried, " The 
world — it is I.” 

Absolute Justinian was, and he possessed to the full the 
absolute sovereign’s passion for reshaping and subduing, for 
moulding his environment in accordance with his will. He 
was wonderfully successful. His great juristic works have 
modified the law of every civilized nation. His victories in 
Italy, Africa, and Spain altered for a time the geography of the 
Roman world, and determined the course of history. His 
splendid architectural works connect his name for ever with the 
perfect culmination of the new forms of Christian art. He 
tampered with theology, and the decisions which he promulgated 
were sanctioned by the Church. In the history of industry, of 
learning, of institutions, of manners, his reign is a landmark — 
in the history of industry, by reason of the introduction of the 
silk manufacture into Europe 2 ; in the history of learning, by 
reason of the abolition of the schools at Athens, a measure which 
dealt a final blow to pagan thought and philosophy, and made 
education definitely Christian; in the history of institutions, 
through the extinction in this period of that venerable relic of 
the past, the consulship ; in the history of manners, by reason 
of the great elaboration of social etiquette and court ceremonial 
which Justinian instigated and encouraged. Few princes 
have been associated with so many diverse interests and under- 
takings, and few have made their influence so widely felt, not 
only by the men of their own age, but by many succeeding 
generations. Justinian certainly was not of those whose names 
are writ in water. 

Justinian aimed at unity. He wished for unity in the 
Empire, East and West being reunited as in the days of 
Constantine, and welded together under a single government. 
Hence came the Vandalic and Gothic wars of reconquest. He 

1 Cod. Just. I. xiv. 12. 

2 Fofc an account of this, see Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 172, who refers to 
Procopius Bell. Goth . iv. 17. Compare Theophanes of Byzantium, fr. 3. 
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wished for unity of government, authority >h*tnbx 

through ft carefully graded official hi« r «r t y ‘b^n.l 

ultimately on himself alone. He w »*hed. * n l t v,n%i% 
thought, and this ho eudeavouml to »*' *_■ * ' ”U»** 

of non*Christian speculation through ih*' rl*«».n.: 1 •* dd,<-i 

University. Finally, ho wished f ••* a «n»t> », *1 

Monophysites might !** mom d«*d *uh th» * »tth- U>%, ami 
reunited Church of the Hast with the t «lM» ->•?”« \V 
From this last passion resulted the Fifth «iem*.»l * *>mnd 
the persecution of the unhappy Hope \ igilio*. 

Justinian was a man of gm»t i«lww, hwt ** % J •** * 
administrator he must ta {.r»m»ume*l a failure 1 
reign the Empire fell into a m«*t deph.mtde ««d nm 
condition. Externally it was girt ntmut ae.lt Stephen 
enemies, who worn only watt tug f«*r *» f.m»utal So tmum-ni 
atUtck. In the East the Herman war* exhausted tie- 
of the State*, in the West the mlmlen «4 the «■ 

prepared the way fur the ineumon of the l«mU»d», *hs 
north an evor-inerwasing swarm «f lluns and Max*-.* «n4 !*«*#« 
gathered about the frontiers and devastate.! the Fallals 
vincea. Justinian tried to cheek th«* tur««*d* *4 those IwtUan 
partly by constructing extensive hues *4 <**>«» 

Adriatic to the Black Hen, jwirfly by m *d»«lh*w, ham! *»»•«>«; 
diplomacy, which aimed at weakening In* met****** t»y pit 
each against the other. Such measure*, lu*w«*ef. ... •lid 
establish a lasting security. They »nly availed f*<» « Urn* 
delay, to some extent, an evil which *■« destined t<> hurst a 
the Homan world directly the tawdugentou* Km|wm*» »m ** 
drawn from the scene. 

Internally the condition of the Empire km i • t l* %» ;r 
Justinian was always in need .4 money, and in • id*.* t« pt*» 
a plentiful supply ho onruumged an nWinitiaMe *!*•»*» <4 li 
oppression which converted all ida**>» *4 Ins #whj«>» t* mu* « 
miserable slavos of Urn ! injured Treasury l*r«» <«.»< • «»*' : 
to death, flourishing cities were nsp<ri t»t|i< 4, and 
human beings worn reduced to destitution l« no r*j* 
even the Htate post was purlurily aMislud Th« f »•*«**■» 
small proprietors wore made d«#|*niie h 
forced labour. Many surrendered iiw.tr muim *.. e:*o*{® 
terrible exactions, many destroy od their .dm*) ard^ *ml umy 
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and demolished their houses. Agriculture was ruined. The 
merchants were harassed by heavy customs and monopolies. 
The grants made to the professors of the liberal arts were with- 
drawn. The wretched curiales were made to drain the cup 
of bitterness to the very dregs. Even the soldiers were cheated 
of pay, rations, and promotion. But meanwhile the supplies 
came in, and with the money scraped together with blood and 
tears, Justinian was enabled to indulge to the full his lust for 
building, and to send general after general to win back the 
allegiance of the revolted West. 1 It is scarcely wonderful, 
however, that the people, whose interests were remorselessly 
sacrificed to the Emperor's vanity and avarice, should have 
loaded Justinian's name with execrations, and have told one 
another tremblingly that this pitiless despot was in very truth 
a “ demon." 2 

A dull, grey atmosphere envelops, as in a shroud, the con- 
cluding years of Justinian's reign. Erom the banks of the 
Euphrates to those of the Tagus, the world presented a dreadful 
spectacle of ruin and decay. A profound gloom settled on the 
minds of men, and Justinian himself became infected with the 
unnamed, brooding melancholy. Since he took the plague in 
542, he was never quite the same. He grew weary, morose, 
spiritless. Trivial matters occupied his thoughts, and he seems 
to have become indifferent even to the great schemes which 
once so absorbed him, and to which he owed his fame. This 
was the period of his studies in theology, and of the Fifth 
General Council. And Procopius preserves for us a touching 
picture of this once-brilliant Emperor, sitting up far into the 
night in the company of a few very aged priests, poring over the 
sacred rolls, and laboriously constructing arguments concerning 
the ultimate damnation of dead men. 3 Thus the master of a 
thousand cities shut himself up within his palace library and 
left the world to its fate. Like the little Gregory in the ruinous 

1 Evagrius Hist . iv. 29 ; Procopius Hist . Arc. passim ; Zonaras, yol. iii. pp. 
151, 152 *. a<pei8))S TTpbs xprjjLtciTcov ii-dvr\ricriv Kal irpbs (TvWoy^v abruu atyeiddcrrepos. 
ra fxlv yap dud}\uTKey els obcotio/ids , ra bh ’iv avrtp KaropOoTvro Hera ot ervyxave V P^ S 
fiov\7js , Tck 8b els iroXefiovs Kal rhs irpbs robs avdicrra/xeyovs r ais Lavrov deX^rrerriv 
HptSas. H0ey &el xpV^ray S eduevos ki-eXeycro ravra e/e rptircov ovk evayav Kal 
X<ipiras tfSet ro?s irpotpdcreis ai>r$ rod apyvpoXoye7y i<p€VplcrKOV(n . 

2 Procop. Hist . Arc. 12. 

3 Procop. Sell Goth. iii. 32. 
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city on the Tiber, ho the tired old Justinian in lot im« > 
Home on the Bosphorus burnt the sad hv«**n ««f tie* r.utity 
things, and moodily sunk lamexth the opprcssimi «.f the .Mn|, 

Ages. 

lot ns turn now to Theodora, the beautiful, l«*gutliug ereatt 
■whom Justinian loved, and whose strange «4ev.»ti«u» to ih» ihrt 

"cannot,” ns Gibbon caustically remarks. " W applauded «* t 
triumph of female virtue,” Tin* daughter of a t ypm-t im«j 
Acaciua, who hud lawn a keeper of the w ild l*eusia l»eh*ngiiig 
tlio Green faction in the By/antim* t ’ileus, Theodor* cMtuiueuc 
life as a pantomimixt iitnl bullet *dtincer. An account of | 
public performances would not 1** edifying, *idl 1*n would 
the story of her private amours, which a byword 

Constantinople, Alexandria, and all the cities «f ih« fait t i 
inclined to believe, however, that in thw matter 
has exaggerated the scandal,* That Theodora united the j* 
fession of actress with that of a courtesan is pretty end*'; 
But her record wax probably u«* worse than that «.f uit*h 
ladies who have acquiml an ttnimviahle notoriety *>« the J,»n»i 
or Baris music-hall stage. 

The woman was undoubtedly taaultftib Kv.n h«r bill 
enemy acknowledges that it would I** i«n}**»*ibl«t i> j any «*.,»< 
to express her loveliness either in words or w«»rlt *4 ait * <4 

was of medium height, with a figure fauitleM m its pr«>j».rtt«: 
Her complexion wax murble>|>.ile. -dead white, but u<>! ,«< M 
her features were delicate and regular, her expr«wn„u k«*w » 
alert. A jutlr of magnificent brilliant »*>*•» lit up her fa*-# * 
gave to it a sparkling animation, A portrait of h**r may suit 
seen in the fiunoux ctmtoiupontry mosaic in the t hut* h »4 H 
Vitale at Ravenna. But this queenly Theodora, t«%h»4«d «» 
her favourite jssarls, and surrounded by the hutu* of her mu 
has certainly less of cornelinexx than might have t»-„o 
after the enthuxiaxtic praixes of J‘r«*-opiu*. lVthaj«s, h*>w»v 
the unnamed artixt of the sixth century was m.t w.B ,kJl 
in tho deUnentiou of fumiuiite l*enuly. 

Theoilora'x powers of fnacttialinit must have U-*-n exception 

' Prooop. Hint. Art, ». (It ,. r a «wn> **n 1 Is# H %-%■-$ m%m 

brie! review t»f some of the Ihwiriw «W*t ft, «*» |t u «% iu>; * iv 
Human Empire vot, l, pp. HMJ HOI ) 

* Prooop. /Je Ami. It j of, JIM. Are. to. 
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Yet even so it is amazing that the prudent, middle-aged Justinian 
should have fallen a victim to her witchlike spells. Certainly 
this woman acted with consummate cleverness. To win 
Justinian's respect she retired from the public gaze, adopted a 
comparatively decent mode of life, and affected an honourable 
poverty. Then, with her charm, her wit, her alluring graces and 
attractions, she laid siege to the heart of the austere and solemn 
student. Justinian was completely captivated. He lavished 
upon his mistress his uncle's treasure and his own. He caused 
her to be ennobled with the title of Patrician, and at last he 
went so far as to form a project of uniting to himself, by the tie 
of legal marriage, the most infamous woman in all Constanti- 
nople. Of course there were difficulties. The Empress Euphemia, 
a highly respectable lady, would not hear of such a match, 
and she persuaded her husband to refuse his sanction. But 
after a while the Empress died, Justin was cajoled, the few 
remaining obstacles were disposed of, and Theodora the Ballet- 
dancer became the wedded wife of the most prominent and 
powerful personage of the age. 

In 527 Justinian was elevated to the purple, and a diadem 
was placed upon the head of Theodora as his independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the Empire. Never surely did 
actress rise to such a station. She, whose business had been to 
provide amusement for the obscene, pestiferous rabble, was now 
the acknowledged “mistress ” of the Roman world, the arbitress 
of the destinies of nations. The mob that once had shrieked 
with laughter over her immodest antics, now hailed her with 
respectful acclamations as she passed in state procession through 
the streets. The great people who formerly had scorned her — 
the senators, bishops, generals, the proud officials of the Empire 
— now vied with one another in paying her their court, and 
abased themselves to implore her all-powerful intercession. 
The Emperor himself was entirely her thrall, 1 and remained 
throughout her lifetime the very model of an indulgent husband. 
It was Theodora's golden hour ; and we cannot wonder if we 
see her sometimes rapt beyond all bounds in the exultation of 
her triumph. 

1 Zonaras (vol. iii. p. 151) says : ''Ap^avros 5e *1 ovarmavov ovtc els pLOvapxiav V 
fiacriXela Kar^orrrj, &AA* els SnrAovv rb tcpdros fJL€jA€pt<rro . oi8h 7 dp firrov rod 
Kparovvros , el teal /xaAAoVf tj tcoivuvbs avr$ rod fiiov Sctidvriro. 
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The faults imputed to the Empress are those which, migl 
naturally be looked for in a person whose moral principles we 
feeble, and who was suddenly transplanted from a station 
insignificance to one of almost unlimited power. Theodora wi 
luxurious and pleasure-loving. She slept much, rising late ax 
prolonging her midday siesta till the evening. She appreciate 
the enjoyments of the bath, and spent many hours of every day i 
the cultivation of her beauty. Her magnificent gilded apar 
ments were filled with a profusion of priceless treasures, ar 
the whole world was ransacked to furnish her table with rare < 
unseasonable delicacies. In her behaviour towards the magnate 
of the capital she was slighting and capricious. The tremblir 
senators who came to do her homage were kept for hours coi 
fined in stuffy ante-rooms, and when at last they were admittt 
to the presence, their Imperial mistress, lolling on her cushion 
received them with every mark of insult and contempt, an 
made them the laughing-stock of eunuchs and serving- women 
It cannot be denied that she was vindictive and by natm 
cruel. Those who had really injured her she never forgot < 
forgave. Beneath her glittering palace was a “ Tartarus ” < 
dungeons, and here her wretched victims were scourged an 
tortured, and, buried for years in the abysmal darknesi 
frequently lost their sanity and eyesight . 2 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Theodora w t 
all bad. She was certainly no Messalina. Whatever may hax 
been the scandals of her girlhood, her married life at least wt 
without reproach, and not even her worst enemy could accuf 
her of infidelity to Justinian. She was religious, too, after h< 
fashion — a Monophysite, yet genuinely, it seems, devout. NV 
was she incapable of kindly emotions and even of virtuous act 
Her charities were widespread, and towards wojnen in distrex 
she showed peculiar kindness. We see her restoring to one 
husband , 3 to another a lost lover . 4 And in remembrance, perhap 
of former days, she did everything in her power to ameliorat 
the lot of actresses and fallen women. Five hundred of tb 
latter she rescued from the streets and placed in safe keeping i 
a monastery. And we cannot doubt that Justinian’s legislatio: 
against disorderly houses , 5 and the measure which rendered i 
1 Procop. Hist. Arc. 15. * ibid. 4 . 

* Prooop ' BelL Qoth - 31 - 4 Procop. Hist. Arc. 3. * Novel. 14. 
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illegal to force a woman on to the stage against her will/ were 
alike inspired by the counsels of an Empress who had once been 
an actress and a prostitute herself. Moreover, Theodora was 
gifted with a courage, intelligence and political sagacity not 
unworthy of her station. 2 She proved herself a true helpmeet 
for Justinian. She could enter fully into his projects, and give 
him real assistance by her sound advice. And, above all, when 
in 532 the Mka sedition broke out, and the Emperor himself 
grew frightened and his ministers were panic-stricken, Theodora 
restored confidence and steadied a tottering throne by her 
intrepid words, “ Empire is a fair shroud/ 1 3 This woman, 
clearly, was not devoid of noble qualities. Had the circum- 
stances of her youth been other than they were, she might have 
left behind her a fragrant memory and an honoured name. But 
she could never entirely overcome the disabilities of her up- 
bringing. Hence, by most people in the present day, Theodora, 
when remembered at all, is vaguely thought of merely as a 
type of the nameless infamies and outrageous passions of an 
absolutism that has long since gone to dust. Critical research, 
however, pronounces a more charitable verdict. 

Such were the rulers of the world in the year 540. It 
remains to consider the condition of Italy, and to remark the 
way in which the ambitious plans of the Byzantine despots 
affected the life and fortunes of Boman Gregory. 

(b) The Condition of Italy and the Second Gothic War . 

It was one of Justinian's aims to re-establish the broken 
unity of his Empire by the conquest of the West. This 
ambitious task was commenced by the overthrow of the Yandal 
kingdom in Africa. But Justinian could not stop short with 
this, nor would he have wished to do so, even had it been 
possible. Before ever the Byzantine armies set sail for Africa, 
John of Cappadocia had given a warning to the Emperor, “ If 
Africa should be reduced, it cannot be preserved unless Italy 
and Sicily be conquered in addition.” 4 The prince acknow- 
ledged the cogency of his minister's argument, yet remained 

1 Cod . Just. I. iv. 83. 

2 Job. Lydus De Magistrat . iii. 69 : Kpeirrat v r&v ovroov dretifaorc lirl aweaei. 

3 Procop. Bell . Pers. i. 24. 

4 Procop. Bell . Vand . i. 10. 
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unshaken in his purpose. Hu urdetnd his troop* t« end 
thereby pledging his honour to the dMrurtion. m<l only *»! 
kingdom of the Vandals, btit also of that of tie* t n;i -.s-tSi*. 

is improbable that Belisnrius. the cummnteloi. in-dud, w.w w 
of the full extent of his master's ambitions, lint a «* t ie* 
us now that from the beginning Justinian whs r» *-lv.-d to 
hack the province of the Western Caesars and to nuneorja 

it with the Empire. 

Every student of the history of the sixth century know* 
story of the great undertaking. Justinian's ambitions twin 
were almost justified by their remarkable success, Tim V# 
kingdom was overthrown ; Sicily was won ; and at U*l, i 
four years of war, Italy itself was comptcrod, ami the th 
king Witigis with the noblest of his following and all 
treasure was curried away in triumph to Constant m**|4e. 
the year of Gregory’s birth the First Gothic War was too* 
The strength of the Goths was broken; the flower ot tin* f»gli 
men was cut off; their king was n c«ptiv«; their kingdom 
in the hands of the Greeks ; and once more tin* Italian jwmiti 
had become a province of the Empire, 

Now, Justinian’s first anxiety was to make his comp 
pay. No sooner, therefore, was Italy reclaimed than h»* hat 
it over to the cruel mercies of a gang of civil servants, who * 
commissioned to extort money in every way from the unbatit 
provincials. At the head of the financial administration w# 
abominable rogue, Alexander Urn i/igolhete, nicknamed ' 
Scissors,” from his alleged proficiency in dipping gold t 
without apparently altering their shape, 1 This man, w»l 
retinue of scoundrels like himwilf, swooped down »i|w« 
country and organized a campaign of universal plunder, ] 
impossible to exaggerate the rascality of them* fbtam ini 
Men mostly of mean condition, who by surreptitious iutr 
had wormed themselves into a place, utterly destitute «.! «h 
and scruples, they were bent solely on accumulating bn turn 
themselves, and never hesitated to {wrputratu the unmmml 
most scandalous frauds when tlmy wore able to do m* wifi 
danger of detection. In the case of Italy this risk won very *li 
The agents were all in collusion with one another, tin* iUm 


* 1‘rooop. tkU. (h Uht til. 1. 
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their transactions was far removed from the seat of government, 
and it was well known that Justinian was not disposed to be 
hard on the peccadillos of men who were continually forwarding 
substantial sums to the Imperial Treasury. Moreover, the 
oppressed Italians were unable to defend themselves, and could 
only suffer in dumb anguish the outrages of their persecutors. 
Thus the sharks of Alexander had it all their own way. Not 
content with imposing an outrageous assessment on the fortunes 
of the Eomans, they endeavoured to increase the profits by all 
manner of fraudulent devices. Sometimes they refused to give 
receipts; sometimes they gave them in an invalid form. Some- 
times they disputed the validity of those which were correctly 
drawn up. All Italians who had engaged in financial dealings 
with the G-oths were ordered to produce accounts, and when 
such accounts were not forthcoming, they were compelled to 
refund in full. False weights and measures were used; the 
accounts presented by the Imperial auditors were shamelessly 
falsified; and extra exactions were enforced by terrorism and 
violence. Of course the greater part of the money thus 
accumulated was sent to Constantinople, but much of it 
remained in the hands of the nefarious agents, who fattened and 
grew wealthy on the pillage of their victims. 1 

The miseries of Italy were further augmented by the rapacity 
of the Byzantine commanders and their troops. When Belisarius 
returned to the East in 540, he left behind him eleven generals, 
to whom was entrusted the task of completing the subjugation 
of the country. These generals, however, divided by mutual 
jealousies and suspicions, were unable to agree upon any plan 
for the reduction of the enemy, and, instead of carrying on the 
war, devoted their whole attention to amassing private fortunes. 
They came to an understanding with the tax-gatherers, and in 
concert with them arranged for the thorough spoliation of their 
several districts. The common soldiers, as was natural, followed 
the example of their officers. Military pay was extremely 
irregular, promotion had to be purchased, and offences against 
discipline were at this time punished with heavy fines. Hence 
the soldiers, being in need of money, sought to provide for 

1 The logothetes were awarded one-twelfth of all the monies they re- 
covered for the Treasury. Such a system of payment, of course, was a direct 
incentive to extortion. 
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themselves at the expense of the comjuemi ; and this || 
officers permitted them to do .*»<» long a* they lh«in«elv 
received a percentage of tho booty- 'I'ltvi s Italy »'ie 4»’liven 
into tho hand of tho spoiler, and insatiable uv»ui<e *tuip|«d |» 
bare. What the logothote left tho general t»««*h, <***4 what t! 
general left the common soldier curried away. 

The military regulation, in accordance with win* U *>*hmr 
against discipline might be condo«*«l by payment «d a him, w 
a further source of misery to the Italians, For, who** a **44i 
had to fear only a pecuniary mulct, ho had tho l«-%s wrap 
in committing offences against the public jieace. 4 ha* t| 
projierty and persons of tho unfortunate provincial* we 
never safe. And if wo would realise to the full the hotter 
such a situation, wo must remember that these soldo t* *4 if 
Imperial armies were Romans only in name, Kve» »>f t*r**l 
there was but a small proportion. The bulk of the truoj 
consisted of a heterogeneous medley of barbarian* M»«»r ■*, Hitt 
Persians, Gopids, Hands— knowing; not a word «4 l-atin, it 
scarcely any Greek, and wild with nil Out untamed |«Mt«i»u* 
the lawless savage. To the unbridled lust* and Umtulle 
avarioe of these fierce men, the miserable inhabitant* «*i It# 
were abandoned. Their sufferings can bo pamlb’b'-l mdy t 
the worst of those endured in recent time* by tin* wretch* 
subjects of tho Turkish Government. 

But in addition to till these troubles, the countrymen 
Gregory were exposed to tho torments of famine utid j*o*ul*u»r 
Procopius has left us a grim description of the «<ou»n 
the people in the last year of tho war. 1 The iteldx, who 
for two years hail been loft uncultivated, were m 

dosertocl. Tho inhabitants of Tuscany Iwteok thorn Metvns ! 
the mountains, where they fed on the acorn# which lit* 
gathered in tho forests. Tho dweller* in the Aernitw tlueki 
into Picenum ; but famine followed hard at their heel*, and : 
Pioenum itself not loss than fifty thousand penoanta jterwhwl 
starvation. Tho whole of tho central ami uurthoru part 
Italy was transformed into a barren wildurmw. The » 
of the people themselves was shocking 1st the extmn 
Horribly emaciated, their fleah consumed away for want 
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nourishment, and their skin dried up like leather and just 
clinging to their bones; their complexions, surcharged with 
bile, a vivid yellow which gradually changed to black, giving 
them the appearance of bumt-out torches; their eyes terrible 
with a lurking look of horror or the glare of downright madness; 
their digestions so ruined that many were killed by the food 
when at last it came; these miserable, famine-ridden scare- 
crows would totter out into the country to seek for grass or 
herbs wherewith they might allay the gnawing of their hunger. 
Sometimes as they kneeled down and tried to pluck the 
herbage from the ground their strength failed them and they 
collapsed. And where they fell, there they lay and died. No 
one buried them. Even the carrion birds found it not worth 
while to attack their fleshless corpses. Instances of cannibalism 
occurred. Two women, who lived together in a cottage near 
Rimini, made a practice of enticing wayfarers to their house, 
murdering them in their sleep, and devouring their bodies. 
Seventeen men they so disposed of ; the eighteenth awoke at 
the critical moment, forced the hags to confess everything, and 
afterwards killed them both. Particularly grievous were the 
sufferings of the children abandoned by their desperate parents. 
Procopius has a curious story of one baby, deserted by its 
natural mother, and adopted and suckled by a she-goat. Other 
women had compassionately attempted to take charge of the 
infant, but the animal frustrated all their efforts to deprive it 
of its nurseling. 1 

Amid such wretchedness it was almost a relief when war 
broke out once more. Belisarius had broken the power of the 
Goths, but he had not destroyed it. The city of Pavia still 
remained in their hands, and the incapacity and slackness of 
the Imperial generals allowed them time to rally and reorganize 
their forces. Towards the end of 541 (after the short reigns of 
Ildibad and of Eraric, a Rugian 2 ), Baduila, Ildibad’s nephew, 
better known to history under the name of Totila, was elected 
king of the Goths, and with his accession commenced the second 
act of the Gothic war. 

Of all the Gothic princes with whom we are acquainted, 
Totila is perhaps the most amiable. A truly romantic figure, 


Procop. Bell. Goth. ii. 17. 


2 Ibid. iii. 1, 2. 
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information respecting Totila been limited to the references 
in the Dialogues, we should have pictured him as nothing 
better than a bold swashbuckling captain, with the instincts 
and disposition of a furious beast. In Gregory’s excuse, how- 
ever, it may be remembered that Totila was an Arian ; and 
nothing that an Arian could say or do would be likely to find 
favour with the most orthodox of Popes. Moreover, Gregory 
belonged to the senatorial class, which suffered most during the 
Second Gothic War. Gregory would himself be just old 
enough to feel and recollect the horrors of the siege of Eome in 
546 ; and when in after-life he looked back upon those dreadful 
days, it is not unnatural that he should harbour some bitterness 
against the man whom he regarded as the author of all the 
suffering. Hone the less, however, Gregory’s criticisms of 
Totila are grossly unjust, and require to be corrected from 
authorities less prejudiced. 

So soon as Totila took command the fortunes of the Goths 
in Italy underwent a change. After frustrating an attempt of 
the Eoman generals to capture Yerona, the Gothic army won a 
brilliant victory at Faenza, and followed this up with another 
in the valley of Mugello. This was the prelude to the recovery 
of Central and Southern Italy. Passing Eome by for the 
moment, Totila marched into the southern provinces, carrying 
all before him. In 543 Naples itself surrendered, and the 
South again acknowledged the Gothic sovereignty. 1 It was pro- 
bably on this march to the siege of Naples that the king paid 
a memorable visit to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino, and 
listened awe-struck to the famous prophecy : “ Much evil doest 
thou; much evil hast thou done; refrain thyself now from 
unrighteousness. Thou shalt go over the sea ; shalt enter Eome. 
Nine years shalt thou reign ; in the tenth thou shalt die.” 2 

After securing the South, Totila proceeded to make good his 
position in Central Italy. Fermo, Ascoli, Spoleto, Assisi fell 
before his arms, and Perugia was closely invested, though it still 

might, if true, establish against Totila the charge of oruelty. But Procopius, 
who is a far better authority, gives us a very different impression of his 
character. Of. Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 6, 8, 36, etc. Yet even Procopius gives 
one instance of cruelty (iii. 6). 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth . iii. 3-7. 

2 Greg. Dial. ii. 15. 
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held out. At length he was ready for the greatest undertaking 
of all — the blockade of Kome. 

Meanwhile, in 544, the veteran Belisarius had once again 
set foot in Italy. But in the broken man who coasted round 
the head of the Adriatic, and took up his quarters at Ravenna, 
it was difficult to recognize the celebrated conqueror who had 
led away captive the successors of Genseric and Theodoric, and 
had filled Constantinople with their golden spoils. Of this 
early Belisarius Procopius has left us a portrait. 1 A tall and 
handsome man was he, sober and chaste and liberal ; a general 
adored by his soldiers ; a tactician, “ daring without rashness, 
prudent without fear, slow or rapid in attacking the enemy 
accor din g to the exigencies of the moment ” ; a man, however, 
whose military genius was not, it seems, of the highest order, 
and whose private character was warped and twisted, mainly 
through his inordinate, blindly doting fondness for his evil- 
minded wife. This woman, indeed, was the undoing of 
Belisarius. All the unsavoury story of the scandalous amour, 
the husband’s jealousy, the unfaithful wife’s revenge, may be 
read by those who are curious in such matters in the pages of 
the Byzantine historian. 2 Here it is sufficient to observe that 
the spirit of Belisarius had been crushed by domestic troubles, 
while his external fortunes had been injuriously affected by the 
jealous suspicion of Justinian and the relentless hostility of 
Theodora. A disgraced and humbled man, Belisarius returned 
to the scene of his former triumphs to straighten out, as best he 
might, the tangled skein of Italian history. 

Towards the close of 545 Totila invested Rome. 8 If, as is 
probable, Gordianus and his family were shut up in the city 
during the siege, their sufferings must have been acute. Rome 
was defended by Bessas, the general, with a garrison of some 
three thousand Imperial troops. The personal bravery of the 
commander is unquestioned, but, like all the rest of the generals 
of the Empire, he was excessively avaricious, and did not hesitate 
to turn even the famine of the people into a source of profit to 
himself. The com in the public granaries was sold to wealthy 
citizens for extortionate sums, and as the pressure of starvation 
became more intense the market-price of provisions rose. A 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 1. 2 Procop. Hist. Arc . 1-4. 

3 Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 17. 
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quarter of wheat fetched more than £20, an ox was sold for 
£30, a filthy mixture of one part flour to three parts bran cost 
over £5. As time went on animal food was scarcely procurable. 
Even dogs, rats, and mice were greedily devoured, and a cut 
from a dead horse was reckoned an exceptional luxury. The 
poorer citizens were reduced to a diet of nettles, which they 
cooked with care to prevent them stinging their lips and 
throat. Some were forced by the pangs of hunger to consume 
yet more loathsome food. Heart-rending scenes were witnessed.. 
One Eoman father, driven frantic by the piteous cries of his 
children, walked calmly with his family to the nearest bridge 
over the Tiber, and there, veiling his face with his mantle, 
flung himself headlong into the river, in full view of his five 
little ones and of passers-by. The general, gloating over his 
treasure, was blind to these horrors ; but some civilians made 
noble efforts to alleviate the distress. Eusticiana, daughter of 
Symmachus and widow of Boethius, gave away her entire 
fortune, so that she was herself reduced to destitution; and 
Pelagius, deacon of the Eoman Church, was scarcely less 
generous. But the liberality of a few could avail little amidst 
the universal famine. At last the citizens, in desperation, 
flocked in a body to the Palatine and implored the Greek 
governor to end their sufferings in any way — either to feed 
them, or to kill them, or to permit them to quit the city. 
Bessas made a callous speech, refusing absolutely to accede to 
any of these requests. Later, however, their continued im- 
portunity, backed by a substantial bribe, induced him to change 
his mind, and he suffered a certain number to depart. But 
many of the fugitives either died of weakness on the open road 
or were intercepted as they endeavoured to escape through the 
enemy’s lines. 

The siege went on. Belisarius, in the spring of 545, had 
written to Justinian urgently requesting money and troops. 
His messenger, however, delayed in Constantinople, and for 
several months no reply was vouchsafed to his application. 
When at length the tardy reinforcements arrived in Italy, 
Belisarius took up a position at Portus, and from there he made 
a gallant effort to convey provisions into Eome. His plan, 
however, was frustrated on the point of success by the folly 
and disobedience of his lieutenant Isaac, and by the failure of 

VOL. i. d 
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Bessas to co-operate on his side for the relief of the city. 1 
Then Belisarius, bitterly chagrined, fell sick of a fever, and 
the last lingering hopes of the beleaguered Romans flickered 
out. 

Now the food was almost gone. Rich and poor alike were 
compelled to support life on grass and nettles. Even the 
soldiers had to go without their rations, and had scarcely 
strength sufficient to take their posts upon the ramparts. All 
discipline was neglected. The sentries, if they would, might 
slumber at their stations ; the officers ceased to go the rounds. 
The citizens refused to help to man the walls. Soon disaffection 
spread among the demoralized troops. Eour Isaurian soldiers 
entered into treaty with Totila, and on December 17, 546, 
betrayed Rome to the besiegers. Bessas, indeed, had received 
warning of the conspiracy, but, being wholly immersed in money- 
making, had with almost incredible carelessness disregarded it, 
so that when the end came it took him by surprise. Amid 
the wild panic and confusion he had not time even to remove 
his ill-gotten treasure, but as Totila and his Goths entered 
the city by the Asinarian Gate, the Roman general, with the 
remainder of his troops, fled for his life through another. A 
few wealthy nobles, who still had horses left to carry them, 
accompanied him. 

The Goths poured into the city. Before them stretched a 
network of empty streets, lined with deserted palaces and 
temples. Hardly a creature was to be seen. In all Rome, so 
Procopius says, only five hundred people remained alive, 2 and 
these lurked hidden in the dark corners of the houses or had fled 
for refuge to the tomb of St. Peter. Nothing hut the blare of 
trumpets and the shouts of the invaders broke the deathlike 
stillness, with now and then the scream of some wretched 
Roman who was dragged from his concealment and massacred. 
The number of men killed, however, was insignificant. The 
Women, in accordance with the king’s express orders, were all 
spared. 

While his troops were pillaging the city, Totila marched 
in procession to the Basilica of St. Peter. Here he was con- 
fronted by the Archdeacon Pelagius, bearing in his hands a 

1 Procop, Bell Goth . iii. 19. 


2 Ibid. iii. 20. 
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The sick general rouswl himself to write to Tntiln, pleading fur 
the existence of the Eternal City. He urged the king to con- 
sider that, if he was victorious in the war, Home would W 
his fairest possession; whereas, if he failed, the preservation 
of the place would give him a claim ujkiu thu gratitude of the 
Emperor. On tho other hand, the destruction of U**m« would 
bring upon him tho abhorrence of the entire world and tho exe- 
cration of posterity. Tho ( loth, with his usual reasonahlom***, 
allowed himself to be convinced, suspended tho work of delimit* 
tion, and retired into Lucania. For forty days Home was utterly 
abandoned and desolate. Then Helisarius, with nuiguitiemil 
audacity, reoccupied tho city, roughly repaired the walls with 
any rude materials that came to hand, dug out the ditch, and 
barricaded the vacant spaces of the gates. Tho Unmans dis- 
persed in Campania Hocked hack to their 1 adored home, mid 
when Totila, by forced marches, arrived once more nj*m the 
scene, ho was unable to effect an entrance. He|»*ih*d in three 
assaults, the Goths could oidy sullenly retire.* 

This was tho last great feat of lUdisarius in Italy. After 
some mouths of desultory fighting in the south, during whirl* 
Ms plans were continually thwarted by the negligence mid 
disobedience of his subordinates, he Wgged to Is- recalled, mid 
quitted Italy for ever in September, S4H * 

1 Prooop. Bell. Goth. Hi. 34. 

* The end of this bravo but unhappy warrior may he briefly rotated, Ton 
yoars lator, in 658, tho Kotrigur Jlnim, under thi-ir tins. Stahergaa, 
the Danube and passed into Thrace. Thence mm detachment marched litia 
Greece, others ravaged the Ghernwnene, and the rest took their way toward* 
Constantinople and penetrated to within eighteen mite* of the city. It* i»t* 
extremity Justinian mum again called on the old general to take the Held, 
and Helisarius marohud out on hi* last campaign. With only three hundred 
veterans and a rabble of untrained rustles he managed t« repulso the Hut**, 
who withdrew from the city, and were eventually bribed by the Kmpomr t« 
return to their homo* beyond the Danube (Agathlaa Hut, v. i I, *yy). The 
great service of Helisarius was rewarded, as usual, by Ingratitude. lie mm 
coldly received by the Kmpornr and the Court, and continued out of favour. 
In 60S he was oven accused of conspiracy ; his fortune was «s|Ue*tor*d, **ot 
for eight months he was in deep disgrace (Malales. pp. 438, 434 ; Theopbaiimt 
A. M. 6066). Mis innocence, it is true, was in the end established, and 1*1* 
honours restored to him, hut he did not long survive hi* acquittal. In Mar* b, 

605, Belisarlus Sled a noble man, a brilliant soldier, and a notable Mampb* 

for the warning of those who put their trust in princes. (For the apocryphal 
story of the blindness and beggary of Helisarius, see the Author of tho 4wf». 
guitates CcmUmUtuipolitume (ed. Haris) p. ?, and Joanne* Tmtm* VhtL 
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Tho next year Totila recaptured Rome. 1 The siege was 
short, and unaccompanied by the horrors of the former. Tho 
Roman general, Diogenes, had taken care to fill tho granaries, 
and, moreover, had sown with corn largo tracts of land within 
the city walls. There was, therefore, no fear of famine ; though 
the spectacle of waving corn-fields on tho site of what had once 
boon tho most densely populated region on tho surface of tho 
globe must have been to tho Romans a melancholy token of 
their city's downfall. As before, Isaurian treachery unbarred 
the gates, and Totila entered, a second time, in triumph. But 
his policy was now entirely altered. Ho showed tho greatest 
clemency to tho vanquished garrison ; he made an effort to 
repair the buildings of Rome ; ho condescended even to amuse 
tho jwioplo by a chariot-raoo in tho Circus Maximus. Moreover, 
ho issued a proclamation inviting all tho exiled Romans to 
return to their homes and resume their accustomed life. It is 
probable that Cord hums responded to this call. Anxiety to 
reclaim his property on tho Caelum, as well us the necessity of 
resinning the official superintendence of his Region, would 
hasten his return. And at this time, perhaps, Rome was the 
safest place for a Roman noble. Accordingly, we may conjecture 
that in 540 little Gregory-— now, according to our chronology, 
nine years of age —took up again his residence in the city of 
which ho was afterwards destined to become the Bishop and 
Father. 

The war dragged wearily on. Totila, in 550, carried his arms 
to Bicily, and disquieting rumours doubtless reached Gordianus 
of tho spoliation of his rich possessions in tho island. Other 
report* too were circulated in tho Korn — that Sardinia had 
submitted to the Goths, that Hermanns, husband of Witigis’ 
widow, was coming to claim tho allegiance of both Goths and 
Romans, then that Hermanns had jtorishod at Sardica, that 
Totila'* fleet had lawn defeated at Binigaglia, and the siege of 
Ancona had been raised, that Artalmno* had recovered Bicily 
for the Empire. 8 These and other stories jawed from mouth to 

til, HIM 81H ; uittl for a oritloUm of the fuble, Mahon M/is of JMimrim 
pj>. 441 478 s Finlay liitivry of Orem I. 4*/J 481: Hodgkin Italy and her 
Invader* iv. m m.) 

• I’roeop. Hell. (Mh, ill, 86. 

’ Ibid, ill. 86, 40 ; tv. S8, 94. 
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mouth, debated and canvassed by excited groups in the piazzas 
and under the porticoes. 

At last cam e tidings of overwhelming import. It was 
reported in the city that Justinian had given commission to the 
eunuch Narses to come to Italy and end the war. 

It has been remarked of Justinian that he was always 
particularly happy in his choice of instruments for the execution 
of his designs. Tribonian the lawyer, Anthemius the architect, 
John the money-getting prefect, Belisarius the soldier, were, all 
of them, men peculiarly adapted for the work which they were 
set to do. Not less so was Narses, the Persarmenian. A little 
man J with a feeble, puny body, but an active and powerful 
brain , 1 reared from his childhood in a hot-house atmosphere 
of plot and court intrigue, a past master in all the wiles and 
windings of diplomacy, gifted with a profound knowledge of 
men which enabled him to handle difficult affairs with, success- 
ful skill, Narses had rapidly come to the front. After filling 
the office of Chartulary of the Imperial Bedchamber, he was 
promoted to the post of Grand Chamberlain, thus becoming one 
of the highest officials in the Empire. By a timely service, 
rendered during the sedition of the Nika, he had won the 
gratitude and confidence of Justinian , 2 3 and his influence with his 
master was powerful enough even to loosen the strings of the 
Imperial purse. But with all classes his popularity was great. 
The people liked him for his generosity. The troops liked him 
because he secured them their arrears of pay, looked after their 
interests, and was liberal in rewarding deeds of valour . 8 The 
Catholics respected a minister of rigid orthodoxy, and a general 

1 Procopius (Bell. Goth . ii. 13) writes : 6 fib Napirijs ovros ebpovxos flip %p 

Kal roiv (3a(n\iKS)v xP 7 V jL< ^ T00V ra ^ as > 5^ o£t/s Kal fiaWou ij tear* ebpovxo p 

fipacrrfipios . AgatMas (Hist. i. 16) : ?iu yap 6 N apcrrjs tt/jupptop ks rh pAXurra Kai 
Spacrr‘f)ptos i Kal Seipbs apfiSracdai rip trapeptrhropr^ Kal vaidelas jubp abrip off n 
pdKa fJLerrjv, ouSb ra rrjs ebyXcorrias itr€<i)p6prt(rro , tpbcrccos Sb Sye be(iSr7]ri SieV/jeire, 
Kal irapa<rrfj(rat oT6s re %p \<fy<p rk j8ej9ovA.eujU.sW Kai ravra roplas y e Kal ip 
rois j8a<n \elois rpvipepccrepov bpare dpap/iipos. ?)V bb &pa Kal rb iroojua flpaxbs, Kal is 
u rxv6ri\ra iKdebijiriifiepos* rb bb avbpeiop Kal jueyaAovpybp is rorovrop (K^Krrjro, is 
Hirop apehtL Kal airiirreiorOai. ovreos tipa trip ip rfi xf/vxff <pp6prjfia i\ evOiptSp re 
Kal y evvatov ipy 9 rovrp bb ovbbp dnovp KcbXvjua yiyperat, jui) obx l elpat fapfortp. 
Zonaras (in. p. 169): & Napfftjs iKro/xlas , &\\<»s juiproi yeppaiSs re Kal 

<rr partly iK&rar os Kal rots Kparovcrtp wKeioo/xipos. 

2 Malalas, p. 476 ; Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 647. 

3 Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 2, 6. 
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so devoted to this Virgin Mary that, ho would never commence 
an engagement until lie had received from her a signal that the 
moment was auspicious. 1 Nor even from the military point 
of view was Nurses unfitted to take the command against the 
Cloths. He possessed considerable strategic ability, as was 
afterwards proved in the battles of Sehoggia and Capua, More- 
over, he had spent some months in Italy during the first 
campaign of Belisarius; he knew the country, therefore, had 
studied the Gothic methods of warfare, had established friendly 
relations with most of the Imperial generals, and hail shown 
himself to he the one man capable of keeping them in some 
control* Thus, for several reasons, there seemed to he ground 
for hope that the appointment of Nurses would bring this 
ruinous war to a favourable conclusion. 

The event justified the foresight of Justinian. Names, with 
a large army, composed chiefly of barbarian mercenaries- — 
among them were UfiUO Lombards with J000 attendants, JOCK) 
mounted I lends under rhilomuth, 400 (lepids under Ashed, 
Huns commanded by Hagistheus, and Persians by Kobud — 
marched from I'hilippopolis to Salonn, whence he followed the 
coast to the confines of the province of Venn! in. Here be was 
thrualunod with opposition, both by the Franks, who detested 
the Lombards, and by a Gothic force under Toias stationed at 
Verona. However, by advancing along the aealioard.and using 
his fleet for transport across the mouths of the rivers which 
barred his course, Names arrived without any mishap at Kaverina, 
where, having collected the remains of the Imperial troop, he 
made ready for the grout battle which was to ductile the fate 
of Italy. 8 

This battle took place in July, 5o2. 4 The exact site of the 
engagement has not been determined. Some locate it on the 
south of Sehoggia, west of the Kluininian Way, a little to 
the north of Tndino ; others place it near Hassofenrato. Nurses 

* KvujjrtuH IIM. tv. as. Paul, LUo. Inimj. it. it : •' Krai vtr 

piliwlniun, in n»Ujjloit« cathollouH, in paupnre* munlftnu*, in nwupitraudis 
biwlliul* satis sludliMiin, tlgiliiii *>t watt' milieu in tantum ttiuiltmi, ut plus 
Huppltoatiwiibu* ad ! burnt pratoitlii >{ until armi* bclllnl* vintoriam obtinernt." 

* 1‘rocop. llrtl. (lath. tl. IS ‘id. 

' Uml. tv. UO. 

* Ibid. iv. 29 82; Thuophanmi .1. M, COM. Him Hodgkin Italy and her 
hwubm vet. iv. pp. 04S~fif$, tor a note on the site of the buttle. 
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Alamannic chiefs, Lentharis and Butelin, proved abortive. 
The great army of Tranks and Alamanni, once 75,000 strong, 
wasted by fevers and routed by Parses in the battle of Capua, 
melted away over the Alps 1 ; and in 554, for the second time 
during the reign of Justinian, Italy became a province of the 
Empire. 

Thus ends the story of the Gothic dominion in Italy. During 
sixty years of enlightened rule the Gothic sovereigns had 
laboured to secure peace and prosperity for the land they 
governed. The arts and industries were encouraged; the old 
Boman institutions were maintained ; strict justice was adminis- 
tered and religious toleration enforced; agriculture revived, 
wealth increased, and trade flourished. It was the aim of 
Theodoric to build up a Bomano-Gothic civilization in an inde- 
pendent Italy, within which conquerors and conquered might 
live side by side in friendship and prosperity. He desired to 
blend the best elements in the Gothic and the Boman character, 
and so to produce a people vigorous with the hardness of the 
Goth and civilized with the culture of Borne. But these 
elements were uncongenial, and refused to coalesce. Theodoric 
was thwarted in his good intentions, partly by the Catholic 
Church, which steadfastly opposed any rapprochement between 
the orthodox and Arians, 2 and partly by the degenerate spirit 
of the Boman people, who were unable to rise to their oppor- 
tunity, and who rewarded Theodoric’s efforts for their welfare 
only with ingratitude and persistent hostility. Confronted with 
such obstacles, it is not surprising that Theodoric failed to 
realize his ideal. The doom of Italy had, in fact, gone forth. 
The Gothic dominion offered her a last chance of unity and 
independence, and when that chance was withdrawn, Italy parted 
asunder, and through thirteen centuries became the prey of 
multitudinous distracting forces. The history of ancient Borne 
closed with the death of Totila, and the history of mediaeval 
Italy began. 

1 Agathias Hist. ii. 1-9. 

2 The story in Dial. iv. 30, which relates that a hermit of Lipari beheld 
Theodoric hurled down the crater of a volcano by John the Pope and Sym- 
machus the Patrician, illustrates tbe bitterness of clerical feeling against that 
worthy prince. Among the Catholics in France Theodoric had as evil a 
reputation as among the Italians (Greg. Tur. Mirac. i. 40). Contrast the 
panegyric of Theodoric in Procop. Bell. Goth . i. 1. 
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least of them was war. Within a century and a half Borne had 
been sacked four times 1 ; within less than twenty years it had 
been five times captured by force of arms . 2 It is true that 
neither Alaric nor Genseric, neither Bicimer nor Totila, seems to 
have inflicted wanton damage upon the structures of the city ; 
at any rate, the first three were bent solely upon plunder, and 
abstained from injuring to any serious extent the edifices them- 
selves. But although, if we except the unexecuted project of 
Totila, there was no deliberate attempt at demolition, the 
damage done to the Boman buildings by successive armies of 
pillagers must have been considerable. Ettings were tom 
away, statues were hacked about and mutilated, gilded tiles 
and beams, bronze doors and decorations, were roughly removed, 
and the monuments thus disfigured were left without repair 
until the natural process of decay completed their destruction. 

A second cause was neglect. The buildings were shaken by 
earthquake or injured by fire and pillage, but no one restored 
them. The beautiful temples, which in past times served not 
only as places of worship, but also as public museums and art 
galleries, were closed, and no one crossed their thresholds. 
Even in the days of Jerome we read that the Capitol was filled 
with mire, and all the shrines of Borne defiled with dirt and 
cobwebs . 8 And this description, rhetorical and exaggerated in 
Jerome’s time, was sadly accurate in the time of Gregory. 
According to a legend, which was believed to be true at the end 
of the sixth century, the Bishop of Canosa one day spoke with 
St. Benedict about the future of the Eternal City. The bishop 
was apprehensive of what Totila might do, and he said to 
Benedict, “ The city doubtless will be destroyed by this king, 
so that it will never more be inhabited.” But the saint replied 
with a famous prophecy, “ Borne shall never be destroyed by 
the gentiles, but it shall be shaken by tempests, lightnings, and 
earthquakes, and shall decay of itself.” 4 

A third cause of decay was the unpatriotic practice so 
common amongst the Bomans of erecting new buildings with 
materials taken from the old. “ It is well known ” — so runs 

1 By Alaric in 410, by Genseric in 455, by Bicimer in 472, by Totila in 546. 

2 In 536, 546, 547, 549, and 552. 

3 Hieron. Epp. cvii. 

4 Greg. Dial. ii. 15. 
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the edict of Majorian— " that in several instances public 
buildings, in which all the ornament of the city consisted, have 
been destroyed with the criminal permission of the authorities, 
on the pretext that the materials were necessary for public 
works. The splendid structures of ancient buildings have been 
overthrown, and the Great has been everywhere destroyed in 
order to erect the Little. From this has arisen the abuse, that 
whoever has built a private house, has, through the favour of 
the magistrates, presumed to appropriate the necessary materials 
from public buil ding s ; whereas all such buildings as contribute 
to the splendour of the city should have been restored and 
upheld by the loving reverence of the citizens.” 1 Many of the 
Emperors enacted laws prohibiting this wholesale spoliation, 
and Theodoric, the Gothic king, made a final effort to protect 
the perishing monuments. But Emperors and Kings alike were 
unable to arrest the mischief. The first buildings to suffer such 
violence were the temples, closed since 394, and tenanted, accord- 
ing to popular superstition, by evil spirits. But the secular 
structures soon shared the same fate ; and archaeologists inform 
us that they have discovered no building later than the fourth 
century which was erected originally with freshly quarried 
material. In the light of these facts it is somewhat curious to 
find Procopius belauding the Bomans for their peculiar love of 
their city and their anxious care for the preservation of its 
historic monuments. 2 Unfortunately for the reputation of the 
citizens, the edicts of the Emperors and the discoveries of our 
excavators tell a different tale. 

Gregory was a witness of the passing of Old Kome. He 
lived amid the relics of the past, in the great city on which was 
set the seal of unmistakable decay. Let us imagine him, for 
once, leaving his father’s house and mounting the Via Sacra, 
most famous of all streets, on his way to attend a lecture on the 
Capitol or to listen to a Virgil recitation in the Library of 

1 Gregorovius Borne in the Middle Ages vol. i. p. 224. 

2 Procop. Bell . Goth . iv. 22 I ku Itoi &vdpc&7roov /xdAt<Tra irdvruv ‘fyp.e'is *ifffxev 
<piAov6\iBe$ 'Pco/icuoi rvyx<ivov(riv , fores, irepi<rreAAeLv re rh. irdrpia irdvra teal 
$ta<n6f€<r0ai iv <nrov8p exovanv , for fo; jxribev dtpavlCnrai ‘Pcfyip rod TcaXaiovjtdcrpLOv. 
oX ye koI v oAfo nya pepap&apupLcvot alwa rds re v 6\em bie<r(ocravro oltcotiojiias nal 
ruv iyKaXKuTTHTfidrtav rd tt A eTorra, cf<ra oT4v re $v, XP^ V( P t€ rorodrep rb fxyKos teal 
rip arr)fieAet(r6aL di dperrjv rav irejroirjfifoav avrex^i. Procopius goes on to give a 
curious description of one ancient relic— the so-called ship of Aeneas. 
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Trajan. As he passes through the city, what kind of panorama 
would meet his view ? 

First, to the right of the Sacred Way, opposite the Colosseum, 
on the little hill called Yelia, there still was standing, with 
porphyry columns and gilded tiles intact, Hadrian’s lovely 
double temple dedicated to Yenus and Eome — the temple 
which had cost the uncourtly architect his life. Beyond it, 
spanning the road at its highest point, rose the Arch of Titus, 
from which a slight descent, lined with fine buildings, conducted 
the traveller to the Eoman Forum. The buildings on either side 
of the road were yet imposing. On the right, at the top, was the 
great brick-constructed Basilica of Constantine, with its noble 
vaulted ceiling and its three naves divided by gigantic pillars ; 
next was the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian ; beyond, the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, of which the marble frieze, 
with bas-reliefs of griffins, candelabra, and festoons, is considered 
a marvel of art ; and, further still, one caught a glimpse of the 
red granite columns of the portico built by Theodosius on the 
site of the once splendid Basilica Aemilia. On the left of 
the Yia Sacra, below the Arch of Titus, was, first, the Porticus 
Margaritaria, a handsome arcade with shops of jewellers, gold- 
smiths, and perfumers — shops, however, which had now for long 
been closed and empty. Lower down were the buildings of 
Vesta — the house of the Vestal Virgins, now transformed into 
citizens’ dwellings and pierced with many doors and windows, 
and adjoining it the sanctuary of Vesta, closed and silent. The 
road ended in the Forum, the scene of many of the most stirring 
events in Eoman history. It was an area of small extent, paved 
with slabs of travertine, crowded with statues and surrounded 
with venerable buildings. The heat in summer was stifling 
here, and in the old days the Eomans sought for some alleviation 
by spreading out shady awnings, beneath which they were able 
to take their part, with comparative comfort, in the many varied 
phases of the Forum life — in the legal discussions, the criminal 
prosecutions, the religious ceremonies and processions, the mili- 
tary pageants, the public executions, and the political banquets. 
In Gregory’s time the Forum was no longer the scene of 
brilliant spectacles or of important business transactions. It 
was still used, however, as a popular meeting-place, where the 
wiseacres of Eome foregathered to discuss the affairs of the city. 
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The buildings that surrounded the Forum were still in fair 
repair, though many of them were disused and permanently 
shut up. On the east side were two abandoned structures — the 
Temple of Castor and the retangular Temple of Julius, marking 
the spot where the body of the great Caesar had been cremated. 
Both these buildings, however, through long neglect, were falling 
into decay. On the south side of the Forum was the vast 
Basilica Julia, with nave and four aisles, the site of which in 
modem times recalls a chain of varied memories of Boman 
magistrates and the priests of S. Maria de Foro, of mediaeval 
rope-makers, of marmorarii, lime-burners, and the guardians of 
the Ospedale della Consolazione. On the north side, next to 
the Basilica Aemilia, was the small bronze Temple of Janus, 
yet containing the image of the god. Its brass gates, closed since 
Borne became Christianized, had been wrenched on their hinges 
in 537 by some half-pagan fanatics, and had never shut quite 
tightly since. 1 Beyond this temple stood the ancient Senate 
House, the elaborate decorations of which — the gilded coffers of 
the vaulted roof, the marble panelling of the walls, the bas- 
reliefs of the pediment and the bronze door — continued to be 
seen and admired long after Honorius the First had turned the 
hall into the Church of St. Hadrian. 

At the west end of the Forum was a confused mass of 
splendid monuments — the Arch of Severus, with its sculptured 
episodes of Eastern wars ; the white marble Temple of Concord, 
praised by Pliny; the elegant Temple of Vespasian, of which 
three columns are standing in the present day; the badly 
restored Temple of Saturn ; and the huge Tabularium. And at 
the back of all, to the south, there rose in solemn majesty the 
Capitoline Hill. A century and a half ago the poet Claudian 
had described the scene which met the gaze of one standing on 
the Palatine and looking towards the historic shrine of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. He spoke of the crowd of temples blocking the 
sky, the highly wrought doors, the statues seemingly suspended 
in mid-air, the innumerable arches, the beaked columns com- 
memorative of great naval victories — all alike glittering in the 
sunshine with brass and gold work, till the dazzled eye shrank 
before the splendour of the scene. 2 In these hundred and 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 25. 

2 Claudian. De VI. Cons. Honor. 42-52. 
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fifty years, however, the ravages of decay had been rapid and 
unchecked, and the view had lost somewhat of its magnificence. 
Yet even in the sixth century, the buildings of the Capitol, 
defaced and broken as they were, and robbed by enemies of 
their statues and golden tiles, must have seemed to Gregory, as 
to Cassiodorus, “ surpassing all other works of human skill.” 1 

North-east of the Forum of the Republic, between the 
Capitol and the Quirinal, on a site now covered by a network 
of insignificant and dirty streets, there stretched, in Gregory’s 
time, the splendid series of the Imperial Fora, ending on the 
north with the superb Forum of Trajan. This quarter, with 
its fine open spaces, its spreading porticoes, and its majestic 
temples, has in modern times completely changed its aspect. 
Excepting a portion of Trajan’s work, the Fora of the Emperors 
have entirely disappeared. Three Corinthian pillars of Luna 
marble, with their entablature, which once adorned the 
Temple of Mars Ultor in the Forum of Augustus; and the 
two “ Colonnacce ” of the Temple of Minerva in the Forum 
of Nerva, are the sole remains of a group of buildings which 
were once the most beautiful and magnificent in Rome. In 
Gregory’s time, however, these piazzas were not encroached 
upon, and Papal builders had not yet begun to make havoc of 
the impressive edifices. The temples, indeed, were closed, and 
here, as everywhere, there was abundant evidence of decay and 
neglect, but in its general features the scene was the same as 
in the days of the Early Empire. 

Of the entire series the Trajanic group of buildings was 
perhaps the finest. “ The Forum of Trajan,” says Cassiodorus , 2 
“ however often we see it, is always wonderful.” To make 
room for it, Trajan had cut away a ridge which formerly linked 
the Capitoline Hill with the Quirinal, separating the Imperial 
Fora from the Campus Martius. The space thus obtained was 
occupied by the large open area of the Forum itself, by the 
bronze-roofed Basilica Ulpia, the Greek and Latin Libraries, 
and the Temple of Trajan. It was further beautified by a 
multitude of statues of famous men (among them those of 
Claudian and Sidonius Apollinaris), and by an equestrian 

1 Cassiod. Fiw*. vii. 6 : “ Oapitolia celsa conscendere, hoc est hmnana 
ingenia superata vidisse.” 

a Ibid . vii. 6. 
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effigy of “ the best of princes ” himself. Ammianus Marcellinus 
has left us an interesting account of a visit made to this “ place 
imperiale” by the Emperor Constantius in 357. 1 He says 
that when the Emperor reached the Eorum, “ the most exquisite 
structure under the canopy of heaven and admired even by 
the gods themselves/’ he fell into a stupor of admiration, and, 
realizing the impossibility of himself completing any work of 
like magnificence, he exclaimed despairingly, in allusion to the 
equestrian statue, that the horse which Trajan rode was all that 
he could imitate. Whereat Prince Hormisdas, who chanced to 
be at his side, replied, “But the horse, your Majesty, must 
have a stable worthy of him. Command, then, one to be erected 
as magnificent as this/’ 

In Gregory’s time there seems to have existed in Trajan’s 
Eorum a relief representing a woman supplicating the Emperor; 
and to this group a story had become attached, to the effect that 
on one occasion Trajan, when setting out to battle, had delayed 
in order to give audience to a widow who prayed for justice. 2 3 * * * * 
Gregory knew the story, and was touched by the goodness of the 
prince. After his death in 604 a legend grew up, apparently in 
the English Church, that the Pope “ prayed ” or “ wept ” so 
earnestly for the soul of the Emperor, that he procured its 
release from the infernal torments, though at the same time 
he was divinely warned never again to presume to pray for 
any who had died in paganism. This legend is accepted by 
Paul the Deacon, but is regarded with grave suspicion by John, 
and is unconditionally rejected by later Catholic theologians. 8 


1 Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. 

2 Gregorovius says that “the legend doubtless arose from some relief then 
existing in the Forum, a province being perhaps represented as a woman 
supplicating the Emperor. Dio Cassius, 69. 6, relates the incident with the 
suppliant woman of Hadrian, with whom Trajan seems to have been afterwards 
confounded.” 

3 Paul. Diac. Vita 27 ; Job. Diac. Vita ii. 44. John endeavours to escape 
the theological difficulty by pointing out (1) that Gregory did not actually pray 

for Trajan, but only wept for him ; and (2) that the Emperor’s soul was not 
lifted to Paradise, but only released from fiery torment. Further, he throws 

all responsibility for the story on to the English Church : “ Legitur etiam penes 
easdem Anglorum ecclesias.” The reference is, of course, to the S . Gallen 

Life c. 29, where the legend first occurs. It is noticeable that the author of 

this Life, in his turn, asserts that the legend comes from Borne. His account 

is as follows: “Die quadam [Gregorius] transiens per forum Traianum, 
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The buildings of Trajan were intact in the sixth century. 
War, however, had wrought, in one respect, irreparable damage. 
The priceless treasures of Greek and Latin literature, once 
contained in the libraries, had perished. Some of the fine 
editions of the classics, inscribed on sheets of ivory, and enclosed 
in rich embroidered and jewelled cases, had been carried off 
as booty ; the common rolls had been lost, or destroyed by fire, 
or left to rot in the cupboards until they were cleared away as 
rubbish. Only a few books, secreted by some careful librarian, 
can have survived of one of the richest collections that any 
city was ever fortunate enough to possess. But the Romans of 
Gregory’s age had no longer thoughts for literature, and to Gregory 
himself the masterpieces of the pagan writers would have seemed 
but vanity. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail the other great 
monuments of ancient Rome which yet adorned the diminished 
city of the sixth century. The buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the Roman Forum and the Imperial Squares were perhaps 
the most venerable and magnificent. Yet in the Campus 
Martius and other quarters were many others equally interest- 
ing, and equally touched by the universal decay. There was 
the Pantheon, with the colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa 
under the portico, and the neglected effigies of departed Caesars 
in their shrines beneath the gilded dome. But the place was 


quod ab eo opere mirifico constructum dicunt, illud considerans repperit opus 
tam elemosinarium eum fecisse paganum, ut Christiani plus quam pagani 
esse posse videretur. Fertur namque contra bostes exercitum ducens propere 
pugnaturus, unius ad eum voce viduae misericorditer mollitus, substetisse 
totius imperator orbis. Ait enim ilia: ‘Domine Traiane, hie sunt homines 
qui fi linm meum occiderunt, nolentes mihi rationem reddere.’ Cui, ‘ Cum 
rediero,’ inquit, ‘ dicito mihi, et faciam eos tibi rationem reddere.’ At ilia : 
‘ Domine,’ ait, ‘ si inde non venies, nemo me adiuvet.* Tunc iam concite reos, 
in earn fecit coram se in armis suis subaratam ei pecuniam componere quern 
debuerunt. Hoc igitur Sanctus inveniens Gregorius, id esse agnovit quod 
legimns; Indicate gugillo et defendite viduam et vewite et arguite me dicit 
Dominies . Unde per eum quern in se habuit Christum loquentem ad 
refrigerium animae eius quid implendo nesciebat, ingrediens ad sanctum 
Petrum solita direxit lacrymarum fluenta, usque dum promeruit sibi divinitus 
revelatum fuisse exauditum, atque ut nunquam de altero illud presumpsisset 
pagano.” For this legend, see further ; John of Salisbury Polycrat. v. 8 : S. 
Thom. Summa. iii. suppl. 71, § 5 : Dante Purg. x. ; Par. xx. : Bellarmine De 
Purgat. ii. 8 : Baronius Annal. ad an. 604. Consult also De Champagny Les 
Antonins vol. i. pp. 371-373, and the references there given. 
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believed to lm haunted 1 ; the great hrotue dnora wt 
and the silenco witliiu wuh broken only by the pa 
min pouring through the ojaming in the rnjHdn to ’ 
floor, mui by the monotonous plush against tin* wa 
rising waters of Tiber. There, again, was the Mini 
Augustus, described by StruU^-^a circular building 
marble supjmrtmg u leafy garden of eyj mid r 
But no gardener came any longer to keep the tnw 
and the bronze statue of the Kn*|H«ri*r, timid a rank m 
growth kept solitary ward, There Uh* wm the IV 
with its exquisite bas-reliefi representing the thirlyod* 
of the Early Homan Empire. Then* were the I bier 
Fhuuinitis; the Stadium of iKomtmn, much of which 
standing in the Middle Ages ; the Theatres of Mari 
Hal bus ; the huge Theatre of t*Mtti|*ey, which prm 
admiring exehinmtion of t'mmmhtm, *' How i* it, «* 
thou doat not destroy, when limit hast shaken that u 
mighty ; the Hatha of Kero and Alexander, and *4' 
the monster Thermae of Idtmletiiin, the hugest bailee 
the work of thousands of C'ltri*iinn prisoners. Every 
eye was met by the melancholy magnificence of gr< 
sinking into unregarded rnitu Tie* theatres were 3 
pieces, the baths wen* dry and water hw, the temj 
closed, lit till* Open Itparea of the city the weeds gfi 
the gardens and pleasnnogroiintla were choked with 
and the grass mm pushing through the broken jaivi 
the streets- On neemmt of ebe destruction of tie? m 
mid the mmmiqmmt tliflUmUy in procuring water. t! 
anti more mluhrimta ijii mum of the my were tUmn 
the vast private jiulare# of the nobloa—*m Inigo th 
remarked of them* *' A single house m u riiy M| — we 
and silent. The sumptuous 4i»pf* f which had once 
pride of tliu luxury driving lhttuaii.fi, wn« mostly rlv 
libraries remained, save in * frn r hutches The " tiiigh 

1 If, & it 4 ; Paul, iHm, flmi , I*###, 1%, m. 

1 Gm*Io 4. Far, tv, at, 

* Fdr an mmmrn «l %U« mm H*4*Un iu k 

wl. iv, ttliiijs* U* ftini flip fnfr<re|ic*;!i iti&f# jflieft, 

* Olym&rtmm (« 4 . Ikmu p> mi , # 3 , | rf », #*.*„ 

fftiJif*. 
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of statues,” 1 which in prodigious numbers had once decorated 
the buildings and piazzas of Home, and which even the Christiar 
Prudontius had characterized as " the noblest ornaments of mu 
fatherland,” were, many of them, broken or removed, or la) 
neglected at the foot of their pedestals, with no one to restore 
them into place. The city, in short, was a city of death ; ant 
Gregory might well have anticipated Montaigne's remark, thai 
" there is nothing left of Itomo but its grave.” 

The appearance of the people was in keeping with th< 
aspect of their city. There was no longer either wealth 01 
talent left in Borne. The brilliant society so vigorously depicted 
by writers like Jerome and Ammianus Marcel linns, had vanished 
utterly. The Epicurean millionaires, the high-born matron} 
surrounded with troops of sycophants and gossips, the men o; 
pleasure, the supple, scandal -purveying churchmen, the mcroo 
nary advocates, the light-hearted, pampered populace -all them 
were seen no more. That self-indulgent, frivolous life had hunt 1 
quite out. Of the Homans of the sixth century, survivors o 
the Gothic War, all who were swayed by pleasure or ambition 
all who cared for the splendour of the court or for the hoc job 
of the learned, or for opportunities of gaining distinction am 
of making money, had taken their departure, to the new Komi 
on the Bosphorus, or had joined the court of the Patrician a 
Bavonna. The very few who remained in Home were for tin 
most part little hotter than langurs, 3 living miserably in eorneri 
of the great ruinous mansions which they had no longer tin 
means of keeping up, or huddled together in tenements in tin 
lower quarters of the city, where they fell a prey hi the mulurit 
which was engendered from the swamps caused by the deetructioi 
of the aqueducts. The whole population, estimated in the thru 
of Augustus at about a million, cannot in these days havi 
exceeded forty thousand souls. And these were all that wen 
left in a city which, besides innumerable public buildings 
contained nearly eighteen hundred palaces for the wealth’ 

* (taimL Far, til 111 r ♦* |mijuiIiis nfiititifcmsii, 1 * 

* IVUtfitift I, Kp* 14 (Migiiti IK h. txix. |». MWi ) ; M Ttuifcft tigmlini miiliii* 

la dviuto UU out, ui dna ddom at ftiigunti* cordln mwtri hmnium, #|«« 
huntutto Imia &mto* idanot** ncmirttnuH, non |»««fmtw ftd»fd©er<}.** ilrugtir^ 
during Ids ggmtifteftku often guv© dl©wit«r,mt Imm tho truiMury oi the Chur© 
t«i uf goud family whw wore In want. 
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and more tlum forty ~mx ihmwimd lodgiugdieuara n* 
well-to-do* 

Every tiling in the place mm Magmmt. t'iv 
hoptduaaly dialunited, urthtfy then* wua 

Senate indeed—' 14 the flower «f the human nice/' in 1 
courtly phrase 1 still ex isle* I it* name, but the »m 
assigned to it, in the Pragmatic Sitttefhit of d inline 
of regulating, in rmymivtiuu with the 1**»|*«\ the i 
nnitsurt’H used by tradesmen. 4 There mm no re 
manufacture to restore prosperity, Iraimng had 
the train of wealth, Agriculture, whirl* had revive- 
ruin of TluMHlorie, mm utterly decayed, The t amj* 
men presented the up{a<uninee ef M n great path, .fit 
villager, faring lordly mudiurra, fettsj4ri% f«'UnU*M ( < 
mm turn it dangortuts and jsmtileiifaal wddermet*. * 
hut the lines of broken injmitluctu und the chart 
villas und rmtutry-hottHoa Imre witness t*» the hie th 
flourished there. 

Thus, then, in the middle *T the sixth century. i 
the classical age mined doomed to uumMer away i 
the apart of the elements* the prey of r*44w*e 
harlmmns, and wronged hv her mvn children Yet 
city of fading sphnuhmr amdher lh*um mm growing 
clearest light of the univitmo 44 mm not rxiutgundu* 1 
had o nee believed, 11 The Ktorttal t*tty mm by m* t 
it mm mdy undergoing the figottsm of tmtudtmii 
of the Caesars mm in |>mw of Weetmssg the idly *» 
Tern plea and jmlumi were tmi dt*apj«‘*rin& but rli 
king built and adorned with i'Vtsrdi«crro»*t*ig n 
Kmjmror and court hud vanished, but nw 
laid taken their place, The toga had Iwii exeliat 
cowl, Urn sccptro for the oruxfor. And though f:«t 
coaaed to govern th« world by fore* of arm*. »hr* t 
to claim dominion m lh»* divinely itpjwnnM guardian i 
trator of the Chriatiun religion.* Thu* *>« the «!•* ot 

» C#**l«4. Far, t. IB, * V. 

* literal, ad Kmtoek, t‘rn *f, i« Comm. Kit-<h 

* Cl*t»g. 'tor. Kutta I tom* "wht uttuttm *i (••{»»» M«*ii r» 

Prolog.). Cf. H. Uullm Lift c. ** lUm%m mm hi Mam « *ir 
dcmluii” 
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classical city, and inheriting the ancient classical tradition, the 
mediaeval Christian Kome was gradually coming into being — 
the Borne of the Prince of the Apostles and the Martyrs, the 
Pome of churches, of monasteries, of pilgrim shrines, of the 
Bishops of the Lateran. 

It will be advisable to notice briefly a few of the more 
important buildings of this new Eome. 

Of the great patriarchial churches, the most venerable was 
the Basilica of Constantine, near the Asinarian Gate — “ the 
mother and head of all the churches of the city and of the 
world ” — originally dedicated to the Eedeemer, but known since 
the sixth century as the Basilica of St. John Lateran. It was 
a comparatively small building, consisting merely of a nave 
and two aisles, but its decorations and ornaments were so 
splendid as to win for it the name of the “ Golden Basilica/* 
Close by, in the Domus Faustae, was the episcopal palace, where, 
from the time of Constantine to the migration to Avignon, the 
successors of St. Peter had their residence. 

On the other side of the Tiber, in the Vatican region — a 
territory already filled with convents, hospitals, and churches — 
rose the Basilica of St. Peter . 1 This great church, with its 
spacious marble- cased atrium, its nave and four aisles, its 
ninety-two columns, its semicircular tribune glistening with 
mosaics, retained substantially its original form down to the 
pontificate of Julius the Second. It was built traditionally by 

1 Some details about St. Peter’s are given in Greg. Tur. Mirac. i. 28. 
About the tomb be writes as follows : “ Hoc sepulcrum sub altari collocatum 
valde rarum babetur. Sed qui orare desiderat, reseratis cancellis quibus 
locus ille ambitur, accedit super sepulcrum ; et sic fenestella parvula pate- 
facta, immiso introrsum capite, quae necessitas promit efdagitat. Nec 
moratur effectus, si petitionis tantum iusta proferatur oratio. Quod si beata 
auferre desiderat pignora, palliolum aliquod momentana pensatum facit 
intrinsecus, deinde vigilans ac ieiunans, devotissime deprecatur, ut devotioni 
suae virtus apostolica suffragetur. Mirum dictu I si fides bominis praevaluerit, 
a tumulo palliolum elevatum ita imbuitur divina virtute, ut multo amplius 
quam prius pensaverat ponderet ; et tunc scit qui levaverit, cum eius gratia 
sumpsisse quod petiit. Multi enim et claves aureas ad reserandos cancellos 
beati sepulcri faciunt, qui ferentes pro benedictione priores accipiunt, quibus 
infirmitati tribulatorum medeantur.” Gregory says also : “ Extant bodie apud 
urbem Romanam duae in lapide fossulae, super quern beati apostoli, deflexo 
poplite, orationem contra ipsum Simonem Magum ad Dominum effuderunt. 
In quibus cum de pluviis lympbae collectae fuerint, a morbidis expetuntur, 
baustaeque mox sanitatem tribuunt.” 
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Constantino* who, according t«* tin* 1’aj^tl hiegraph 
a basilica over the body of the blessed !Vt or, whn-h 
in a brmm* ease/* 1 The workmandup *4 the edit 
and the building must have seemed mean when ****?; 
those of a former ago, The material* u*ed \i* re fa 
from other structures, the walls being a patehuorh o 
ami tin! bases and capitals v ( the pillar* Wiw# dhnuuul 
site was Imliowod l*v mo fttoriesof the Christian marl 
to death by Nero, ami by the tradition of St , IVu-r's 
Ami* above all the prevents ndie of tin* A|»hiJo*s U 
its guidon vault made the lbiSilintnf I bo Vatican t 
the religious life of I ham*. Tho tomb of iSw Jew is 
was* its it worts tho ptdhtdittm of ttestoin greatness 
out! sj*ot where a Uomau could still fool that his r 
entirely lost its claim ttjroti the mvmmmwf the worl 
for tho festival outlie *2\Wh of *ltt«ttsrnfiio long tmiuH 
from far-distant lands* 1 Hither the prince of tho 
costly offerings to tho chief of tho A|**sfhon He 
hut a few imimtvm which the first half of tho so 

supplies Theodorie, though an Artatuttid n ti*4h, " 

with tho deep devotion of it Culholn/* 1 and presn 
altar two silver candlesticks seventy pound* in wmj 
Clovis tho Frank offered *' n royal gift adorned wt 

* tAter t*ml, IVn Ntloofo. 

9 At this limp va*t rmwfi* of pilgrim* immiali? w 
mm n«»ts wlibh itr^w ilium w#?r® »f«#4 m««V* iWo 
reward a prayer tmfatn it,*' fCt P#n4#mittJi. " * Uw* 

Ktmiul* ill art#? Vi4iniun/ , f Pmiliftti* *4 Ne)* m»4 !** m*)i* mi * 
as ttUa 4 St tit# imiiUry m«tuCft»4 lit Mr*#. fhal ill t* 
if, b\ ii. $ bus it eurimi* story of * 0*ttii*b l4tle*o l** 

fur ill# t»v#rlUr»w of llw Ifutt*, ”acsttfo*t at, a4ian#tU *414 *3 #**% 
gtatrupiiiii*, tyum h limit in?# ml tkmtimm **»»*» 

obllttrnt.” u*i**Uy earn# f«r lli» WmUrnl *4 ill* 

in Kth xtKvii, f U), Unduly w.li C 

but limy w»rtt yrmliiKtlvtf »t »tll H«m* tb« /«■! 
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** Hen taut am km Inm t ibatatm «|ii*iii#t 
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stonos ,” 1 * * as the firetfruits of his conversion, and the earliest oi 
the connexion which was to lie in after-times bet ween his owi: 
successors and those of the Apostle, dustin, too, sent from 
Constantinople vessels of gold and silver ornamented will 
jewels, embroidered cloths, ami volumes of the Gospels in costly 
bindings set with precious stones a ; and similar presents wen 
made by Justinian shortly before the outbreak of the Gothic 
War . 8 Lastly, the veteran Ilelisarius, from his share of the spoils 
dedicated hero a golden cross inlaid with gems, on which hi . 1 
victories were enumerated; and two large candlesticks of silvo 
gilt, which in the ninth century still stood “ before the body ol 
St. Peter." 4 The Vatican Basilica, thus enriched, gradually carat 
to represent the power of the Roman Church and the majesty 
of the Roman city. Aral when at bust Honorius the First stripped 
Hadrian’s finest temple of its metal tiles to adorn St. Peter's 
roof , 5 the act was hut the logical conclusion of a sequence of 
events which had converted Rome from a city of F,mj Hirers and 
soldiers and jurists into a city of pilgrims and monks and priest s. 

Scarcely less rich, and certainly more beautiful than Si. 
Peter’s, was the Basilica of St. Paul—the magnificent church 
completed by Honorius on the Gstian Way, where once a chapel 
marked the traditional site of the Apostle's martyrdom. It had 
been superbly decorated by Uullu Plaeidia, the sister of Honorius, 
under the guidance of Pope lose, and at this time was, josrhaps, 
tho most splendid and impressive church in Rome. The eighty 
magnificent pillars, the marble casing of the walls, the gilded 
ceiling, and the great arch resplendent with mosaics, must have 
presented a truly dazzling spectacle for the throngs of pilgrims 
who came to pay their vows at the tomb of the Doctor of the 
Gentiles. 

“ by Tlbor'it fiurrmit where the turf on the left hank I« grazed, 

And Oxtla'a road guimluth the hallowed ground, 

Our priueo’x favour them to I'aut a Htatuty fan*? uprakod, 

And pranked with golden plated tho olrouit round. 

“ With branching foil of metal blazo on high the burnished beams, 
trim aisles am ruddy »>i tho morning ray; 

Of pillar* white ‘ncath glided vault a fourfold order gleams, 

And Mtshm dyed an green tot lea* In May," * 

1 Lib, Pant, Vita Ilormittia*. ’ Ibid, Vita Itarmimlad ; Vita Joan, I. 

1 Ibid. VitaJmn, II. * Ibid. Vita Vujtlii, * Ibid, Vita llmmii. 

* brudoutlui*. Perktepb. xil. 45 84. (Translated hy P. Kt. John Thackeray.) 
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The Liberian Basilica on the Ksijuiline, ami that <> 
Lawrence outsit to the walla on the road to Tivoli. cnmphu 
number of the live ancient putriarchial churches of Home, 
these the former, S. Maria Maggiore, is inleivstiug lW 
remarkable mosaie.s executetl by Hope Sixtus tin* Thiol, 
also for the fact that it was probably the lira! Homan eh 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The title conferred on 
supposed to commemorate the eontlenuiation of Nest*<rina, 
the triumph of the orthodox atlinuation that Mary was induct 
Mother of Cod. '1'lu* < ’httreh of St. Lawrence, on the site u 
martyr’s jjravr, is alleged to have hee» founded by Constau 
and was rebuilt by (Jregury’s predecessor, I’ojm* IVLigin 
Second,* who also is ladievod to have brought from Const 
nople relics of St. Stephen the Brotommtyr, and to have nt 
them to bo placed in St. Ijiwrenee’s euflin. 

The live basilicas above mentioned had lbr Ion** bet a 
in peculiar and universal honour. They were not assignc 
any cardinals, hut were presided over by the Bishop of f 
himself, while the whole body of Christians disj»>raed thro 
out the world constituted their community, By the tin: 
Oregory, moreover, along with these Jive, two other laud 
wore regarded with sj«*uial veneration that **f S, Sebnslum 
the Appian Way, and that of S. < We in Uerusnlomme, T! 
“the seven churches of Home,’' became, from the sixth century 
goal of pilgrimagiss, and the central jmint* of ( 'atiadie dev « 

Besides these seven great ehurehes, Borne, at this time, 
sefHUid about twenty-eight limit, 9 or parish churches, in w hiel 
sacraraontH wens regularly administered, and which were 
under the charge of a cardinal-presbyter. Some of these 
of great antiquity, and, fur the interest of their assoc int 
tsptalled the more celebrated hnsitam Sta b was S. ptaletu 
on the Kstjuiline Hill, traditionally the oldest ehureh in B 
and built where the house of 1‘udens had once given latrboa 

1 Lib. l\mt. Vita PrhttjU 11. 

* The original number was twenty. live (Lik P,mt. Vtin Mtrtrlii). I 
there were twenty-eight, of which a list Is given la ,%«*!«» Hun. I. mui 
" dc tollande autbiUi In cwmUtl* puntlfloiU." (t.ebtw (W, iv, p, tali, 
the acts of the synod held by Gregory la IMH, five at th» »luh at *v 
omitted (via, BB, Aamt liana, CroaeanUana, Nlenmedr*, Mstihanu*, i'stu*' 
three new one* appear (via. B, tlalbiaa, 8H, Mar« : «dbmt» and 
Quatuor Uoronatt). 
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to St. I Her ; .such also were S. Clemente. S. Prism on the 
Avontino, and S. Pruxsede. Itt addition to the-ie twenty -eight 
tituli, there, were in Rome a multitude of usher buildings 
connoetud with the nervine of religion ■— ehurehea, chapels, 
shrines and oratories, hospitals, guest-houses and convents. the 
number of which wan steadily and incessantly on the increase. 

Of the Christian places of worship in this {teriod two charar 
tomtica require a passing notice. 

First, their are.hitoctum was basilican, and their distinguishing 
quality was severe simplicity. On their exteriors little cure 
was bustowod — in striking contrast to the tomphw «*f antiquity. 
Their interiors exhibit the same general features- - a nave with 
two aisles divided by stately lines of volumes, a semicircular 
apse, and (when there hnpjx'ned to he a transept) an arch in 
front of the apse. The vacant spares on arch and apse and 
walls were adorned with mosaics, austere and solemn in nut 
caption, but most brilliant, in effect. The introduction of such 
decorations was not indeed universally acceptable, but it was 
becoming increasingly common, and not a few eminent church 
men wrote or spoke in their defence. Paulines, for instance, 
upheld the practice on the ground that pictorial representa- 
tions supplied food for thought to the {ample in the intervals of 
the services 1 ; and Gregory himself, as we shall nee hereafter, 
supported the custom for reasons somewhat similar .' 4 An 
atrium, with a fountain in the midst, enclosed by n colonnade, 
usually formed the approach to these churches, and trot tin 
frequently almost hid them from view. 

Secondly, the Homan churches were constructed to a great 
extent from old materials. We have already remarked this in 
the case of the Vatican Hast lieu ; and the Vatican Basilica was 
no exception to the general rule. Thus the pavement of the 
Basilica of St, Paid was patched with mmn than nine handled 
miscellaneous inscriptions, and its columns were the spt.il ,,f 
ancient buildings. The Church of St. Peter tut Vincula, again, 
was adorned with columns of Greek marble, taken iuu .i probably 
from the Baths of Trajan or of Titus ; tin* Chtmh of the Jhdy 
A {sixties was rebuilt by Pelagia* with stones and ohtmni fV».ut 
the Bath* of Constantino ; the pillar* of St. Sabina seem me-e 
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the acts of the Ostrogothic sovereigns from Theodoric to Theo- 
dahad, and regulated the affairs of the province in a series of 
legislative enactments. Of this edict we need here notice only- 
two sections, which are important for the light they cast on the 
position of the Pope. The 19th section, “De Mensuris et 
Ponderibus,” runs thus : “ In order that no occasion of fraud or 
injury to the provinces may arise, we decree that produce he 
furnished and money received according to those weights and 
measures which Our Piety hath by these presents entrusted to 
the keeping of the most blessed Pope and the most honourable 
Senate.” Here, then, we observe that a matter of purely 
secular business is committed to the Bishop of Eome, who, in 
this regard, is placed on an administrative equality with the 
Eoman Senate. But the 12th section of the edict, dealing 
with the appointment of the civil governors of the Italian 
provinces, is even more startling. It is thus worded: “We 
order, moreover, that fit and proper persons, able to administer 
the local government, be chosen as governors of the provinces 
by the bishops and chief persons of each province from .the in- 
habitants of the province itself.” By this law churchmen were 
given a certain influence and control in the Italian provincial 
government; hence, of course, the Pope, who as Metropolitan 
and Patriarch had unbounded influence with the provincial 
bishops, obtained indirectly a share in the secular government, 
not only of his own city, but also of all the cities in which his 
provincial bishops resided. The importance of such an enactment 
for the extension of the power of the Papacy is too obvious to 
require enlarging on. 

The Gothic War, then, in many respects, tended to the 
advantage of the Pope. In the first place, as I have shown, 
his legal powers were extended. And in the second place, his 
authority was strengthened by the very circumstances of his 
environment. In a city beggared alike of rank and wealth and 
learning, but devoted to religion, he found himself supreme. 
The Emperor was far away at Constantinople, the Byzantine 
Governor held his court in Eavenna, the Senate was a pithless 
shadow. The few subordinate officials who occupied the Palatine 
were not of such standing as seriously to interfere with him. 
The Pope was the man of highest rank in Eome, and he repre- 
sented the only Eoman institution which yet retained vitality, 
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masters. Silverius, in his hostility to the Arians, had ove 
looked the theological caprices of Justinian and the Mon 
physite leanings of the all-powerful Theodora. 1 2 The Empres 
who “ clung to her Monophysite creed as if it had been son 
new form of sensual gratification,” strongly resented the depos 
tion of Anthimus, and was resolved by any means to resto 
him to his dignities. In 537, accordingly, she wrote abrupt 
to Silverius : “ Delay not to come to us, or, at least, restc 
Anthimus to his see.” Silverius groaned aloud when h ere ; 
the letter, and exclaimed, “Now I know that this affa gL^ 
bring about my death.” Nevertheless, putting his trust jgjx 
and St. Peter, he replied : “ Most Noble Empress, never 
what you ask, or recall a heretic who has been condemn 
wickedness.” 

It chanced that at this time there resided at Const^^^op 
as Papal representative, a certain Vigilius, an ambilwafe aj 
unscrupulous man of aristocratic parentage and sympa^es. m 
532 this person had been nominated by Pope BoffiStee § 
Second as his own successor in the Holy See ; but tlliftjlag^ 
infringement of the elective rights of the clergy andfegpl^it 
provoked such a tumult that Boniface was compejS to nu 
the obnoxious decree, acknowledging it to .be contiMy" tof Jar\ 
The failure of this attempt naturally deprived Yimjgls of: a; 
chance he might have had of being elected by fair ■swansjtl t 
coveted office. But he did not yet abandon ajk&tope. I 
influence was sufficient to procure him the postjfiifir" apocri 
arius ” or Papal ambassador, at Constantinople Igfffd here j 
settled down to watch the course of events ©Jf await 1 
opportunity for striking a blow for the greaJJ^clesiasth 
prize. The quarrel between Silverius and the Empress ga 
him the opening he desired. 

Theodora and Yigilius soon came to an agreement. Th( 
dora, for her part, promised the Nuncio a considerable sum 
money and the bishopric of Eome; while on, his side Yigili 
undertook virtually to annul the Council of Chalcedon 

1 For the story of Silverius, see Lib. Pont Vita Silverii; Liberatus Brevi 
22; Procop. Bell . Goth. i. 25; Hist Arc. i. These authors do not alw 
agree in points of detail, but they leave us in no uncertainty as to the gene 
outline of the story of Silverius. 

2 Lib. Pont. Vita Bonifacii II. 
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a very different man from the Vigilius who was called upon 
to execute it. As Pope he was no longer free. It was utterly 
impossible for him to annul the acts of his predecessors, or 
tamper with the inveterate traditions of the Apostolic See. 
Not the meanest of all his suffragans would for one moment 
have tolerated such an outrage. So Vigilius, having to choose 
between the fury of the Empress and the revolt of all the West, 
accepted the former as the lesser evil, and forwarded the 
following reply to his former confederate : “Ear be it from me 
to do this thing. Aforetime I spoke wrongly and foolishly ; 
but now I will in no wise consent to recall a man that is a 
heretic and under ban of anathema. Although I be an 
unworthy vicar of the blessed Apostle Peter, yet what can be 
said against my holy predecessors, Agapetus and Silverius, 
who condemned him ? ” 1 

Theodora was not a woman one could play with. She 
received the defiance in August, 545, and she instantly des- 
patched an officer to Eome with these instructions: “If you 
find the Pope in the Basilica of St. Peter, spare him ; if in the 
Lateran, or the palace, or any church, instantly put him on 
board ship and bring him hither to us. And if you do not do 
thus, by Him who liveth for ever, I will have you flayed alive.” 
It seems that Vigilius was unpopular with the Eomans, who 
accused him, among other things, of killing a notary by a blow 
on the face, and of causing his own nephew to be beaten to 
death. Theodora’s emissary, therefore, did not apprehend any 
serious opposition to the arrest. On the 22nd of November, 
545, Vigilius went in state from the Lateran to the Church of 
S. Caecilia in Trastevere, to assist at the patronal festival and 
to give the communion to the people. While thus engaged, he 
was addressed by the Byzantine officer, who requested him to 
accompany him to the ship. The Pope obeyed. The people, 
stunned by the suddenness of the affair, followed in large 
crowds, beseeching the Bishop’s prayers ; and when Vigilius had 
offered a short petition, they all cried, “ Amen.” The ship then 
weighed anchor. But as the Eomans watched it glide away, 
they were suddenly seized with a strange frenzy, and catching 
up any missile that came to hand, they hurled it after their 
departing Bishop, shrieking, “ Hunger go with thee ! mortality 
1 Lib . Pont . Vita Vigilii . 
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Vigilius was succeeded by Pelagius, the brave Archdea< 
who had played a prominent part in the Gothic War. He 1 
accompanied the late Pope to Constantinople, where he succeec 
in so conciliating the favour of Justinian, that the latter 1 
even proposed to supersede Yigilius and elevate Pelagius to 
place. 1 This project, indeed, had not been carried out, but wl 
news came of Vigilius’s death, Justinian at once made known 
wish that Pelagius should be elected as his successor. 

At Eome, however, Pelagius was received with grave suspici 
It was reported that he had bought the bishopric; and a rum( 
— quite unfounded, it seems — had got about that he had e\ 
been accessory to the death of his predecessor. So universa 
was this story believed, that it was impossible to find th: 
bishops willing to consecrate him, and the ceremony was at 1 
performed by the bishops of Perugia and Florence, assisted 
Andrew, a presbyter of Ostia. At once the majority of 1 
clergy, monks, and nobles withdrew from his communion. 

In this crisis it was necessary for the Pope to take immedii 
steps to clear himself of the charges, and to regain, if possib 
the attachment of his flock. He accordingly consulted w; 
Marses, and the plan which they agreed upon was emineni 
characteristic of the times. Already, partly owing to t 
Christian regard for the solemnity of an oath, partly to the i 
creasing difficulty of conducting judicial investigations, pari 
perhaps to the example of Teutonic nations, it was becomi 
more and more usual to allow accused persons, particulai 
bishops, to purge themselves on oath at the shrine of soi 
saint. 2 Now, the Eoman saint, Pancratius, as Gregory of Toi 
informs us, enjoyed a high reputation as an avenger of perjur; 

1 Lib . Pont. Vita Vigilii. 

2 See below, p. 466, note. 

3 Greg. Tut. De Glor. Mart. 39 : “ Est etiam hand procul ab huius ur 
muro et Pancratius martyr, valde in periuris ultor. Ad cuius sepulcrum, 
cuiusquam mens insana iuramentum immane proferre voluerit, prius qui 
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apostolorum sive aliorum martyrum commanentes, non alibi pro hac nec 
sitatenisitemplumexpetere beati Pancratii, ut eius severitatis censura publ 
discernente aut veritatem audientes credant aut pro fallacia iudicii 
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danger of schism. He warned bishops that by rejecting his 
communion they were severing themselves from the Church of 
Christ, and he cordially invited all who still felt scruples to 
come to Eome and discuss the matter with him personally. 1 

Besides these arguments, Pelagius endeavoured to employ 
another less convincing. Names the Governor was, as I have 
said, a man of strong religious feelings, and to him the Pope 
appealed to crush out the evil by forcible means. “ Do not be 
deterred,” he wrote, “ by the silly objection that the Church is 
persecuting. ... Ho man is a persecutor unless he constrains 
people to do what is wrong. He who punishes evil deeds or 
prevents their commission is not a persecutor, but a friend. . . . 
That schism is an evil, and that schismatics should be put down 
by the secular arm, we learn both from Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. But whoever is separated from the Apostolic See is 
undoubtedly in schism. ... Do not hesitate, therefore, to 
repress such persons by your authority as governor and judge. 

. . . There are a thousand examples and a thousand decrees 
which clearly prove that those who cause division in the Holy 
Church should be punished by the officers of the State, not 
only with exile, but also with confiscation of property and severe 
imprisonment.” 2 Whether Narses ever took steps in accord- 
ance with the Pope’s wishes, we do not know. It is certain, 
however, that the schism continued in Northern Italy, creating 
a regrettable division of strength at a time when the closest 
union was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the country. 

Pelagius died in the year 560, and John the Third was 
elected in his stead. But at this point we will leave for a tima 
the consideration of the Papacy. The strength and the weak- 
ness of its position at this period have been pointed out. Its 
strength lay in the increase of its legal jurisdiction, and the 
removal of the secular government to so great a distance from 
Borne. Its weakness arose from the I talian schism, and 
Justinian’s love of interfering even in matters purely ecclesi- 
astical. The causes of weakness, however, were soon to be 
lessened or removed, while the elements of strength were 
destined to be multiplied. Thus the prospects of the Papacy 
were hopeful For the Popes, as for Eome itself, a new age 
was about to begin. ° 

1 Pelagii X. Epp. 5, 6, 9, 15 (Migne P. L. lxix.). 

2 Ibid. 2 (Migne, lxix. 394). 
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When these facts axe taken into consideration, it can scarcely 
be maintained that Gregory received a first-rate education. He 
had, however, the best that could be got at the time, and by 
comparing some passages in the “ Lives ” with a contemporary 
treatise of Cassiodorus entitled, Be Artibus ac Disciplines Libera - 
Hum Litter arum, we are able to arrive at a. very fair idea of the 
training to which he was subjected. 

Paul the Deacon tells us that in the arts of grammar, rhe- 
toric, and dialectic, Gregory was well versed from boyhood, so 
that, although these studies were still flourishing in Eome, 
he was second to none in his skill in them . 1 And a similar 
statement is found in Gregory of Tours . 2 Both writers thus 
impute to Gregory a remarkable proficiency in the arts at that 
period most in vogue. 

Of these arts, grammar — called by Isidore a the source 
and basis of liberal culture ” — was not the least important. 
Much more, of course, was then included in this term than 
modem usage would imply. As defined by Cassiodorus, 
grammar meant such a study of the best poets and orators 
as would enable the student to write both poetry and prose 
with elegance and correctness . 3 It was, in fact, the study of 

1 Paul. Diac. Vita 2. 

2 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc . x. 1. 

3 Oassiod. De Artibus 1 : “ Grammatica vero est peritia pulchre loquendi 
ex poetis illustribus, oratoribusque oollecta. Ofdcium eius est sine vitio dio- 
tionem prosalem metricamque componere. Finis vero elimatae locutionis vol 
soripturae, inculpabili plaoere peritia.” Tbe text-book for grammar, in onr 
sense of tlie word, was Donatus. To him students are referred by Cassiodorus 
and Martianus Capella. Gregory alludes to his rules (Epp. v. 53a, § 5). It 
appears from Greg. Tur. Hist. Frcmc. x. 31, § 19, that in Gaul Martianus 
Gapella was considered the great authority for teaching the seven liberal arts. 

“ Quod si te sacerdos Dei, quicunque es, Martianus noster septem disciplinis 
erudiit, id est, si te in grammaticis docuit legere, in dialecticis altercationum 
propositiones advertexe, in rhetoricis genera metrorum agnoscere, in geometricis 
terrarum linearumque mensuras colligere, in astrologicis cursus siderum 
contemplari, in arithmeticis numerorum partes colligere, in harmoniis 
Bonorum modulationes suavium accentuum carminibus concrepare ; si in his 
omnibus ita fueris exercitatus, tit tibi stylus noster sit rustious, neo sio quoque 
deprecor tit aveUas quae scripsi.” Soon, however, Capella’s treatise began to 
be regarded with suspicion by the orthodox. “ It contained a remarkable 
anticipation of the Copernican theory in a statement that Mercury and Venus 
revolved round the sun ; it asserted the existence of the antipodes ; and finally 
it referred to the Triune God of Christianity in the same category with the 
gods of paganism. It was from these pages that Virgilius, the Irish bishop of 
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and Sallust, Pliny, and Cicero of the writer* in }.r**» The 
same authorities were doubtless read in t»regory* turn' lint 
it must be confessed that Uw extant works «>f <#reg«*»y exhibit 
little or no trace of any study of the classe s. VI hai« »cr ko<>w - 
ledge of ancient literature he hint >*n<e jaws* * -I, the hard 
worked Bishop had obviously forgotten. 

After grammar came tim study of rhetoric " the art of 
speaking well on civil questions."* Prolwldy t .««»« •»!<»» »»* * 
treatise ou this subject may Iw taken t*> th« text- 

books then ustsl iu the Homan school*. It it hawd uj-n. « i* <i«> 
and Quintilian, anti is of moderate length, l wing n> t much 
more than a statement of the chiet rhetorical h«rtn« with 
explanations of techuiqd terms, so that to he « t »»»«< t» „ 
it would require to bo supplemented hy g«**l « rd instru. iu»« 
The rhetorical teaching of this period was s» part th«*>»**n< <d 
instruction concerning the divisions of a d$iw«*urw\ rhythm, 
varieties of style and the like end in |*»rt practical. Tim 
pupils were exercised in dtteUuMtion «tt piwwnWl »uhj«*ts, 
being taught to debate, to argu**» t«» deliver pumgyrt*- <*t 
invective, to condense tt chain of ideas into a flowing 
Of these exercises the extant declamation* of Kin*..«i»o» m«* 
stand as typical examples.* They nm of two kind* Sum- 
are mere displays of rhetorical skill «w purely imaginary 
subjects- -such, e,ij„ as ” Tin* words of Thetis as she g«r**l on 
the corpse of Achilles ’* ; “ of Metteiaus as ho 1»>W •>« the 
burning of Troy”; “of I»id« watching the •|o|aU>m> of 
Aeneas”; "of Juno when she saw that Antaou* so equal ttt 
strength to Hercules,” Others arc set sjawlaw srijq**-**! to t<* 
addressed to a public assembly or to judge*. Among *««h 
orations are the following; “Against an atnl<wwmlMr wh<» 
betrayed his country to tlm enemy ” ; ” Against * law 0tm*~ I Hi |f 
that priests ami vestal virgins shall be dtMnMMml m safety fsrem 
a captured city”; " Against a man who placet « «utue «t 
Minerva in a brother'; “Against a father «h» re fused 5 , 
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Boethius, and, through. Boethius, on Aristotle. Expounded by 
a judicious teacher, it would convey to pupils a very fair idea 
of ancient logic. 

John the Deacon says that Gregory was “arte philosophus'' x ; 
but this phrase can scarcely mean very much. That Gregory 
had any knowledge of metaphysical philosophy is. extremely 
unlik ely. 2 Jerome says that in his time hardly any one read 
Aristotle, and few had heard so much as the name of Plato. 
Throughout the fifth century (though here and there we come 
across a student of Greek philosophy) the interest in the subject 
was steadily declining; and when, in 529, Justinian closed the 
schools of Athens, and the last philosophers fled away to seek 
an ideal republic in Persia, 3 metaphysical speculation altogether 
ceased, and all the philosophy thereafter known to the West was 
that contained in the works of Cicero, Boethius, and Martianus 
Capella. But though it is certain that Gregory was no meta- 
physician, yet there is another sense in which he might have 
been correctly described as a philosopher. In later life he was 
undoubtedly versed in ethics, and his grasp of the principles of 
moral philosophy have even won for him the appellation of 
“the Christian Seneca/' It is possible, of course, that in his 
school-days Gregory heard lectures on Marcus Aurelius and 
Seneca, 4 and was initiated, perhaps, into some of the doctrines 
of the Mcomachean Ethics. 5 But the manner in which he 
treats his problems in the Morals is not academic, and his 
conclusions seem to be the result of independent thought. 
I conceive, therefore, that Gregory's “ philosophy " was taught 
him by a long and various experience of mankind. As a 
study, it is improbable that it formed a part of his university 
curriculum. 

Besides grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, Cassiodorus deals 
with the so-called mathematical sciences — arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. But his treatises on all these 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 1. 

2 He occasionally refers to philosophers ; e.g. Epp t iii. 65 ; of. Mor . 

yinrm. 19 . 

Agathias Eist. ii. 30, 81. The same author gives an interesting acoount 
of a philosopher named Uranius, who served as a standing joke at Constanti- 
nople, until he too went to Persia (ii. 29, 32) . 

4 Gregory quotes Seneca in Epp. i. 33. 

5 See Greg. Mor. ii. 28, 29. 
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time. In respect of the tides of the sea, Isidore says, “ Some 
persons say that there are in the depths of ocean certain 
passages for the winds, as it were the nostrils of the world. 
According as the air is alternately sent out or drawn back along 
these passages, it causes the sea to rise or fall. Some, however, 
hold that the ocean rises with the increase of the moon, and is 
drawn back again by certain aerial forces emanating like breath 
from the moon itself. Others say that the sun draws up water 
from the ocean for its flames, and then diffuses it among the 
stars to temper their fires. Thus when the sun draws up the 
water it makes high tide in the ocean. But whether the waters 
are raised by the blowing of winds, or whether they rise with 
the course of the moon, or fall by the influence of the sun, is 
known to God alone, who has made the world, and who alone 
understands its meaning. The ocean is incomparable in size, 
untraversable in width. Which Clement, the disciple of the 
Apostle, has endeavoured to express when he says, ‘ Ho one can 
cross the ocean or reach the worlds which are beyond it/ But 
the philosophers say that beyond the ocean there is no land, and 
that the sea, like the land, is held together by a thick atmo- 
sphere of clouds. . . . But why the sea does not become larger, 
and why, with such supplies of water from the rivers, it does 
not rise in height, the Bishop Clement says is because salt 
water naturally consumes the fresh water that comes into it, and 
thus the saltness of the sea exhausts the supplies of water it 
receives, however great they may be. Besides, there is what 
the winds carry off, what the vapour and the sun absorb. We 
see pools and many hollows dried up in a very short time by 
the winds and the sunshine. But Solomon says that unto 
the place from whence the rivers come , thither they return again , 
which must be understood of the sea, that through certain 
hidden passages of the deep the waters flow back and return to 
their sources, and then as before flow again in their rivers.” 1 

finally, it is likely that Gregory attended lectures on juris- 
prudence. Borne ranked with Berytus and Constantinople as 
one of the great legal universities, and it is probable that the 
professors of jurisprudence were superior in ability and eminence 
to the professors of the other faculties. The education of a boy 
like Gregory, the son of a public man and himself destined for 
1 Isidor. De Nat Her. 40, 41. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE COMING OF THE LOMBARDS 

For sixteen years after the death of Totila, Justinh 
Italy with little opposition. Then from the Julia: 
“unutterable” Lombards poured down upon the c 
the unhappy provincials were once again exposed 
horrors of invasion and of conquest. 

/ The Lombards were the last of the Teutonic n 
settled in the western part of the Roman Empire.) 1 
“savage with more than ordinary German fierce 
indeed in numbers, but of martial, independent tei 
barbarians were the inheritors of the Gothic mor 
founded in Italy a kingdom which endured for tv 
years. (, From the sixth century to the eighth, ^from 
Desideiius, the Lombards ruled in the home of the 
and they have left behind a still-enduring memorii 
selves in the style of one of the fairest of the Italiar 
as well as in the laws and names and customs of t] 
Yet the Lombards failed to establish a permanent 
or to effect a unification of Italy. They never ob 
real hold on the land or on its people. Hence, as the 
of Theodoric were driven out by Jus tinian, so the 
of Alboin were compelled to submit to Charles the G 
second Teutonic kingdom had more stamina than the 
strength was greater, its effects are even now to be i 
it was unequal to the task that was set before it, and 
after a prolonged struggle for existence, it was brol 
an external force, and unregretted passed away. 

/ The early history of the Lombards is exceeding) 
Respecting their ethnological description, learned autho: 
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correctness of his derivation. “It is certain that the Winnili 
received the name of Langobardi from the length of their beards, 
untouched by the razor. For in their tongue ‘lang’ signifies 
< long ; an d ‘ bart ’ ‘ beard.’ ” 1 So Paul. In recent .times other 
derivations have been suggested. One would connect the name 
with the old High-German “ bart ” signifying “ an axe,” and 
explain “ Lang obardi ” as meaning “ men of long axes ” ; another 
makes “ Langobardi ” equivalent to “ men who dwell on the Lange 
Borde,” the long flat meadows of the Elbe. But, though either 
of these alternatives may be correct, no argument has hitherto 
been adduced sufficiently weighty to make it necessary to 
abandon the old derivation of Paul — the earliest, and perhaps, 
all things considered, the best of the three. 

When history first took cognizance of the Lombards, they 
were dwelling near the mouth of the Elbe, in more or less intimate 
relation with two powerful Suevic tribes, the Hermunduri. and 
Senones, whose settlements were higher up the river. Velleius 
Paterculus notes the extraordinary ferocity of the tribesmen; 
he asserts, however, that they were subdued by the Emperor 
Tiberius. 2 * The historian Tacitus, in the Germania , refers to 
them as follows : “ The scanty number of the Lombards is an 
honour to the people ; for, though surrounded by a host of most 
powerful tribes, they maintain their existence, not by servile 
submission, but by daring the perils of war.” 8 The same author 
relates that the Lombards joined the Cheruscan confederacy, 
when in 17 A.D. the Cherusci came into conflict with the 
Marcomanni; and that thirty years later they rendered sub- 
stantial aid to Italicus, nephew of the great Olieruscan leader 
Arminius, in his struggles to maintain his sovereignty over his 
wild countrymen. 4 These short notices give us little informa- 
tion. Yet from these and the folk-tales of Paul is gleaned all 
that we know about the Lombards during the period of their 
sojourn at the mouth of the Elbe. 

When we next hear of the people, the scene has changed. 
During the reign of Marcus Aurelius, about the year l(j5, we read 
that six thousand Lombards and Obii crossed the Danube into 

1 Paul. Hist. Long. i. 9 ; of. Isidorus Etymol. ix. 226. 

2 Veil. Patere. Hist. ii. 106. 

’ Tac. Germ. 40. 

4 Tae. Am. ii. 46, 46 ; xi. 17. 
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Pannonia, where they were utterly routed by the cavalry officer 
Vindex. In consequence of this defeat the barbarians sent an 
embassy to Aelius Bassus, Governor of Pannonia, and made 
peace, after which they once more retreated over the frontier. 1 
Thus in the second half of the second century we find the 
Lombards in the region of the Middle Danube, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pannonia. How they got thither is unknown. Our 
documents supply a list of place-names — Golanda, Anthaib, 
Banthaib, Burgundaib 2 — as to the application of which, however, 
there is interminable disputing among German savans . But 
whatever were the stages of the journey from the Elbe, in 
the year 165 or thereabouts, the Lombards are discovered upon 
the Danube, in the near vicinity of the territories of the 
Empire. 

After this there is a great blank in the history. Eor more 
than three hundred years we have no reliable information about 
the Lombards. They had not yet emerged from the northern 
darkness into the clear light of Boman civilization, and of their 
dim wanderings and strugglings amid the chaotic mass of 
vagrant Teutonic barbarism it is scarcely profitable to speculate. 
It is asserted by Paul 3 — and there is no reason to doubt his 
statement — that, in the latter half of the fifth century, they 
settled for a time in Bugiland, on the northern bank of the 
Danube ; possibly in the hope of making good their footing in 
the opposite province of Noricum. But this sojourn in Bugiland 
cannot have been of long duration, for in the first decade of the 
sixth century we find them established in a region called Feld, 
beyond the Danube, on the western plains of Hungary. 4 And 
here they begin to play a more prominent part in the drama of 
European history. 

On the eastern shore of the Danube, to the south of the 
Feld where the Lombards had their settlements, there dwelt 
one great division of the powerful tribe of the Heruli. This 
nation, which had also come originally from the Baltic, is 
described by Procopius as faithless, shameless, and covetous — 
“the vilest of mankind” 5 They were heathen; and, almost 
up to Procopius’s time, had practised peculiarly atrocious rites of 
human sacrifice. They had been accustomed also to murder 

1 Petrus Patricius, 6. 2 Paul. Hist. Lang. i. 13. 

* Ibid. i. 19. 4 Ibid. i. 20. 5 Prooop. Bell. Goth . ii. 14. 
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their alternate appeals to Constantinople, of their successes, 
truces, treaties, and various barbarities, we have confused 
accounts which need not here be disentangled. It is sufficient 
to say that about the year 554, the Lombards in a great battle 
defeated the Gepidae, reducing them to a condition of semi- 
dependence. Some ten years later Audoin died, and was 
succeeded by Alboin, the son of his first wife Kodelinda. 

The old saga has much to say of Alboin. A handsome youth, 
with a tall strong body seasoned to battle-toils ; a man of reck- 
less courage, with a nature which, though brutal and untamed, 
was not without some elements of nobility, he was well adapted 
to become the hero of his wild and savage countrymen. An 
early exploit serves to throw a light upon his character. 1 In 
the last great battle with the Gepidae— so Paul relates the 
story — the two royal princes, Alboin the Lombard, and Thoris- 
mund son of Thorisind the Gepid king, met in single combat. 
Thorismund was killed, and his fall, by disheartening the 
Gepidae, decided the fortune of the day. The conquering 
Lombards celebrated their victory with a great feast; and at 
this banquet Alboin, who had done so much, desired to take his 
place at the king’s table as “ the king’s guest.” But his father 
would by no means suffer him ; “ for,” quoth he, “ it is not accord- 
ing to our customs that a king’s son should sit at table with his 
father until he has become son-at-arms to some neighbouring 
king.” Then Alboin, without waiting, took forty young com- 
panions and rode away to the Gepid king himself, the father of 
the slain Thorismund, and boldly claimed adoption at his hands. 
Now, hospitality was the one thing sacred to these barbarians ; 
so Thorisind welcomed Alboin courteously, and made him ‘ a 
feast, and set him at his right hand in his dead son’s place. 
But as the banquet proceeded, the king fell gloomy, sighed, and 
finally broke out in uncontrollable grief: “How I love that 
place ! ” he cried, glancing at Alboin’s seat ; “ but how grievous 
is he who sits thereon ! ” Thereupon a younger son of Thorisind 
cast a furious insult at the Lombards, alluding to their white 
gaiters: “You are like stinking mares.” 2 " Go to the Asfeld,” 
came the retort immediately, “ and you will see how these same 
mares can kick. Your brother’s bones lie scattered about the 

1 Paul. Hist. Lang. i. 23, 24. 

2 “ Petilae sunt equae, quas similatis,” 
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the Tuirstaii* hud fallen on mil day a, I luring the fifteen years 
of hia government of u bankrupt and ruined country, tie luid 
don Si hurdly with ilw jwophv Money was *tjttoi»*od tint to fill 
the Kmjasror a treasury, and mom money for Nuntua* private 
benefit, and tlw msentty methods of Alexander tlw Beta # m worn 
again put into use, Tlw {ample tare it for a time without rmn* 
phtiniug, luit at last murmurs arose whirl* wore heard even in 
t.4iioitaiitino|do* IhmhlUm, if Jusiiuiau had twin yet alive, no 
notice would have taut taken. lint »fiNituian wm dead; and 
jmur mad Jual in ami bis meddlesome wifi? Sophia mmmrnl to 
tiavn welcomed this opj**rlunily of quarrel ting with tin official 
who had (mrhapa become too powerful. At any rule, Nurse* 
wm disgraced in f»f§7, and retired to llofiw in dudgeon. llw 
terrible old matt, llio rontjiwror of tlw < lot ha* llio only ono 
nijifiblo of dnfondiiig tlw tlalian frontier agaiiwt tlw gatlwring 
nmmm of hmtmrmm t mm wtlhdrawn front jarnwr nt tlw vary 
motiwnt wlwn, tiy tlw iixl*srndn»liot* «f tlw liojndiio* tlw Imm 
hard* w«r« loft (fm fi»r tuddar utttnf|*riau, And in hia jdaot* 
tlwm ruin* 4 n ttiitit of ititww* I Iw fkitint lamgtnti^* from whutu 
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is confirmed by Isidore . 1 A variant form of tbe statement is 
given by Fredegarius, who relates that Justin and Sophia sent a 
threatening message to Narses, and that the Empress further 
forwarded to the Eunuch a golden distaff, telling him that he 
might henceforth rule over spinning-girls, but not over a nation. 
Whereat Parses exclaimed, “ I will spin a thread which neither 
Justin nor the Augusta shall be able to unravel” ; and he 
straightway invited the Lombards from Pannonia . 2 Lastly, Paul 
the Deacon reiterates the statement of the Papal Biographer, 
combining it with a modified version of Eredegarius, and adding 
that, as an enticement to the Lombards, Narses sent them 
“ many kinds of fruit and samples of other products with which 
Italy abounds.” 3 Such is the story in its final and elaborated 
form. 

In forming an estimate of the truth of the tale, the follow- 
ing considerations may be kept in mind. First, the picturesque 
details — the golden distaff, the retort of Parses, the fruit of 
Italy — are found only in writers which belong respectively to 
the middle of the seventh and to the eighth centuries. Between 
their period and the disgrace of Narses there was plenty of 
time for a legend to grow up. Hence the accounts of Frede- 
garius and Paulus may justly be regarded with suspicion. On 
the other hand, the statement of the Papal Biographer, con- 
firmed by Isidore, proves without shadow of doubt that, within 
a little while of Nurses* death the story of his treachery was 
current. But was this story based on fact, or was it merely 
unsubstantiated rumour ? In favour of the latter hypothesis, 
it may be urged that there is no hint of the alleged transaction 
in Gregory of Tours, or in Marius of Aventicum, or in the 
Annals of Ravenna . Nor does rank treachery of this kind seem 
to be quite consonant with what we otherwise know of Names* 
character. His retirement to Naples, again, immediately before 
sending such an invitation, is not what we should naturally 
expect ; and the subsequent sending of his corpse to Constanti- 
nople would have been strange had he been really guilty of 
high treason. It may be further suggested that the events 

1 Isidor. Clvron. 116 (Migne P. L. lxxxiii.). 

2 Fredegarius Hist Franc. Ejpit. 65. 

3 Paul. Hist. Lang. ii. 5. The Origo Gentis Lang. 0 . 5 (ed. Waitz ap. 
M.G.H.) has, “invitatos a Narsete.” 
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which followed immediately on the dwjssMtmn ■ t N-o-wt-* »«»y 
well have given rise to the rumour that tin* uii|*»i*Mlm l* o.r;« ; t .»« 
was not unconcerned in the troubles «<f hi* nngniiefol m.».*s«-r , 
and the dentil of Nurses soon afterward?* w»»tud l«-.s.*r.n the 
chance of contradiction, lienee, we may w» s 'm<> that what 
was originally Imt idle gossip, • e *. ^•vly. grew t \ degree* 
into stercotyjwd form, and was finally n*eej.t*-.| by »m< usj.at 
writers as veritable history. 

Bo this as it may, in the spring of f»ost Alison **»,* ready 
to march into Italy. There was a great muster in I'mimou* 
Besides the bombard* them wives, a h«vtcre<gi>iic**u* tbs^ng 
assembled, drawn from tmuiy Hiiimualttic* 

Bulgarians, Banna but, Muavi, mid various inl-w * f Met *c nm 
and Pannonia, the names of which. Paul tolls «*. « n» j«*e 
served in Italian villages in tho time «*f l’l»atlem* n *u«-. ' 
boded ill for Italy that nut one nation only **.».* ae*»n*t 

her, hat a horde of many nations, tnnmltuon*. savage, uno.tt 
trolled, and prepum! to give free rein t«» then sot oral nm^red 
vice* and ferocities, Perhaps the rom|**ut« »Wwt« -4 t|w, 
Invading land may account, tit a»t«« degree. Ui tl»« |*«-vsb*» 
horror and detestation with wtiich for nsnttirms " the 
able Lombards " were reganled by the inhstaimiiv «.f t|w 
conquered country. 

On Kaatur Tuesday, in the April of fiiia, the m»reh «■,*«„ 
monced.* .Strange portents, it is Mid. wer» «wm* ««, July 
The blessed martyr Kntychiu* appeared t«, # hi*h< |> in » 
and uttered the threefold warning, ” TV end ,4 *1) iwi, ,» 
at hand ! th» end of all flesh is si hand ! the end of *11 tws, »* 
at hand 1 In the sky towards the north, firry aftoif* smutted 
to 1 h» fighting, and re*l clouds appeared i.» U, d,>w«ng watt 
blood.* Meanwhile the Lombards moved »b.»h «.-•#*..«;* the 
Julian Al|*. There is, by the 1‘wdil Pass, « **«*»« mimnure 
named Monte del He, the slopmi of which afford * m»;mifs*-iuii 
view of the province «»f friuli. A |**pi»lat l*grm| ,4 tU ugbth 
ctmtuxy connects this mountain with the coming ,( AiV»n 
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with a sufficiency of the king’s best brood mares; and this 
band, under the command of Grasulf, Alboin’s nephew and 
Master of the Horse, was settled in quarters at Cividale, in 
Friuli, and charged to drive back any adventurous wanderers 
from Pannonia, and to keep Yenetia safe. 1 Then, after short 
delay, confiding in the qualities of his new Warden of the 
Marches, Alboin resumed his way towards the west. 

Through the year 569 the stream of the invasion swept over 
the province of Liguria. The archbishop of Milan fled to 
Genoa, which city, together with certain others on the coast, 
and Piacenza, managed to repel attacks. The rest of the 
towns seem to have surrendered without striking a blow. On 
September 3, 569, Alboin entered Milan, and for the rest of 
the year he overran the district at his pleasure. There was no 
resistance. More fortunate than Alaric or Attila, Alboin found 
no Stilicho, no Aetius, to hamper his movements. Unlike 
Theodoric, he had no barbarian rival to dispute his claim. 
Belisarius was dead. Parses was living in privacy at Eome, 
brooding over his wrongs. Incapable Longinus remained shut 
up amid the marshes of Eavenna, and did not stir a finger. 
The population of North-Western Italy was sunk in stupor, 
Worn out with years of grinding misery, they had no energy 
or spirit left. The country, too, had been recently desolated 
by another visitation of the pestilence. Whole villages were 
deserted, save by starving dogs ; and farms and country houses 
were left without inhabitants. In the fields the flocks and 
herds strayed about unshepherded, the crops were left un- 
siekled, though the harvest-time was past, and the purple 
clusters hung ungathered on the leafless vines. A primeval 
silence was upon the country-side. No voice was heard in the 
lanes, no shepherd’s whistle or fowler’s call ; only strange rum- 
blings and ghostly noises, the tramp of phantom armies and the 
blare of unseen trumpets, terrified the trembling peasant as he 
lay awake at dead of night in his bereaved and ruined home. 2 

In one place, however, the Lombards encountered a vigorous 
resistance. Pavia, the ancient Ticinum, was a strongly fortified 
town, and seems to have been held by a large Imperialist 
garrison. On the approach of Alboin, the citizens closed the 

1 Paul. Hist . Lcmg. ii. 9. 

2 Ibid. 4, 26. 
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in the weird songs of Saxon and Bavarian minstrels, is not even 
yet forgotten . 1 

One day (so runs the saga) Alboin sat drinking with his 
chieftains in his palace at Verona. Deeds of valour were related, 
and the king himself told how he had conquered the Gepidae, 
and fashioned the skull of King Cunimund into a goblet. Then, 
in his intoxication, he called for the famous cup, and, filling it 
to the brim, sent it to Queen Rosamund, ironically bidding her 
“ drink merrily with her sire.” Rosamund smiled at the jest, 
and obeyed, but plotted vengeance in her heart. First she 
sought out Helmichis, the king’s armour-bearer and foster- 
brother, and offered him her hand and kingdom if he would kill 
his master. Helmichis was tempted, but had scruples. He 
would not lift his own hand against his foster-brother, but he 
advised the queen to take into her confidence Peredeo the 
chamberlain, who might do the deed. Here again, however, 
Rosamund was baffled. Peredeo would have nothing to do with 
the plot, although for some reason he refrained from acquainting 
Alboin with the proposals that had been made to him. Then 
the queen devised another plan. Peredeo had a mistress, one 
of Rosamund’s bower-maidens, whom he was wont to visit in 
the darkness. One night this girl was detained, and the queen 
herself was substituted in her place, Peredeo all the while 
suspecting nothing until, in the morning light, he found he had 
to choose between killing the king, whose honour he had wronged, 
and getting killed himself. The chamberlain preferred to live. 
Rot long after this Alboin was taking a siesta in his chamber. 
On pretext of quiet, the palace wing, by Rosamund’s orders, had 
been cleared of soldiers and attendants. The arms that hung on 
the walls had also been removed, and the great sword above the 
bed had been tightly fastened into its sheath, so that it could not 
be drawn. While the king was sleeping, Rosamund admitted 
Peredeo. We read of a confused scuffle — Alboin starting 
suddenly into wakefulness, tugging at the sword which would 
not leave its scabbard, keeping at bay his assassin for a moment 
with a whirling footstool, and finally falling, done to death “ like 
a mere poltroon, *by the council of one miserable woman.” Thus 

1 Paul. Hist . Lang. ii. 28, 29, 80; Agnellus Lib . Pont. Eccl. Rcwe'ivn. 96. 
Agnellus makes the death of Alboin the text of a quaint little sermon to 
married men, which see in loc. cit . 
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untimely ended the career of Alboin the Invader, and thus the 
Gepid nation and King Cunimund were avenged* The Lombard 
braves made a great wailing for their king, and buried his body 
under a flight of steps adjoining the palace. Paul relates that 
in the eighth century this tomb was opened by a certain foolish 
one — Giselpert, duke of Verona — who removed a sword and 
other ornaments which he found therein, and ever afterwards 
delighted to boast that “he had seen Alboin.* * 

A word may be added respecting the fate of the other actors 
in this tragedy of Alboin. When her husband was dead, 
Kosamund gave her hand to Helmichis, as she had promised, but 
found that she was powerless to give him also the kingdom. 
Detested by the Lombards, the guilty pair were soon obliged to 
seek safety in flight. A secret messenger was accordingly sent 
to Byzantine Longinus, and at a time arranged Rosamund and 
Helmichis escaped aboard an Imperial vessel provided by the 
Governor, carrying with them all the royal treasure, together 
with the Princess Albswinda, Alboin’s daughter by his former 
wife. So they reached Ravenna. But now Longinus, wearied 
of his monotonous life in Theodoric’s great palace amid the 
orchards and canals, found an agreeable relief in the society of 
his beautiful and alluring guest, and he suggested to her that 
she should get rid of Helmichis, and transfer herself and her 
treasure permanently to his own safe keeping. Rosamund was 
nothing loth to become “ the lady of Ravenna ” ; so one day, 
when Helmichis came from his bath, she offered him, as though 
for his refreshment, a cup of doctored wine. The unsuspecting 
man swallowed half of the contents, then suddenly felt himself 
to be poisoned. At once he drew his sword, and presenting its 
point at her breast, he forced the miserable woman to drain 
what was left in the goblet to the dregs. And that was the end 
of the plots and the crimes of Helmichis and Rosamund. 

As for Peredeo the chamberlain, there was a legend in 
Paul's time that he was sent to Constantinople, where he slew 
a monstrous lion in the Hippodrome. The Emperor, fearing 
that so strong a man might become a danger, ordered his eyes 
to be put out. But this sixth-century Samson, too, had his 
revenge upon his Philistines. Concealing two sharp knives in 
his sleeves, Peredeo craved an audience with the Emperor, 
alleging that he had a secret of the highest importance to 
VOL. i. h 
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communicate. Two great nobles were deputed to hear the revela- 
tion. Peredeo drew close to them, as if to whisper ; then suddenly, 
with either hand, flashed a knife into their bodies, dealing each a 
mortal blow. So the strong chamberlain revenged himself, and 
for each of his lost eyes he robbed the Emperor of a trusty 
councillor. 

After Alboin's death the Lombards elected as king one of 
their noblest warriors, named Cleph. Of this man's reign no 
details are preserved. But Paul tells us that he cruelly entreated 
such of the Eoman aristocrats as fell into his hands — killing 
some with the sword and banishing others from Italy. When 
he had ruled for eighteen months, Cleph was assassinated, in 574, 
by one of his servants, and after this there was an interregnum 
for ten years. 1 


1 Paul. Hist. Lang. ii. 31. 



CHAPTER Y 

GREGORY AS PREFECT AND MONK 

About the year 573, when Lombard Cleph was making havoc 
of the old Eoman noblesse, killing some with the sword and 
banishing others from the soil of Italy, and when Farwald and 
Zotto were carving their great southern duchies out of the 
undefended territories of the Empire, the mists of history lift, 
and we are permitted to get a view of the hero of our biography. 
Amid wars and rumours of wars, famines, invasions, pestilences, 
Narses -cabals, and Eosamund-murders and adulteries, the little 
boy whom we last saw studying Latin literature, and watching 
Pelagius the First purge himself in the ambo of St. Peter’s, had 
grown to manhood. How he lived during the two decades, and 
how he occupied himself in the ruined city where great patricians 
lived like beggars in their dilapidated palaces, and the Head of 
the Church was reduced to imploring a Gallic bishop to send 
him clothes for his impoverished flock, we have no means of 
knowing. The biographers are silent as to the doings of these 
years, and the history of the city of Rome itself is, for the 
period, almost a blank. 

In the greater world beyond the walls, however, some 
notable events had taken place. In the first place, the veteran 
Belisarius had quitted for ever the warfare of the world, after 
saving Constantinople in remarkable fashion from the Kotrigur 
Huns . Then, a few months after — in ]ST o vember, 5 6 5 — Justinian 
himself had passed away from his gilded palace on the Bosphorus. 
As the last of the old line of Roman Emperors, as the last 
Emperor who could honestly claim to rule the world from the 
Danube to the African deserts, and from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Euphrates, Justinian closed an epoch. His successors at 
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spacious b uild ing decorated with, paintings and mosaics, and six 
of its ancient columns survive in the present day. It is a 
curious circumstance, and significant of the times, that amid all 
their poverty and wretchedness, the Eomans should have found 
the means of erecting a new church, and further, that of all the 
occurrences in Eome during this thrilling period, that of the 
completion of the basilica is about the only one recorded. For 
the sake of its associations with this dim and troubled time, the 
building of Clement the Eleventh, on the site of John's basilica, 
is worth a passing visit. 

In the mean time Gregory had been attracting some attention. / 
Perhaps already he had begun to develop certain of those 
valuable qualities which were afterwards to win for him the 
seldom-granted title of “ Magnus” — foresight, prudence, capacity 
for action and administration, tenacity of purpose, ability to 
rise superior to difficulties apparently overwhelming. A man 
of such parts was not to be despised in times of peril and per- 
plexity, particularly when the Lombards were about. Added 
to this, he was a man of rank, when few of honourable name 
remained in Eome ; a man of wealth, when most of the citizens 
were subsisting on charity doles ; a man of a certain learning 
in an age of barbaric ignorance ; and a man of notorious piety, 
well thought of by the ecclesiastical authorities. It is scarcely 
surprising that such a man in such environment should have 
rapidly come to the front. He was probably tried at first in 
some lesser office ; he assisted, perhaps, in the collection and dis- 
tribution of corn, occupied some subordinate place in the bureau 
of the Prefect. Then, as he proved himself a good man and 
true, higher advancement followed, until at last, about the year 
573, we find him, at some thirty years of age, discharging the 
high functions of Prefect of the City of Eome. 1 

Gregory had thus become a very “ illustrious ” personage 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 4 says that Gregory was Praetor Urbanus ; and in 
Greg. Egp. iv. 2 the best reading is “ praeturam,” not “ praefecturam.” But 
it seems fairly certain that by this time the office of Praetor had fallen into 
disuse; hence I adopt the alternative reading, “praefecturam.” That 
Gregory was Prefect in 573 is proved from Ejop. iv. 2, where he asserts that 
during his term of office he signed the “ cautio ” given by Laurentius when he 
became bishop of Milan (January 22, 573). But we do not know how long he 
had already held office, or how soon afterwards he resigned. Almost all 
the dates of Gregory’s early life are conjectural. 
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the knowledge of eternity which, as men then believed, could 
only be realized in the contemplative life by souls enlight- 
ened through abstinence and prayer. Nevertheless, he hesitated 
long, and put off taking the final step. Custom and habit 
bound him to secular life, and he tried to persuade himself 
that it would be better to remain a layman. He hoped that, 
while outwardly engaged in the service of the world, he might 
yet at the same time be inwardly the servant of God. But 
after a while he found that in this hope he was but deceiving 
himself, that the influence of the world in which he lived was 
growing upon him, that his thoughts were being more and more 
absorbed in temporal concerns, that he i was steadily becoming 
of the world worldly. He felt that he had reached the cross- 
roads, and that the great choice could be deferred no longer . 1 

Although he was not an ambitious or self-seeking man, it 
is very possible that Gregory was influenced, in coming to 
his determination, by another and less spiritual consideration. 
He found himself in the prime of life, rich, popular, holding 
the highest office in Rome. What was to follow now ? Gregory 
was a man liberally endowed with common sense, and he 
must have known that Rome no longer provided scope for 
the energies of a politician. There was no career in the ruined 
city for a secular statesman. Already he had reached the 
highest honours to which a Roman layman could aspire, and in 
this direction there was no possibility of further advancement. 
Certainly he might, if he wished, migrate to Constantinople, 
and pursue a political career amid the cabals and intrigues of 
the Imperial court. But such a life was little to his taste. 

1 It was, perhaps, with some thoughts of his own renunciation that in after- 
years, preaching in the Church of SS. Nereus and Achilles on their festival, 
Gregory spoke as follows: — “ Sancti isti, ad quorum tumbam consistimus, 
florentem mundum mentis despectu calcaverunt. Erat vita longa, salus 
continua, opulentia in rebus, fecunditas in propagine, tranquillitas in 
diuturna paoe; et tamen cum in seipso floreret, iam in eorum cordibus 
mundus aruerat. Ecce iam mundus in se ipso aruit, et adhuc in cordibus 
nostris floret. Ubique mors, ubique luctus, ubique desolatio, undique per- 
cutimur, undique amaritudinibus replemur ; et tamen caeca mente carnalis 
concupiscentiae ipsas eius amaritudines amamus, fugientem sequimur, 
labenti inhaeremus. Et quia labentem retinere non possumus, cum ipso 
labimur, quern cadentem tenemus. Aliquando nos mundus delectatione sibi 
tenuit; nuno tantis plagis plenus est, ut ipse nos iam mundus mittat ad 
Deum.” (Horn, in Ev. 28. § 8.) 
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dross of a monk, amt Itcgitn to loam tho lessons of humility no 
a simple brnthor in tho monastery ho hail founded, 1 Thu ovunt 
we may date about tlto year 574. 
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in Homo. Juromu, in his usual exaggerated way, had long ago 
declared that ttoiuu was transformed into Jerusalem, tho turn 
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been claimed that this Eule~was already used by Gregory in Ms 
establishment on the Caelian. The supporters of this theory 
have argued that before becoming a monk Gregory was, in all 
probability, well acquainted with the life and work of Benedict ; 
that certainly in after-years he was familiar with the substance 
and the language of the famous Eule ; that Augustine seems to 
have carried the Eule to Britain ; 1 that, at a later time at least, 
the Gregorian monasteries in Sicily apparently observed the 
Eule ; that there is independent evidence that the Eule had 
before this been very generally adopted throughout the monas- 
teries of Italy. 2 There is, however, no conclusive proof that 
the Benedictine Eule was established in St. Andrew’s Monastery 
in 574, or, indeed, that Gregory himself had any knowledge of 
it before that date. And therefore the controversy is without 
decisive results. 3 On the whole, however, it seems probable 
that, though the Eule of Benedict may not as yet have been 
adopted in its entirety in St. Andrew’s Monastery, still it formed 
the groundwork of Gregory’s regulations, and its general spirit 
and leading principles were carefully conserved. Such an 
institution as that of Monte Cassino would naturally be taken 
as a model for subsequent foundations, and the main features 
of the monastic discipline would be repeated. Hence we 
shall probably be not far wrong if we imagine that the life of 
Gregory at St. Andrew’s was ordered for the most part in 
accordance with that Eule, “the marvellous discretion and 

1 Joh. Diac. iv. 82, and the Benedictine Life of Gregory , iii. 7. 

2 On this question, see the Benedictine Life of Gregory , i. 3 (Migne P.L. 
Ixxv.) ; Baronins, ann. 581 ; and MabiUon Ann. Bened. tom. i. Appendix I. 
part 2, p. 655, sgg. On the subsequent history of St. Andrew’s Monastery, the 
Benediotine Biographer, i. 2, § 6, writes: “Hoc asceterium postquam a 
monachis Benedictinis diu occupatum fuisset, Ioannis diaconi tempore 
Graecis monachis cesserat, forsitan Stephani HI. beneficio, qui etiam 
Graecis tribuit aliud monasterium a se construct urn, et S. Dionysio Areo- 
pagitae dicatum; at Benedictinam regulam sequentibus tandem restitutum 
est a Gregorio X II I . istud S. Andreae sanctuarium, et Camaldulensibus 
datum.” For a privilegium to St. Andrew’s Monastery, see Greg. JKjpp. i. 1 ia, 
and Appendix I. 

3 Practically, the controversy is of little importance. It was usual for 
founders of monasteries to frame rules for their monks from those already in 
existence, adding, subtracting, or modifying as they might think desirable. 
So Gregory may have adopted much from the Benedictine Buie, without 
accepting it in its entirety; certainly, when Pope, he had no scruple in 
modifying some of its enactments. 
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lucidity ” 1 of which provoked at a later time his enthusk 
admiration. 

The main principles which underlie the varied prescript 
of Benedict are three— the principle of Absolute Obedience ; 
principle of Simplicity of Living ; and the principle of Cons 
Occupation. In other words, the good monk was require 
resign his individual will, to minimize his appetites and w i 
and to eschew all forms of idleness. 

First is the principle of Obedience — “ obedientia sine m< 
prompt, cheerful, zealous, rendered to God and to the abbi 
God’s representative . 2 “ Nullus in monasterio proprii sequ 
cordis voluntatem,” must be the motto of all . 8 
^ This unqualified obedience must be rendered, in the 
place, to the constituted monastic authorities. The heac 
the society was the abbat, who represented Christ ; and abou 
orders there could be no questioning, and from his deci 
no appeal . 4 " We foresee/’ writes Benedict, “ that it is exped 
for the preservation of peace and charity, that the entire gov 
ment of the monastery depend upon the will of the abb* 
Any brother who ventured to go anywhere or do anytl 
however trifling, or to receive any letter or present without 
abbat’s permission, was subject to punishment . 6 If a task 
enjoined upon him utterly beyond his powers, he n 
state his difficulty humbly and patiently, but if his sup 
persisted in his command, he must obey at once, trustin 
God’s help . 7 On no account might any monk uphold or de 
another, or communicate with those who were under the ab 
displeasure . 8 The abbat, further, was the sole arbiter of rew 
and punishments, and in his decisions the whole body 
bound to acquiesce . 9 This autocratic authority, however, 
modified in three ways. In the first place, the abbat was el« 
from and by the community, who were to be guided in their cl 
by the virtue, learning, and practical wisdom of the candi 
If a man of evil life were by some chance elected, the bishi 
the diocese and the neighbouring abbats had power, prior t 
consecration, to set the election aside . 10 In the second j 

1 Greg. Dial. ii. 36. 8 Benedicts Begula i 

3 Ibid. 3. " Ibid. 2. 5 Ibid. 65. 

8 Ibid. 67, 54. 3 Ibid. 68.1 8 Ibid. 69, : 

* Ibid. 2, 24, 25, 44, 63. 18 Ibid. 64. 
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when constituted, the abbat, in common with the rest of the 
co mmunit y, was bound to the strict observance of the Rule 1 ; 
in which, moreover, he is constantly reminded that he is to be 
a hither to his monks, that he has received a charge of souls to 
be brought to God, that he will have to account for them at the 
judgment, that he is to exercise strict discipline indeed, but with 
THndnftsa, patience, and consideration, adapting himself to the 
character of each individual, and always framing his regulations 
with that discretion “ which is the mother of virtues.” 2 Thirdly, 
on all matters of importance, the abbat was obliged to consult 
with the whole community, even the youngest being permitted 
to express his opinion. On minor questions he was to take 
the advice of senior monks. The final decision, however, always 
rested with himself. 8 

The obedience due to the abbat was also enjoined towards 
the other officials of the monastery, who exercised delegated 
authority — the deans, chosen from among the brethren for their 
merits and learning ; 4 and the provost or prior, appointed by 
the abbat in council with “ such of the brethren as have the 
fear of God before them.” 6 These officers, assisting the 
superior in the government of the monastery, were to receive 
all due respect from the monks. At the same time, they them- 
selves owed implicit obedience to the abbat, who might depose 
them from their places if he found them unworthy. 

Besides obedience to the abbat and his delegates, the 
brethren were bound to render obedience to one another. It 
is true that in one sense all the monks were equal, patrician 
and peasant meeting on the common ground of religious con- 
fraternity. 6 Yet, on the other hand, there was a graduated 
scale according to which the monks took rank— their place in 
the scale depending on the date of their “ conversion,” the merit 
of their lives, or the appointment of the abbat. These “ seniors ” 
(not in respect of age, but of standing) were addressed as 
“Fathers ” by the "juniors,” by whom they were treated with 
deference and respect. The juniors were enjoined to ask their 
blessing, to rise from their seats when they passed by, and 
never to presume to sit in their presence unless expressly 


1 Ben. Beg. 3. 

* Ibia. 3a 


4 Ibid. 21. 


2 Ibid. 2, 3, 27, 36, 66, 63, 64, 66. 
5 Ibid. 66. « Ibid. 2. 
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to the sick and weakly, the admonition to the abbat to take 
care that the dresses were of size suitable to the wearers, above 
all, the per mi ssion of wine, and that even in extra quantity for 
those engaged in arduous labours or living in hot climates, — all 
these provisions bear striking testimony to the kindliness and 
reasonableness of the legislator. Austerity without extravagance, 
discipline without harshness, simplicity with moderation — such 
was the key-note of the constitution of Benedict. 

The third principle laid down in the Buie was the principle 
of Constant Occupation. “Idleness,” said Benedict, “is the 
enemy of the soul .” 1 He therefore arranged that his monks 
should be continually busy. Their exercises were of two kinds 
— mental and physical. 

Of the former kind the first and most important occupation 
was worship, called in the Buie pre-eminently “the work of 
God.” To the regulation of this worship Benedict devoted 
much care and attention . 2 He instituted the familiar canonical 
hours — Nocturns, Matins, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Yespers, 
and Compline — basing his arrangement probably on that of 
more primitive services, analogous to those now used in the 
Eastern Church. The Psalter was sung through once each 
week, being commenced afresh on Sundays at Matins; and 
Benedict enjoined that particular care should be taken to make 
the singing as good as possible . 3 Besides the public services, 
opportunities for meditation and private prayer were afforded to 
the monks . 4 Also from two to three hours on week-days, and 
a longer time on Sundays, were set apart for the study of Holy 
Scripture and other religious books 6 ; and at meal-times and 
before Compline such books were read aloud to the assembled 
brethren . 6 In Benedict's monastery, and also probably at St. 
Andrew's, the literature was exclusively religious. 

On the value of physical labour Benedict laid great stress. 
The good monk, he declared, must be a worker. Anchorites 


Hilarion never ate before sunset ; Simeon Stylites took food only on Sundays ; 
the Younger Macarius lived for seven years on raw herbs and pulse ; Alas, up 
to his eightieth year, never ate bread ; the Boskoi lived on herbs. The Buie of 
Pachomius, however, was not severe in this matter (Palladius Hist Lausiac. 
38, 39). 

1 Ben . Beg. 48. * Ibid. 8-20. 3 Ibid. 19, 45, 47. 

* Ibid . 52. 3 Ibid. 48. • Ibid. 38, 42. 
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Such were thti main principle# of ikmodivt's const itut inn ; 
and the Uulo which ho drew «j» strikes ua as a monument of 
legislative art, remarkable alike for its completeness, its sim- 
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and prayer, perhaps also with giving instruction to the novices 
and young monks. And it is highly probable that in the long 
quiet hours spent in his cell or in the library of the monastery, 
the future Doctor of the Latin Church laid the foundation of 
that profound knowledge of Holy Scripture for which he was 
afterwards conspicuous. Perhaps also he here acquired the 
habit of allegorical interpretation — a method of exegesis of which 
he was inordinately fond. Poring for days together over the 
pages of Holy Writ, the uncritical, imaginative monk would 
accustom himself to search out latent meanings and to wrest 
all manner of unsuspected lessons from the most unpromising 
word-material. It was an exercise of ingenuity which would 
naturally be attractive to a visionary ; yet it must be confessed 
that this mystical method of interpretation is the principal 
cause of the weariness which besets a modern reader who 
ventures upon a prolonged study of Gregory’s Commentaries. 

Gregory was not content to stop short with those exercises 
“for beginners” which Benedict had ordained in his Eule; 
by additional austerities, fastings, and vigils, he aspired to the 
higher perfection. His asceticism was extreme. His fasts 
particularly were so rigorous and prolonged as seriously to 
injure his health, and to sow in him the seeds of diseases from 
which, for the remainder of his life, he was never wholly free . 1 
His unregulated enthusiasm in this matter is illustrated by 
an ancedote in the Dialogues , 2 One year, towards the end of 
Lent, he tells us, he had become so weak and ill, that it 
seemed impossible that he could live unless he took nourish- 
ment frequently. “ The Paschal Day was at hand. And when 
I found I could not fast on that most sacred sabbath — Le. the 
Saturday before Easter — on which all people, even little children, 
fast, I began to sink more from sorrow than from weakness. 
But in my sorrow it suddenly occurred to me to take Eleutherius, 
the man of God, privately with me to the oratory, and to beg of 
him to obtain by his prayers from Almighty God that I might 
receive power to fast on that day. This I did. And so soon as 
we entered the oratory he began, at my humble request, to pray 
earnestly with tears. After a short time, his prayer ended, and 
he left the oratory. But when he pronounced the benediction 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist . Franc . x. 1 ; Paul. Diao. Vita 5 ; Joh. Diac. Vita i. 7. 

2 Dial . iii. 33. 
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almost always on hia lijw, except when he was taking food or 
aleeping. To him it npjtouml in a vision of tho night that, a 
crown of white flower* deamuled from heaven upon his head ; 
nml wkui nfterwanU ho foil ill ami dual in groat {»*ioh ami 
eheerfulneaa of mind, Fourteen yean* later, whim iVtor, tho 
present ahhiit, wished to mako for himself a grave near tho 
grave of Moral ua, thorn came from Uim hitter, m ho aaya, a 
sweet fragrance, m though all tho odour* of nil tho flowers worn 
hlondod together thorn.** * 

Thu three yearn which CJregory spent an n monk in tho 
Monwtery of St, Androw wore always regarded by himaelf m 
this happiest of his life, and to thorn ho afterward# looked hack 
with unfeigned regret.* "When l was in tho monastery," ho 
write#, 3 " I ootdd refrain my tongao from idle words and keep 
my mind almost oonlimtully in an attitudo of pmyor.** Over 
and over again, when dislraeied with tho oaro of tho t ‘Imre he# 
and all tho anxieties «if hia high ntlicc, tho groat t'npo lutrat out 
into lanmiita for tin* monastic js*io - o and «|ui<’j. that ho had for 
over lost, ’* 1 remo»nl*er with sorrow," ho onoa in one typical 
{manage, 4 " what I uiu'o was in tho monastery, how l rose in 
contemplation above all changeable and decaying thing#, and 
thought «f nothing but th« thing# of heaven ; how my soul, 
though pent within tho body, soared l#*yond it# fleshly prison, 
and looked with longing upon donth itself an tho mean# of 
entering into life, lint now, hy reason of tny pastoral cam, I 
have to tear with itectdar business, and, after «*» fair a vision 
of nail, tun fowled with worldly dust. I {Hinder on what 1 now 
endure. I ponder on what 1 have lost. For lol now am I 
shaken by the wave# of a great son, amt the ship of the mud 
i* daubed by tho storms of a mighty tempest. And when l 
recall this condition of my former life, I sigh a* one who looks* 
lawk and gtuttt# on the shore he has left liehind." 

It was well, however, that (Sregury was not left to the 
undtKiurlied enjoyment of hia quiet. Had hia monastic life lawn 
prolonged for many yearn, hia splendid energies might, test ini- 
prolmbly, liave been frittered away in unproHtahlo austerities 
and aolf-termeutingi, Aaceticiam, as w«i have warn, had already 
obtained tin* strong a hold upon hi# mind. If** was in » fair 

* tin*®, IMaL I*, it. * ttr«a- * (Ula, 

* Ham, in Kwek, t, It, ffi, * On*. tml, J’omU 
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way, had he been left in his retreat, to become one of those 

saintly marvels, whose self-inflicted sufferings are the admiration 

of their time, but whose beneficial influence on the world at 
large is found to be insignificant. Fortunately for Rome and 
Italy, however, Gregory was withheld from this career. A 
higher destiny was in store for him. Before it was too late he 
was drawn from his hiding-place by a power which he dared not 
disobey, and thrown back, all reluctant, into the busy world 
of men. 

Pope Benedict the First, who succeeded John in 574, 
had marked the career of this gifted man. Doubtless he 
had observed him when still Prefect, knew of his popularity 
with the people, remarked his upright conduct, his unwearied 
attention to business, his legal skill, sound judgment, and 
administrative ability; had shared, perhaps, in the universal 
astonishment when he resigned his wealth and became a monk ; 
but kept his eye upon him all the more, noted his progress in 
piety and learning, his cheerful endurance of hardships, his 
profoundly religious character ; and concluded in the end that 
such a one was likely to be of service to the Church. Pope 
Benedict the First was himself in no wise a remarkable man. 
On the contrary, he was one of those colourless figures of 
history, of whom little is remembered either good or bad. But 
in one case at least we have incontestable evidence of his 
shrewd sense and foresight and we honour him as the first 
Papal patron of one of the greatest of the Popes. 

Sorely against his will, yet obedient to Benedict's command, 
Gregory quitted his beloved monastery, probably in the spring * 
of 578, and was ordained “ Seventh Deacon 99 of the Roman 
Church. 1 It has been suggested that the Seventh Deacon 
was identical with the Archdeacon, and that, inasmuch, as the 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 25. Greg. Tur. Hist. Frrnc. x. 1, and Paul. Diac ,<Vita 7, 
do not give the name of the Pope, though Paul implies that it was Pelagius 3X 
John is generaUy an inferior authority to Paul ; hut the fact that he delibe- 
rately correots him here may imply that he possessed some further information 
on, the point. The fact that there was some doubt as to the name of the Pope 
who ordained Gregory supports my contention that he was ordained in 578, 
since in that year both Benedict and Pelagius held the pontificate, and it 
might easily have been forgotten whether Gregory was promoted by Benedict 
early in the year, or by Pelagius in the later months. (I aocept the date 
November, 578, as that of the election of Pelagius, though the chronology is 
by no means certain.) 
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latter office was generally regarded as an avenue to the Papacy, 1 
Benedict actually intended that the humble young monk should 
one day succeed him in the chair of Peter. Proof of this 
suggested identification, however, is not forthcoming, and it 
seems improbable that Gregory should have been raised at once 
to so high a dignity as the theory would imply. It is best, 
therefore, to say simply that Gregory was appointed one of the 
seven eminent ecclesiastics who shared the counsels of the 
Pope, and were charged with the superintendence of the seven 
Eegions of Eome. The nomination of an untried monk to a 
post of such distinction is sufficiently surprising, and we need 
not seek to exaggerate the honour. 

Benedict himself did not long survive the elevation of his 
jprotege. His pontificate had been a troubled one. Lombards, 
pestilence, and famine had decimated the population of Italy. 
Many towns had been captured by the enemy, and Eome 
itself had been threatened. 2 In 577 an embassy, headed by 
Pamphronius the Patrician, carried to Constantinople a tribute 
of three thousand pounds of gold, and an urgent request that 
succours might be sent. The Emperor good-naturedly gave 
them back the tribute, together with some sound advice, but 
could spare no troops. 8 In the next year, 578, Parwald, duke 
of Spoleto, laid siege to Eome. The plague was raging in the 
city, and a tremendous rainfall created a general conviction 
that the Deluge was returning. The citizens were crazed with 
terror. In the month of July Pope Benedict succumbed ; 
and after a short interval, in the November of that year, 
Pelagius the Second was elected his successor and hurriedly 
consecrated, without waiting for the Emperor's confirmation 
of the election. 4 

The crisis was acute. Eome was most inadequately 
garrisoned. A handful of Byzantine troops, supported by a 
feeble city militia, was clearly insufficient to defend the place 
against the swarming Lombards. It seemed to Pelagius that, 

1 Eulogius Alexandr. ap. Photium, Cod. 182. Eulogius says that it was a 
law at Rome for the Archdeacon to succeed. But the instance which he gives 
is very questionable, and there is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of 
any such definite rule. See Bingham, ii. 21, 3. 

2 Lib. Pont. Vita Benedicti J. 

* Menander Hist. c. 25 (ed. Bonn, p. 328). 

* Lib. Pont. Vita Pelagii II. 







Ill© tlui etmtrt* of fell t* civili/anl world in ihn nixth wntttry. 

Aftvr rumviti# hit* luttam of n|i[Kiiuttu©tit, i injury probably 
imvnUmt by mm to I hinnao, wlmnro ho would \nrnl along tho 
Kgniilimt Horn!, jm&mtig on Im routu iho riitoa of Tltoamlotiirfi, 
Hwarlua amt Svlymbria, ami arriving at tongil* t*t»fons tin* 
(Joliitm CSiiln of Tho**luHtua th« Orunt. Horn t lit* groat nxiil 
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eulogy. Trueupius, fur instance, tin* historian of iSyznntine 
buildings, ni«uik* of it in the ft»lU*\vinj» terms : * "The church 
presents n most glorious spectacle, extraordinary to those who 
Itohold it, ami altogether incredible to those who are told t*f it, 
lit height it rise* to tint vary heavens ami overtops tin* neigh- 
bouring building* like a ship anchored among them, apjteariitg 
nlstve tin* mat of Urn city, while it adorn* ant! fur urn a part 
of it, < bio of itrt lamutio* is that, though growing out of the 
city as n part, it rises* an high that Urn whole city can Isi seen 
as from a watch-tower. The length ami breadth aw so 
judiciously arranged, that it appear* to he Imth lung ami with* 
without Isbng disproportionate. It is distinguished hy imhs- 
scri liable laiauty, excelling loth in its size ami in the harmony 
of its measure*, having no part excessive ami none deficient ; 
Iming more magnificent than urdmury hnihling* ami much mow 
elegant than those which aw nut of so just a proportion," The 
great dome, the jteenlittr glory of tin* church, was supported hv 
two semi domes and hy four supplementary si*im domes ; and 
the effect produced was one alike of astonishing vast ness and of 
perfectly balanced harmony of arrangement, ” All the j«rt*.‘* 
says iTurupius, "surprisingly joined loom* another in the air, 
jnisjH'iided one from another, ami resting only on that which is 
next them, form the work into one admirably harmonious whole, 
which sjaie tutors do not dwell upon for long in the mass, as 
each individual part attracts the oyo to itself, 'Hie sight causes 
men constantly to change their point of view, nut! Uie spectator 
ran nowhere point to any part which he admires more than the 
rest," In the nave, on tie* right and left, were stately and beauti- 
ful nolnmns, " wrought of Thessalian stone," the s|s>ils of classic 
buildings; and the whole interior was ithlase with glittering mosaic 
nud many-tinted Hash of marbles, " like a meadow full of flowers 
in hloom," (finally the lighting was wonderfully arranged, 
" Tlie church, “ declares 1‘ns’opius, ” is singularly full of light 
and sunshine ; yon would declare that the place is not lighted 
by the sun without, hut lie* rays are produced within itself, 
abundant is the light that is j toured in," And the entlmsiustic 
author brings his whole description to an end with these words : 
*' Whoever enters this church to worship pnreeives at once that 

« |'rts,-,»|>, lie ,\<4. 1, I (tnuwk in Ulk# sad 
, at, >» M t. 
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it is not by any human strength or skill, but by the favour of 
God that this work has been perfected ; the mind rises sublime 
to commune with God, feeling that He cannot be far off, but 
must especially love to dwell in the place which He has 
chosen ; 1 and this is felt not only when a man sees it for 
the first time, but it always makes the same impression upon 
him, as though he had never seen it before. No one ever 
became weary of the spectacle, but those who are in the church 
delight in what they see, and when they leave they magnify it 
in their talk/' 

This splendid monument of the genius of Anthemius — the 
Giotto of the age of Justinian — can scarcely have failed to make 
a deep impression on the mind of Gregory. Never before had 
he beheld magnificence such as this. We can imagine him 
gazing in stupefaction into the airy firmament of the dome ; or 
letting his eyes be dazzled by the sheen of the glistening 
marbles — the green Carystian, the red-and-silver Phrygian, 
porphyry “ powdered with bright stars,” Lydian “ of crocus- 
colour glittering like gold,” emerald-green from Sparta, stone 
“ showing slanting streaks, blood-red and livid white,” and other 
that had the semblance of “ blue corn-flowers in grass with here 
and there a drift of fallen snow 2 ; '*■ — or perhaps regarding 
wondering]y the mighty arches, the hundred columns with 
their varied capitals, the sanctuary which contained no less 
than forty thousand pounds’ weight of silver; or examining 
with admiration the solid golden altar, and the ambo with its 
costly decoration of gems and precious stones ; or losing himself 
amid those spacious galleries and cloisters, which, with their 
stately grace, enhanced the dignity of the building. Marvellous 
as it was, however, this splendour would be likely to alarm 
rather than to attract the Papal Nuncio. He would doubtless 
discern in it a type and symbol of the power and pompous 
grandeur of the Constantinopolitan Church, whose bishops, 

1 Of. Const. Manasses Compend. Chron. 3267, sqq . — 

odros vabv ideijmro rbv cpepavyr} rbv jueyaj', 
rb rod Qeod ju.ov re/xevos, rbv ovpavbv rbv k&tco, 

%v olfjiai Kal rb, (rcpa<p\fi aibodfieva davjudfct. 

Up ykp @ebs Karai-io? fxevetp ip x €l P OK ^ TOl s, 

4p rodrepTrdvroos Karo we? * Kali rod yap aWax^i; 

2 Paulus Silentiarius Descript, S, Sophiae v. 617, sqq. 
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supported by the Emperors, were becoming inveterate rivals of 
the Patriarchs of the West. Hence he would have but little 
love for the place, bound up as it was with unpleasant memories, 
and seeming by its very richness and greatness to hold out a 
menace of worse to come. Probably he rarely came here, save 
on high festivals, when the Court attended in state, or when 
perhaps the Patriarch, by way of compliment, invited him to 
serve in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. 

Leaving the church and pursuing his way in a southerly 
direction along the eastern side of the Augusteum, the traveller 
would pass by three fine buildings, separated from the wall of 
the Emperor’s Palace by a long portico called the Passage of 
Achilles. The first of these buildings, that nearest St. Sophia, 
was the Palace of the Patriarch, containing the famous Thomaites, 
or hall of audience, in which was stored the patriarchal library 
with all the important documents of councils and synods. 
South of the edifice, and linked to it by a colonnade, was the 
Senate House 1 ; and beyond the Senate House were the Baths 
of Zeuxippus. It seems that in Constantinople the baths were 
a far less prominent feature in the city life than they had 
once been in that of Old Eome; nevertheless, even in Con- 
stantinople they served as club-houses and agreeable places of 
popular resort. The luxurious Baths of Zeuxippus were at 
once the most fashionable and the most beautiful in the city. 
They had once contained a priceless collection of treasures of 
art, brought together by Constantine from the cities of Greece 
and Asia, and including, among other renowned pieces of statuary, 
the Athene of Lyndus, the Amphitrite of Ehodes, and the Pan 
consecrated by the Greeks after the defeat of Xerxes. These, 
however, were all destroyed in the Nika fire; and although 
Justinian rebuilt the baths on a sumptuous scale, with lavish 
decoration of marbles and statues, yet the master-pieces of the 
Greeks could never be replaced . 2 

Behind these three buildings, bounding the Augusteum on 
the east and south, sprawled out the Imperial Palace. This 
mighty mass of architecture, begun by Constantine and enlarged 
and embellished by Justinian, consisted partly of isolated and 
disconnected palaces — such as the Chalke, or bronze-roofed 
palace of Zeno, and the Porphyry Palace with its pyramidal 

1 Prooop. De Aed. i. 10. 2 See Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 648. 
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roof and ml porphyry curing «f wall* and »W , partly , 
palace* connected with ohm another by ">vrti<l j » 
to form practically on« architectural wh.de, t«* « !*»*'!* the **•»*« 
of "the Palftco" wan given. *hf these putt* ul ;l 

roforeneu need him.* In* made only (*> the * hty'fc«iiiklm»n, » 
Clolden Hall, erected l»v J tin tin the Second #«»me eight >..11 
before Uregory arrived at t’«ii*htntin<*pl» In tin* *pl«t«dt 
pro«onc«-chnmU»r the KtnjH*r»»pt held their *tate rr.-wj.tiMn*, mt 
on aueh oecariotei tin* scene roust h#v<< !**'» <»««*• of utws»j««,%., 
magnificence. Tint porticoes and jiaAaaguvt were luted wit! 
guards whose Isidies won* covered with g«4d, and win .arm* 
gilded spear* ami buckler*. Hehind the m***it» <*th*r d<»r« 
in an atmosphere heavy with tin* M of im«n*e. tl«. r«- »iruggh* 
ami seethed the wealth ami rank and fashion «f It* ;nntnun 
All the Hite of society would be them to offer grmr.Shng h.*oi«gi 
to the "divine" Krojwtwr--h»rd-fiir*’d official* r*.4«.d m ru-ttlm, 
ailka, with ahoea and waist-hall* rniawly wrought in g«»hi 
portly prelate* in rich vestment* with jewelled «•»**»* «» , «ti*io 
emtio fopa brimful of foreign *(hBUli«#«, with Ward* irimmc* 
mtm JWmm, and hair rh«w*.*hav»>n in front and th*w tng ?, hn,,j 
after the fashion of the linn.* , *ulw*»t general* , 
tuillitmalnia, ahhata, foreign (unlsMaud-i* and. j«v*h*p*. **»«». 
great Imlina, whose rouged ••«»mpUivn>n*, t*ll»*«h«4 halt, *n< 
innumerable gulden ornament*. proved that th« « vh»rhau«>n* 
St. Chrysostom had l**u» in vain In tin* «»i4*t of the thron* 
tint Kmporor sat on » g* hh n throne twinath • *-**,,. j,y *npj*Mt»* 
hy four column*. Ho wore an »nil.ronU>rod tunic «.f white tilt 
red buskins, and the purple < hlaltt>* *4 empire, »o htmi 
w«« dtadorn abliuto with jewel* With sublime t»*ditf«v**n.-« 
he looked on while the courtier* in turn prostrated tb«m«d . 
l»fow him a gurgeuu*, imp<t*»it« «J»I. roroly w«*n*d hy ho 
worshipper*, lleyoml the halt uf sudun.c th» mi * .» „ m* „» I 
galleries wow denim with a shifting multitude -i ro*n«>r 
b«u>bMritut servant*, eunuchs, munk*. and tu« n • »i ««»„» * ««,„t »»»i . 
*M* the court* were blocked with tin Wmf d {,«..»* *„,j 
duutoi, mil the while gold-harttniMnl Hyillrw **f Hm mmhml 
pwoMjpj* within, In thi* hrillieni ***„.- t n,-nk 

from ht* Andrew * ttittat eflEcii hate j*iti<-ijetol tr. n.i 
doubt, tmut auutlge and nut of place anud th< an.l 

display of this moat splendid of all v.vn,t* 
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What of tin* Palace lay tins Uip|xH.i route M the pivot (it luta 
been culled) round which revolved nil the By/mtittii* world,*' 
it wits iliii 1 hunt! tt nt unci’ of the iimommtenla and the politics uf 
(aiEiatiiiitiunple, am! the mrnoof many uf the must stirring events 
uf flic limit According to n modern oaiimiite, thu llipjaatroitie 
occupied an ttmi of mtlmr tnum than twelve iteren* wittl wits 


Illitu Faction* tins lull flui Unto uf thu Urooutt, Thu two 
mmmnmg untnmuim worts called, reajmetivoly* the Out** uf 
Dacitiiiw and the Ihtttd Unto* Thu southern end uf thu llippu 
drome was rreHcentsahnped* and I Ida, together with the twn 
Bide#, rune up in n solid umas uf Itenchea, galleries, and at air 
ciiaoa* finely designed and finished * * IT with elegant curving*, 
On the toj* uf the tiers, raised to a height uf forty feet nhuve 


in length* stretched away muter the Hltiutow uf mtmmum 
awnings, In the midst uf the amtin tinttlf were threw 
iintii|U!i tmmiuriaU^ the uludtak brought by Tliecithiniiw front 
HolitttjoliJh noting mi a tjodojilut uf inarhln uttil granite* miuritial 
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two soldier-saints who were martyred under Maximian 
was square-shaped, with a dome and a small apse lighted b; 
windows. Procopius describes it as “ reflecting the rays of 
sun from its glittering polished marbles,” and as being “ cot 
with a wealth of gold and filled with offerings.” 1 In qu 
half-jesting allusion to the name of St. Bacchus, the freize 
some of the capitals were decorated with vine-leaves. Wi 
this place the representatives of the Latin Church were 
mitted to use their own familiar rite, and it was here, there 
that Gregory, so long as he remained at court, was accusto 
to worship. 

We now return to the Hippodrome, and mounting up be 
the benches on to the grand promenade, we take a bird’s 
view of the fairest, the richest, and the most civilized cit 
the sixth-century world. Stretched out upon her seven 1 
Constantinople lies before us — a bewildering maze of gorg 
palaces and churches, of convents, baths, gymnasia, andhospi 
We look on splendid marble-paved piazzas, adorned with ck 
columns and precious statuary ; on streets shaded by grac 
colonnades, and alive with jostling throngs of every na 
under heaven ; on markets full of chattering Greek merch 
and swarthy Alexandrine Jews; on sculptured porticoes 
public halls; on the entrances of the subterranean ciste 
where the imagination pictures dark waters and hundred 
marble columns, dimly discernible by the flare of the explo; 
torch ; on harbours, lines of aqueduct, and long perspectiv 
lofty walls. The eye is dazzled with the gleam of bumij 
plates that roof the palaces of the Emperor and the g 
Byzantine lords, or cover the rising domes and semi-dome 
churches. The city seems all lustrous with a glory of gold 
brass and marbles. Beyond it the blue waters of the Bosphi 
and the Sea of Marmora shimmer in the sunlight, and 
narrow Golden Horn crowded with foreign shipping; fun 
off we catch a glimpse of the trading settlements of Pera 
Galata, and the fashionable suburb of Chalcedon, where 
gouty nobles have their summer villas and shady gardens ; 
in the background stretch away the Arganthonius Mount* 
and the snow-clad peaks of Bithynian Olympus. It i 
veritable city of enchantment, this Constantinople — a cit; 

1 Procop. De Aed. i. 4. ■ 
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wliirh th« {wanly (any# Thomiattua) tmvor* iho whulo nron 
" liko ii m\m wovon to th« v«*ry fringo,” Ami nrnrroly mn w« 
wmmvo ii graiior oontmai tlmii that \wiwmm thia iu*\v Knatorn 
mjdtiil, with nil ilit glittering lovuliviwut umt uhoniultng wealth, 
nm\ the iinriimi muit of tminirtt mm fulling alowl y into min mi 


live in itlwtum." Any atmnger found within the vtt)% who won 
mtiiliDr gaining a livelihood by trade or |trofn«*ton, nor engaged 
in a law-Huit, win* ex|*'Ued hy tin* ijuiieater ; ami any able 
bodied eiti/on who rofteied to work wan likewise bntuahod. 
f Wtdiintmojde gave in* Imrlnmmgn to Inn fora. 

The eity, again, wna eseeeedingly wealthy. The jmhieea of the 
tfitUiotiuireit worn dwelling* til for th« gotta— iiitortitoua fmitutiou*, 
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and Hortensii of Old Iteroe, worn disMitisiicd »nl< il, 
rarest delicacies wen* starved for their enjoyment wendcthi 
strange birds, lish from distant seas, fruits out • ' f!, 'iwt<r 
summer snows and winter roses." These smoj.tUMU i >Mddi4i 
meats belonged, of eourae, only to the wealthy , hut thev serve, 
as models, which every householder in t **>nat«»ti»i**f*h' sought t< 
imitate, more or loss, according t« his means. 

The tone of society was not high, ‘Hi** uj<|«’r dw*?* wen 

» «. * « « * % . I : «,«! 



drugs U» {trwcuru uhurtiun; and w« l«v« mu*n..i < ( 

cold-blooded irmehery «t» Um j*»tt of g»«-*t Mi<» ummh 
those who trusted them, and of didd* r«t» . < <»h uUitng . »o«lU 
towards those who worn in their j«ow«r 


1 JuntttttMl tout S*.«o l«i» l***t In cluih mi mi W*m *!*<»*%& ||o| a 

>2*1*2**, I* 4M\ Crnltmm, twl, i. |*j> Mk ,*»+*, 1 k m || i #4 #i 

Iliil fiklttw witkh t*t**w|iiti* «>£ ** u* * v r /, 

Hm tlio tfte, dmm, ptmto* «mi 4 **mp*t# Uim » 4 * 5v t , ? ,, « « . r 

urging t#f J«lw t4 (to m m, m u 
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A similar levity mid lubricity tdmmrtomcd tin? liy/jmlmo 
jmjiuliirin Impatient of control , fmtvuly jiurtimut, regardless uf 
everything in moments of fury, it was at nil times u source 
of grave anxiety to tlm Uiivoriiiiumt, It was divided into 
two irmmmdhibln fiiotioftn -the Blues, who worn cnitaervattvo, 
loyal* iitnl orthodox ; and Urn tlnseiis, who worn radicals in 
jHiltiifU, mui iiiol iiii.nl to heresy in rtdigiott Knelt furiimt hated 
fli« iftlntr; amt though cm mm immmmm they ttittlttd ttgtittsl 
tliii iniilioritio.it* yet tins coalition never lasted, titnl the old feud 
broke out with greater vehemence limn over, Tim f&mmta 
audition of fdVJ, in which tint moil bountiful buildings iii Cmt* 
*tautino(ih» worn destroyed by fins, uud morn tliini thirty 
llHittaami lives were lost, ilhistruitm the danger to which this 
city wait ex|Jt»sod whet* the lawless |»iisshiuu of* the mob worn 
realty roused. 1 And though it is trim that such nn outbreak 
wns exceptional, mid I hat tlm people could bo usually restrained 
by liberal dotes nnd free nmummnuiM* yet timrn was in* dejannl 
ing t>u tlmir good behaviour, Krinpmut but mu fights urn 
rej*oiiod by historians, Wo read, ton, of many very imrhm* 
mmim enacted in tlm Hippodrome, lions oviiii tlm grout 
Justinian was howled dmvu with shrieks, M Thou liesl f Mdenee, 
donkoy l** in tlm time of tlm Kmpuror Maurice, tlm tnnh drnaand 
tiff ii negro-slave who i hanred to boar mono roatiinhlitttm* to tins 
rnmmngn, crowned bini with gar tin, and led hint about stinted 
on mi ass, crying with yells of derisive laughter* f * Him, Maurine, 
mm bow* you look \ u rhoeaa agniit tried to conedmto tlm j.nffijilu 
by scattering handfuls of gold from tlm kathtama ; but they 
only gittherod up tlm pieces while limy hurded tlm donor with 
insulin and obscenities, 11m unbridled itumUtiice and strange 
freudum nf tJw Byzantine mot* m n very nmnirkublis ftmturo of 
tint lift! nf tlm city* nnd turn which should l**$ taken into full 
amtuul ill forming an estimate of tlm domestic! policy nf ttni 
Ktsifairnr*. 

An in tlm old Ifotwo, m in tins new, tlm popular cry wait f«y 
11 gmitem el eirretiHua/* 11m Kntgieror* responded with free doles 
nf broad iiinl nil nnd wine, nnd witl* n constant « f 

aptitudes nmt imgcattila. Tins nntlitiaiaaiii f«r tlm bit tor among 
till tfbuMtui in <Ainamnttno|>li! %mm nxlmntnlitmry. Nut *mly tin* 

1 l*rs^*i|i, $uu, lw#.. i ’it* t*» Hi* * |i, : $jo # 

iff,* A , Jl. ti&Akt 
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people, but the nobles, thu clergy, even t It*’ v?.ri 

passionately addicted to thorn. Tim liipj*»dromo and tin 
various theatres of the oily were always tilled with eager crowd* 
and on special occasions hundn'ds would lake their places »«i 
the night before, in order to make ware of an uuinlerruptei 
view. The jicrformances thus sought after were of various kinds 
Besides the horse-races in the Hip}*»drt»mo, there were Waal 
baitings, ballets, ami dramatic representations, frequently of m 
extremely immodest character. Hojie-daneing was >i favounU 
attraction. The rejais were fastened slanting fashion, so that then 
was no walking upon (hem save by ascending «»r descending 
and sometimes the amdsita, after walking uj*»n the r«»|**, would 
lay themselves down upon it, strip as though they were going t« 
hod, and then dress agaiu — " a spectacle from which some turned 
away their eyes, am! which made other* tremble at the sight 
of so perilous a performance." Other performers again g»v« 
wonderful exhibitions of dying through lire air , other* hUanomj 
poles upon their foreheads ; others flutig nj» naked swords to 
quick succession, and caught them hy tlunr handle* a* they fell 
others gave shows of trained animals, of dancing l •ear*, learned 
monkeys, and wise dogs. 1 Anything novel wa* always sure t« 
attract an enomioUH crowd, aud the more indigent the qwcudi 
the greater, seemingly, was the applause. 

In addition to the {awfurmanees in the Hipj**lr«me am! 
theatres, the people were amused with frequent ami 

gorgeous public ceremonies. I'erlmj** tin? most )«>pu)<tr ol 
those were the military jsigwiui*. The impressionable Oreefc 
mob loved to gaxe on the evolutions of the Imperial 
admired the stalwart Iwauty of the Imrharwn soldmm. am! 
copied tlieir military fashions. Hut if the military 

1 ii¥«p»I lii#|ririaiw %mn%\m n wine 4m ** 

whkli wa* brought In rim ‘IiiAIp $<$§*« in JwtfoWii** rnign* l*? : * mi i#« 
tmtutipfatf tmmml Au 4 nw, n*id mm mA 4 U$ $ ***** ****** tt****n 
Imtmtm, Ymmrm, ml HI |»* UMI, giro* lit# Mlowitui of tf*U 

‘tvrQpwrm II ti« rk t# rif !**«# #1 m 

ttt $4m> rfctm 4BiB*w wK#km I# rmr I#**##* m 4 . 

****** foe# tm* nmh *mr*rl$**f», I r £«#**&*• 9 fk% *m> **$im #&*«* i* 4 <**% 
trifiMt* ##**£» mr0 I m 4m &m-#* 4*4#*% 

rbv dmm wptinp*. Kd «£# *1 h%* 0 fli j»l* *$**#•* 4#* #»# | 

***** rlt *#01 Tin ytMMM f) **!# »j, it *«V» **i l » tfi 

T#.«iT«, ml w ifrrm imtnm *s*. ei •«* 

rf tifSpmti* 
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immmitm of wlk*a by torchlight, t»r ttUomlntl thu utmuul norviru 
of i-ti!iiik%nviiig nl Ckiimlmuiiiw^ tkiliiiini* or w«mt in nittlts 


HymniH worn fuilttwotl with hrmthlciw intern*! by thu ituutHca* 
At t lit 4 * muw time, the (1*ri$tinmty idike of ilm itmtocriicy nmt 
of the }mh)|*Ui ww» little munt tlinii i* vernier ; only* while in the 
ettue «f the former it nemml in cover n juigiui inlkkilily, in the 
mum of tln.f hitter it in very ifitjterfeei fmihttitt, n juigmi 

unjwwlitiiiii, Himihrnyrnn, mmhmm, ntnl fortiitiiotnlkin* worn 
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were at war with om another, and there e\i-*i**t nn 
sentiment of putrioLiimt or loyalty whieli might ^rvo ** tin 
basis for a reconciliation. 

When Gregory panned through the Golden Unto m l»EE : • 
Emperor Justin was dead, and the tall, grey-eyed, y*dh»w 
haired Tiberius bad mteemiml to t In* purple. 1 tn thi* ii«n #1! 
the historians, both Greek and Initio, #j**mk in the htghmi h*ttm 
anti certainly Ida disposition and character lauitmsted Ia%*t»tmtt4) 
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Mitl, “Our tnuumry will turn* r Im umjity m long im llm poor 
romvo iiliiii iiimI tint rujilmw nru r<Hiomm«t. For fltb m Itiu 
groat t-mitum*, m mir laird any*, hty up /hr tpmrMv*$ irmmn a 
in hmwnA A jiiuty mi tmwh to Iho ittivitniitgo of ilm fwoplo 
would not fiiil to moot with its mwiml— ■ if not in fart, ill kmut 



Tibtiriua wita n ibortmghly ttmittbln mint ; Inti our ovidimm 
amsitw to nlmw flint Iso wan n fwhlo Hlutoitmfui. 1IU (*mfunw 
lihunility. whirls brought Urn Kttijuro ahuuai to thr vurgn of 
bankruptcy ami orrtMuojmil tho moat Horioun omlntrrtinmmmi to 
hia mtvmmur Mimrim.% wm but tin indication of bin gonorti! 
wmknwu*, Ho hml tint the vigour of cUuruwittir ttml watt 



* tlfuff. Tar, iimf, Pmm* v, $0, Vmltmim, %~*4 i, rt 1 Iim a %wf 

r-iifOmu *t«fy t<» UtiMUfuta Hut ftittik Itsal mkm%- U giv*w l#i tt» |**j»r *Ut 1** 
fp|t#t4 m 1 1 a i it 1 1 'Bst f **f si * Ftt# ** Afina, *«* 

I Jte»i* |»|*.> Of I, Of i-« 

* TUmpkftml flui, 0 «; *f. *4. h |t. IW, 
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title of “ Count of the Federates.” 1 He seems to have contem- 
plated extensive reforms in matters of military discipline <and 
administration ; and, so far as the war in the East was concerned, 
he displayed real vigour and ability. “To him,” writes Menander, 2 
“ the Persian War was everything, and to that he devoted his 
whole strength.” The Western provinces, on the other hand, 
were abandoned to their fate. Hordes of tall, blond Slaves 
were allowed to overrun Thrace, Illyricum, and Northern Greece, 
and in Italy the inroads of the Lombards were entirely unchecked. 
When Pamphronius came from Rome with the tribute and an 
urgent request for succour, Tiberius (then Caesar) would do no 
more than return the money to the envoy, with the advice 
“ that he should, if possible, induce some of the Lombard chiefs, 
by the hope of gain, to pass over with their forces to the side of 
the Romans, to abstain from troubling Italy any more, and to 
help the Romans in the war in the East. But if the Lom- 
bards, as was likely to be the case, rejected his proposals, he 
should take a different course, and gain the assistance of some 
- of the Frank chiefs by gifts of money, and so weaken and break 
the power of the Lombards.” 3 

When Gregory reached Constantinople, his first act naturally 
was to present himself, in company with the other members of 
the second embassy, before this easy-tempered Emperor, and 
endeavour once more to persuade him to come to the relief of 
Italy. The ambassadors were kindly received, and their mission 
was not entirely without result. “At that time,” writes the 
contemporary historian Menander, 4 “ the war with the Persians 
in Armenia and throughout the East, so far from being com- 
pleted, was becoming more and more serious. The Emperor 
could not therefore send to Italy a force sufficient for its 
requirements. Nevertheless, he collected and sent such troops 
as he could, and for the rest he earnestly endeavoured to win 
over to his side some of the Lombard chiefs with promises of 
great rewards. And in consequence of his overtures several 
of them actually did pass over to the side of the Romans.” 5 
Such was the effect of the embassy of Pelagius. When they 

1 Theophanes Chron. A. M. 6074; Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 690. 

2 Menander Hist. 25 (ed. Bonn. p. 328). 3 Ibid. 25. 4 Ibid . 29. 

5 E.g. Drootulph, a Snavian by birth, who had been brought up among the 

Lombards, and had obtained by his valour the title and position of duke. IPor 
him, see Paul. Hist. Lang. iii. 18, 19. 
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(omul that nothing more was to lie obtained, the envoy* returned 
home, leaving (» regot y liehiml in thu lmj»eriu! city to watch thu 
interests of the 1‘ojHi ami Italy. 

Ho far as ha could consistently with thu discharge of hi* 
official duties, tiregory endeavoured to continue at thu iSyzuutinc 
court thu simple habits of monastic life, Tins splendour ami 
luxury l*y which hu watt surrounded hint fur him uu attraction*. 
The magnificent olftciul function* in thu Uolden Hall— thu 
|**n»j*, this ceremonial, thu etiquette— wore all inus|»n«Bth!y 
irknomu. Hu wa* disgusted with thu intrigue ami potty 
jealousy of thu courtiers, with thu restless ambition of thu great 
lord*. Thu noise and glaru and hurtle of thu world’s greatest 
city stunned and sickened hint, and hu pined for thu quint mid 
seclusion of thu pnhu c of (iordiumtH. A monk hy delilierato 
clmicu, hu found his jhuuh* and greatest happiness in carrying 
out the duties unjoined in the monastic rule. Hence, though 
comjmlled to reside in the most brilliant of courts, he pre« 
served, as far as jtossihlc, tile usage of the cloister, ami lived in 
the j>av Worhl as one who was not of it.* This was rumlnrud 
easier f**r him hy the circumstance that several of the monks of 
Hi. Andrew's hud accompanied him tu Constantinople. " l ms," 
wrote Uregoiy in afierUme*. 3 ’* that this was ordered for mu hy 
Hi vine Providence, that when ! was driven tu and fro hy the 
constant hutfettng of worldly business, I might hy their example 
las anchored, as it were, to the tlrin »horw of prayer. To their 
society I fled as to n harbour of perfect safety, ami while l was 
employ^ I with them in the careful study and discussion of 
Heripturw, thu yearnings of poiiitcucc daily gave me life,'* Him 
result of these Scriptural meddalioiis was the eomjswitioti and 
didivery of a series of lectures on the Ikstk of Job, which were 
afterward* revised and edited, and an* still extant iimler the 
title of Mitfftm Mumlin,* Tliis iinfsatant work, a atondamse 
of sivtioeentury theology and morals, will las referred to mwi« 
at length in a succeeding chapter. Here we need only remark 
the power of detachment which enabled (Sregory, in the midst 
of his multifarious ollieial huaiiiuM, to attempt and to carry 
through so great an undertaking. 

* tl*»k Mol. AVI. It. I, !•»*!. tttas. flirt 5 ; <M«. !*»**, fti«» t. 3 a. 

* ll#*# Kfift feu <», | l, 

* IVMs If. A »i » . IVuit. Mae. flirt i , JmIi. In**. f»i.» i. at, 
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The little community in the quarter of Hormisdas was at 
one time reinforced by a party of old friends from St. Andrew's 
Monastery . 1 At their head was the abbat himself, one 
Maximianus, who will be heard of again as bishop of Syracuse. 
This good man, having once reached Constantinople, was in no 
hurry to leave it, but settled down with his brethren, apparently 
not intending to return until Gregory himself should be recalled. 
After one or two years, however, he was summoned by Pope 
Pelagius to resume the superintendence of his neglected 
house, and with great reluctance he set sail for Italy. The 
circumstances of his voyage, believed at the time to be mira- 
culous, are narrated by Gregory in his Hialogites? It seems 
that the ship containing the monks was overtaken in the 
Adriatic by a violent tempest. The sails and mast were blown 
overboard, and the hold filled with water, which reached at last 
the planks of the upper deck. The sailors and passengers 
abandoned all hope, gave one another the kiss of peace, received 
the Eucharist, and commended their souls to God. But strangely 
enough, though the hold was full of water, the vessel kept afloat 
for eight days, and on the ninth put into the harbour of Crotona. 
Here all disembarked unhurt. Maximianus was the last to 
leave the ship; and the moment after he had set his foot on 
land the vessel sank. 

The period of Gregory’s sojourn at Constantinople was 
marked by more than one outburst of fanatical orthodoxy. In 
this city the persecution of heretics was always a favourite 
pursuit both with the clergy and with the people, and, since 
the death of the Monophysite Empress Theodora, the savage 
bigotry and intolerance of the Catholic party had blazed forth 
with (greater vehemence than ever. In the reign of Justin 
the Second repressive measures had been taken against the 
Samaritans and Monophysites. The latter were expelled from 
their monasteries; the orders of their clergy were annulled; 
and in many cases their persons were subjected to gross in- 
dignity and outrage. The Emperor Tiberius, if he did not ap- 
prove, at least permitted the continuance of these proceedings, 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33. 

2 Greg. Dial . iii. 36. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33 attributes the escape of Maximi- 
anus to the merits of Gregory : “ Ut hinc omnipotens Deus ostenderet, quia per 
meritum Gregorii quem fratres visitaverant, hanc onustam (navem) sua 
manu tenuerat, quae ah hominibus vacua permanere non potuit super aquas.” 
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and further, in the last year of his reign, he sanctioned a 
persecution of the Arians, who had provoked the people by 
requesting that a place of worship might be granted them. By 
such methods of coercion the great heresies were for the time 
stamped out, and orthodoxy triumphed. Still the restless, in- 
quisitive temper of Eastern Christianity could not rest satisfied 
with the victory it had gained, but was ever on the alert to 
scent out new doctrines and opinions which might be branded 
as heretical, to suspect gross errors in ambiguous phrases, to 
exaggerate differences of opinion, and, in cases of doubt, to affix 
the worst interpretation. " There are many orthodox people,” 
wrote Gregory, as the result of his experience of the 
Constantinopolitan divines , 1 “who are inflamed with mis- 
guided zeal, and fancy they are fighting heretics while really 
they are creating heresies.” Gregory’s own method of dealing 
with suspected persons was sensible and straightforward. 
He made it a rule to become personally acquainted with 
those who were accused of heresy, to talk over their opinions 
with them in a friendly way, and to accept the orthodox 
assurances of those whose general veracity he had no good 
reason to doubt. Often he received visits from persons who 
were reputed to maintain erroneous views — for instance, that 
marriage could be dissolved if one of the parties desired to 
enter a monastery ; that past sins were not completely remitted 
in baptism; that any one who had done penance for three 
years might thenceforth sin with impunity; that anathemas 
uttered on compulsion were not binding on those who uttered 
them — opinions which, in Gregory’s view, no real Christian 
could hold. Yet, when he had conversed awhile with his 
visitors, the Nuncio generally found that they did not really 
maintain these errors, but rather that the errors themselves 
existed only in the too-lively imagination of the orthodox zealots. 
In such cases, even in defiance of popular opinion, Gregory 
did not hesitate to give his friendship to the reputed heretics, 
and to protect them to the utmost of his power from injury 
and persecution. 

On the other hand, when he was convinced that heretical 
doctrines were indeed being promulgated, Gregory felt it his 
duty to express publicly his disapprobation, and on one occasion 

1 Greg. Egp. xi, 27 . 
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at least lie engaged in a somewhat notable theological dispute. 1 
His antagonist in this affair was no less a person than the 
Patriarch himself — that inconvenient rival of the Bishop of 
Borne in the guardianship of the Faith. There was a certain 
piquancy about a controversy with so eminent an opponent, 
that perhaps made Gregory more eager than he would otherwise 
have been to fling himself into the theological arena. The 
Patriarch in question was one Eutychius, who had been nominated 
by Justinian in 552 , deposed by the same arbitrary authority in 
565 , and restored to his see by Tiberius. 2 He was a man of 
acute and philosophic intellect, and had published a treatise on 
the subject of the Besurrection, which contained the proposition 
/that the risen bodies of the elect would be “impalpable, more 
subtle than wind or air.” This assertion the orthodox Boman 
monk emphatically denied, maintaining, on the contrary, 
i|at the risen body would be “ palpable by virtue of its own 
itatqre, but rendered subtle by the efficacy of spiritual power.” 
%e emphasized the analogy between the risen bodies of the 
elect- and that of the Lord, and pressed Eutychius with the 
w$J$ : s,. Handle Me , and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones/,: as ye see Me have. The Patriarch replied, “The Lord 
did ;thds that He might remove from the hearts of His disciples 
all 4;<^bt of the Besurrection.” “ What ! ” cried Gregory. “ Are 
we .then to doubt of the very thing which cured the doubt of 
the -disciples ? ” and he charged his opponent with holding 
jPoke^xc views. The Patriarch explained himself thus : “ The 
body^which Christ showed them was certainly palpable; but 
after .that the faith of those who handled it was confirmed, all 
that was : palpable was reduced to a certain subtle quality.” 
To which Gregory responded that such a change would have 
been, in a sense, a return into death, and would therefore 
imply a denial of the true resurrection of the flesh of Christ. 
Eutychius then quoted, Mesh and blood shall not inherit the 
hingdom of God . But Gregory met this argument by dis- 
tinguishing two senses in which the word “flesh” is used in 
Scripture— that “ according to nature,” and that “ according to sin 
or corruption.” The distinction was accepted by the Patriarch, 

1 Greg. Mor . xiv. 72-74 ; Baeda Hist. Eccl. ii. 1 ; Paul. Diac. Vita 9 ; 
Joh. Diao. Vita i. 28-80. 

2 Acta Scmctonm , 6 Apr. 
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who nevertheless adhered to his original proposition that the 
risen body would be impalpable. Meanwhile the controversy 
had grown protracted and embittered, and at length the Emperor 
determined to bring it to a close. The Patriarch and the Nuncio 
were accordingly summoned to a private audience, and requested 
to state their respective views. After carefully considering all 
the arguments, Tiberius declared himself on the side of Gregory, 
condemned the Patriarch’s opinion, and ordered his book to be 
burnt. The end came none too soon. Both the disputants, 
worn out with excitement, fell dangerously ill. Gregory’s youth 
pulled him through ; but to the aged Patriarch the controversy 
proved fatal. Some of Gregory’s friends went to visit him ofa»m 
his death-bed, and the old man, taking hold of the skin of 
hand, exclaimed, “I acknowledge that in this flesh I shq 
rise again” — a statement that was regarded as a recantation,] 
his error. 

While Eutychius was still alive, a disturbance occurred^ 
the city, which went near to having serious consequences. 1 
outbreak and its cause are characteristic of the times| A certain 
official at Antioch, named Anatolius, was detected infthe pra||p 
of sacrificial rites. He was accordingly brought to tjfrial, togj ' 
with his associates, but by a judicious distribution of 
secured an acquittal. The populace of Antioch, however, f| 
themselves defrauded of the grateful spectacle 0 $ a ma 
execution, broke out into riot, and so terrified t|ie judgd 
they promulgated a sentence of condemnation. Here the 5 
would doubtless have ended in the usual way, |tad it 
that Gregory, the Patriarch of Antioch, was suspected 
an accomplice of the condemned. A charge of .'such m^ 
preferred against a Patriarch could not be hushed u| 

Emperor ordered Anatolius and his confederates to be 
Constantinople, that the whole matter might be th^Slghly 
investigated. Hearing of this decree, the magician was in 
despair, and foreseeing nothing but a painful death, he fled 
as a suppliant to a certain celebrated image of the Mother 
of God. But when he approached, the image, so rumour said, 
deliberately turned its back. The wretched man, therefore, 
with the rest of his party, was carried to Constantinople ; but 
here even the most excruciating tortures failed to elicit any 
1 Evagr. Hist v. 18. 
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evidence incriminating Bishop Gregory. Indeed, the inquisitors 
seem to have concluded that many of the condemned men 
themselves were less guilty than was supposed, for, instead 
of sentencing all alike to death, they let off some with the 
comparatively light penalty of banishment. This leniency, 
however, greatly displeased the mob, and a serious outbreak 
occurred. A cry was raised that the Emperor and the Patriarch 
were betraying the Faith. The judges and Euty chius were 
sought for through the city, and, had they been caught, they 
would undoubtedly have been torn to pieces. The unfortunate 
criminals, who had no chance of effecting their escape, were 
dragged from their prison and burnt alive ; Anatolius alone was 
reserved for the wild beasts. So at length, the mob having 
spent its fury and upheld to its own satisfaction the sanctity of - 
the Christian religion, the tumult subsided. 1 

The Patriarch Eutychius succumbed to Gregory's argument 
and his own infirmities in 582, and after a vacancy of only 
six days his place was filled by John, a Cappadocian and “a 
deacon of the great church." 2 The new bishop was familiarly 
known as “the Paster," inasmuch as, in the quaint language 
of Theophylact, 8 “ he had completely acquired a philosophic 
mastery over pleasures, and a tyrannical authority over the 
passions, and had made himself the despot of the appetites." 
He cultivated an extreme asceticism — lived in poverty, dressed 
meanly, and ate barely enough to keep body and soul together. 
When he died, thirteen years later, his only available assets 
were a wooden bed, a worn woollen blanket, and a dirty cloak, 

1 The zeal of the populace on this occasion probably aroused in Gregory a 
feeling of admiration rather than of regret. He was himself a firm believer in 
magio, and regarded those who practised it as the worst enemies of God. He 
believed, further, that if magicians were permitted to live, the Divine vengeance 
would faH on the whole community that tolerated them. Hence the summary 
treatment meted out to the sorcerers would have seemed to him justified as the 
only means of averting the wrath of Heaven from the heads of the innocent. 
In Dial. i. 4 he remarks, of the sorcerer Basilius, “In hac Bomana urb©, 
exwdescmte zelo Cforistiani jpoputt, igne crematus est”; with whioh oompare 
the language of Evagrius, loc. cit. He himself encouraged the persecution of 
“ iaeantatores atque sortilegos” (Epp. xi. 33), and ordered the punishment of 
certain clerics, “ maleficio, quod vulgo canterma dioitur . . . maculates M 
(E&P- v. 31). For the legend of his own encounter with wizards, see the S. 
GaUen Life c. 22, and Paul. Diao. Vita 25. 

2 Theophanes Ghron. A. M. 6074. 

2 Theophylact Hist. vii. 6. 
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all of wltmlt worn promptly ittmoxod by tho rtuguiug Ktuporor 
ns prmmk# ml it*s of a saint J Stvrn to himself, John was not 
Ion?! severo to others, Uravo, rigid, ami miaow* he imMvmml 
hut few of the lighter grimes and uimmitiu* whirli make men 
{si4|iiiliii\ Ho mm uuivoimHy respected, however, a* n man of 
mnrere, if somewhat harsh, piety, its n theologian of no mean 
aUttinm«mt*, unit mi author, Uf pemmai ami private ambition 
John seems to ha vo 4tml hut little, Ho professed to bo, amt Ini 
probably really was, mi willing to aoeapt tho dignify of tho 
pabriarohatu. Hut, mm mmmmilml, hu sot hiinttlf with tho 
utmost deiilmrathm to by every means* tho power 

anil iiilltiiiiioo of his see. His objeat was to mmum for ttm 
I’atriareli* of t'mtatatitinopltt an acknowledged supremacy over 
tho Church of tint Hast, and thus to mim tlmm to n (msition 
of complete equality with tho Patriarchs of the Wont, i>, the 
Poj**a, With this ond in view, ho adopted tho |*4tcy of 
uudormiuiug, oil tho nun hand, tho authority of tho Patriarch 
of Ahotaudm, Ida most formidable rival in tho Kusi, and, on 
tin? ether hand, of assorting on alt mmmunm his own tndejswP 
imee of tho liifitmj* of (toiue, This wndesiustical atuhiiiott 
brought him at a later time into conflict with Uregory, who 
wus novor tired of mbukiug tho wicked pride** of fits brother 



Ptitinj distrust. This filling, on tlregwy** part si any into* 


*uetn* mmt t« have tlmmlojied into jm*itiv«i dislike, 

« .. m.* ... . . ... * ft .» .... # ft . . * * * * . .* * i 
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flow of oil which was believed to exude from the body of 
the martyr . 1 The bishop of the city, having remarked that the 
vessel which received the oil was only of common brass, took 
upon him self to substitute for it a silver bowl which he had 
recently purchased at Constantinople. But no sooner was 
the change made than the miracle abruptly ceased. Days 
passed by, and the supernatural gift was still withheld. Then a 
solemn fast was ordered, and days of mourning, and the whole 
city gave itself to lament and intercession. At length it was 
revealed to the bishop in a dream that the silver bowl which he 
had purchased had originally belonged to a sorcerer, who had 
used it in the celebration of his illicit rites. It was the contact 
of this abomination which had caused the stoppage of the oil, 
Of course, after this, the tainted vessel was at once removed, 
whereupon the saint renewed her miracle, and “ the fountain of 
her grace” commenced to flow as before. The bishop then 
hastened back to Constantinople, found out the silversmith who 
had sold him the bowl, and dragged him before the Patriarch, 
into whose horrified ears he poured out his dreadful story. As 
the result of a searching inquiry, it was discovered that the 
original owner of the vessel was a certain Paulinus, a man of 
education and respectable standing, who, however, “had sunk 
his soul in the depths of sorcery,” and had used the bowl as a 
receptacle of the blood of victims which he had sacrificed “ while 
conversing with the apostate powers.” Great was the indigna- 
tion of the saintly Faster when these facts came to light. Hi 
hurried at once to the Palace, and urgently demanded the 
punishment of the guilty man. The Emperor, averse to extreme 
measures, thought that more might be gained if the criminal 
were brought to repentance than if he were led to execution* 
But the Patriarch insisted, “ with apostolic zeal,” that one “ who 
abandoned the Faith ought to be burnt alive,” quoting in support 
of his contention a passage of the Epistle to the Hebrew^ 
which ends with the words, " That which beareth thorns and 
bricvrs is rejected , and is nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to h 

1 A somewhat similar miracle is alleged to have taken place in tlt§ 
Olxurch of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon. On the anniversary of St. Euphemia% 
martyrdom, blood flowed from the tomb. It was collected by the bishop It 
sponges and squeezed into glass bottles, which were distributed among ii* 
people. See the curious account of the testing of the genuineness of £U# 
miracle by Maurice (Theophylact, viii. 14). 
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burned ” The Emperor yielded so far as to permit Paulinus, 
together with his son and disciple, to be condemned to death. 
The son was beheaded before his father’s eyes, after which the 
unhappy “ sorcerer 99 himself was strangled, and the blood-lust 
of the rabid Byzantine mob was once more satisfied. 

Before this occurrence, however, an event of great political 
importance had taken place, at which Gregory, in his capacity 
of ambassador, must necessarily have assisted. In the month 
of August of the year 582, eight years after his adoption by 
Justin, and four years after he became sole Emperor, Tiberius, 
conscious of failing strength, determined to elect a successor. 
His choice fell on Maurice, commander of the newly enrolled 
corps of the Foederati, a man of mature years and experience, 
who had been selected by the Emperor as his principal agent 
for carrying out the scheme of army reform, and had recently 
been serving with distinction in the Persian War. At the 
time of his birth and afterwards prodigies and portents had 
seemed to foreshadow his elevation to the Imperial dignity; 1 
and when in the summer of 582 he returned from the East to 
Constantinople, he found the promised diadem awaiting him. 

On the 13th of August, the day fixed for the public nomina- 
tion of the new Emperor, 2 Tiberius summoned the Patriarch and 
principal clergy, the praetorian guards, the nobles of the court, 
the foreign ambassadors, and the prominent leaders of the 
circus-factions, to meet him in the open court before the Palace. 
When all were assembled, the dying prince was carried in on 
a litter. He was far too ill to make a speech himself, but the 
address, which he had previously dictated, was read aloud in 
his presence by an official. In this speech, after alluding to 
his anxiety to find a suitable successor, and declaring his entire 
confidence in Maurice, whose distinguished career in the past 
was a pledge of his future zeal and ability, the Emperor con- 
tinued with the following exhortation : “ I pray you, Maurice, 
let your reign be the noblest epitaph in my honour ; adorn my 
tomb with your virtues; shame not the hopes of those who 

1 Evagr. Hist. v. 21. 

2 Theophylact Hist. i. 1 ; Theophanes Clvron. A. M. 6074 ; Zonaras, iii. 
p. 182 (ed. Bonn). John of Ephesus dates the investiture of Maurioe the 
5th of August, and makes Tiberius die eight days after. According to the 
Chron. Pasch. (ed. Bonn, i. p. 690), Maurice was created Caesar on the 5th, 
crowned Emperor on the 13th, and on the 14th Tiberius died. 
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have trusted you; forget not the virtues you possess; cast no 
slur on your nobility. Let reason be a curb upon your power, 
let philosophy guide the helm of your government. Think not 
that you surpass all men in wisdom, because you surpass them 
in the gifts of fortune . 1 Seek eagerly to be loved, not feared, by 
your subjects. Prefer reproof to flattery; and let justice be 
your constant councillor. To you, as a philosopher, the purple 
should, seem no better than a worthless rag, the jewels of the 
crown no better than the pebbles on the shore. To a philosophic 
mind the Imperial sceptre denotes, not the unbridled licence of 
power, but an honourable slavery . 2 This is my advice to you : 
as you follow it or not you will have for your judge that Power 
which gives honour to virtue and brings vice to naught, and 
which no bribes can turn aside.” When the speaker ceased, 
the great throng was dissolved in tears. Then the dying 
Emperor rose with an effort, and invested his successor with 
the purple chlamys and placed the diadem on his brow. 
Maurice faced the people, and was greeted with shouts of 
acclamation ; and thus, adds the historian, the nomination of 
the new Emperor was formally completed “ in accordance with 
the laws of the Empire.” 8 

The dying Tiberius was carried back to bed, and expired on the 
following day. The grief of the people was intense. Every one 
put on mourning and hastened to the Palace of the Hebdomon, 
where the body lay in state, and all night long processions 
wound slowly through the streets, carrying torches and chanting 
funeral hymns and litanies. At daybreak next morning an 
enormous concourse accompanied the funeral cortSge to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, and all united in praising the 
virtues of the departed Emperor and lamenting his decease, 
But when the last rites were performed, and Tiberius had been 
gathered to his predecessors in the mausoleum of the Emperors, 
his fickle subjects dried their tears and turned to pay their 
court to the new sovereign. As Theophylact cynically remarks* 
* It is human nature to forget the past, and care only for the 
things of the present .” 4 

1 G-reg. Beg . Past. ii. 6, gives, as one of the signs of a bad ruler: “ Cunotis 
se aestimat amplius sapere, quibus se videt amplius posse.” 

* Greg, Mor. xxiv. 55: “Rector providus tanto iam neque rex apostata, 
neque dux impius vocabitur, quanto ei cogitation© sollicita potestas quae 
acoepta est, non honor sed onus aestimatur.” 

2 Theophylact Hist i. 1. 


4 Ibid. i. 2. 
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lavish hospitality, ami vying with each other in their display 
of jewels, sumptuous dresses, imil gold nml silver plate. 

Two years later, in August, f>84, these rejoicings were renewed 
on tho occasion of tho birth of a nun to Maurice, The jteople, 
who hud good on UNO to dread a di*j»utod succession, woro de- 
lighted when they hoard that thorn was tui hoir to tho Empire ; 
and whim Mnurioo appeared in tho Hippodrome, thoy shouted 
to hint, 41 1 Sod grant tlmo well, for thou hast frued un from 
subjection to many." Tho child wan called Theodosius, in 
memory of Theodosius the Second, the last Emperor who had 
lmen lwirn in the purple,* and (Iregnry himself stood sponsor 
for him at hi* baptism.* 

Meanwhile, when tho marriage festivities t ame to an end, the 
gravo-fnred Homan monk presented himself at the Palace, to 
urge once more the roijnest whieh for the last four years he had 
been ceaselessly pressing upon the t ioverument, that assistance 
might be sent to Italy. Unfortunately for his hojtes, however, 
Maurice proved even less tract able in this matter than Tdterius. 
Indeed, his hands were already over full. The Persian War eon 
tinned to be, in the phrase of Theophylnet, the " ulcer of the 
State." * The Avars and Slaves were extending their dopreda- 
tiouN with ever* increasing laddnetw, Thu armies of the Empire 
were immtlieieut to rojie successfully even with these enemies, 
and certainly no extra trisijw could be spared for Italy, Maurice, 
therefore, frankly told < Iregory Ural ha was ijuite unable to send 
succours ; he offered, however, to o|sm negotiations with the 
Franks, with the object of (tenniadiug them to turn their arms 
against tint Isimbarda. 

How, it happwmat that Pojsi Pelagias had already, in his ox- 
Inanity, turned to thud for aid. Since the convention of Clovis, 
the Franks had lw*»n of the orthodox Udief : hence Pelngins 
was well disposed to welcome them inti* Italy in tho cha- 
racter of defenders of the faith. In fiHl he had addressed a 
remarkable letter to Aonaehar,* bishop of Auxerro, in which, 
after lajwailing his " tribulations and temporal straits . . . the 
shedding of innocent bhsal, the violation of holy altars, the 

1 Jrtftft «i K|4****«*, t. 14 i (Mttm, 4. II. tJuVV. 

1 Tiir. Il##l #V«n*r «» I * <1*4** ViH I, -|«i. 

# Tt?*«*|4f!'i#*ei Hut III* % 

• turn* it, ^ir« it* (U?.k f, im> mn 
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insults offered by idolaters to the Catholic Faith,” and reminding 
his correspondent that the Franks were “members of the Catholic 
Church, united in one body under One Head,” he continued : 
“I believe that God has in a wonderful manner united your 
kings to the Eoman Empire in the confession of the orthodox 
faith, in order to provide a protection for the whole of Italy and 
for the city from which the orthodox faith proceeded. Beware 
lest your kings, through levity of purpose, fail in their high 
mission. Persuade them as far as possible to keep themselves 
from all alliance with our most unspeakable enemies the Lom- 
bards, lest, when the day of vengeance dawns (God send it 
may do so speedily!) your kings share in the Lombards’ 
punishment.” Maurice thus was not acting without good 
precedent when he sought for assistance from the conquerors of 
Gaul. In 584 he sent an embassy to the Austrasian king 
Childebert, who consented to expel the Lombards from Italy 
for a consideration of fifty thousand solidi. The money was 
handed over, and Childebert crossed the Alps. Having crossed, 
however, he allowed himself to be bought off by the Lombards, 
and so returned quietly to his own kingdom, having made a 
very handsome profit out of the whole transaction. 1 Maurice, 
of course, was exceedingly indignant at this display of Frankish 
perfidy, and repeatedly demanded the repayment of his money ; 
but in spite of all the Emperor’s threats and protests, not one 
solidus was ever returned into the coffers of Constantinople. 

Things went from bad to worse ; and in 585 Gregory received 
a distracted letter from the Pope. “We have taken care,” 
Pelagius wrote, 2 “ to inform you, through our notary Honoratus, 
of everything which it is necessary for you to know, and we 
have sent him to you, with our brother and fellow-bishop 
Sebastian, that, as he has been up to the present time at 
Kavenna with the Glorious Lord Decius the Patrician, he may 
give you full information on all points, and may make such 
statements to the Emperor as you may consider desirable. 
The miseries and tribulations inflicted on us by the perfidy of 
the Lombards, in violation of their oath, are such as no one 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc . vi. 42 ; Paul, Diac. Hist. Lang . iii. 17. 

2 Pelag. H. Fpp. iii. (Labbe, v. 938) ; Job. Diac. Vita i. 32. The letter is 
dated “iv. Nonas Ootobris, indictione iii.” (i.e. 584) ; but Troya is probably right 
in reading “indict, iiii.” (i.e. 585). 
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can describe. The Commonwealth in these parts is reduced to 
such straits that unless God inspires the heart of our Most 
Beligious Prince to display his natural benevolence to his 
servants, and relieve our troubles by sending us one Master of 
the Soldiery or one Duke, we shall be utterly destitute and 
defenceless. For the district of Rome is more than any other 
left unguarded, and the Exarch writes that he cannot help us, 
as he protests that he cannot even protect the districts where 
he is himself. May God direct our Prince speedily to relieve 
our perils before the army {of that most unspeakable nation 
prevails so far as to seize those places which still as yet belong 
to the Republic.” Gregory, we may believe, did his best to 
second the Pope’s appeal ; but his efforts met with no success. 

One remarkable circumstance connected with Gregory’s 
sojourn at Constantinople deserves a passing notice. Although 
he resided some six years in the Greek-speaking capital, 
he yet never succeeded in mastering even the rudiments of 
that language . 1 This is the more extraordinary, since Greek 
was by this time firmly established as the official language of 
the Empire. Justinian was the last Emperor who either in 
public or private life used the Latin tongue. The old Roman 
titles of the Emperor and the great officials — the prefects, 
praetors, patricians, etc. — still survived ; but of these magnates 
with Latin appellations few could speak the language of Old 
Rome. Greek was now the language of officialdom, and John 
Lydus, a civil servant of Justinian’s age, already complains 
that knowledge of Latin, which he had once found a useful 
and valuable accomplishment, was no longer profitable . 2 Even 
professedly literary men were rarely acquainted with the 
tongue of the West: Procopius, for instance, though he had 
travelled in Italy, was utterly ignorant of the idiom of the 
country. In Gregory’s time, therefore, at Constantinople Greek 
was the language of the court, of the Church, of the law-courts, of 
the bureaus, of the Hippodrome and the streets. The residents 
in the city, whether noble or plebeian, learned or ignorant, could 
rarely speak anything else. Greek was the language alike of 

1 Greg. Epp. vii. 29 ; xi. 55. In iii. 63 lie refuses to reply to a lady who 
wrote to him in Greek. He frequently complains of the badness of the inter- 
preters (i. 28 ; vii. 27 ; x. 14, 21 ; cf. Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 14). 

2 Joh. Lydus De Magistral iii. 42. 
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diplomacy, literature, and ordinary life. And thus it seems to 
us str ang e, in the first instance, that Gregory, who knew only 
Latin, should ever have been appointed permanent ambassador 
at this Hellenistic court. Still stranger, however, i s the fact 
that, after all the years during which he resided there, he should 
never have acquired even a smattering of the Imperial idiom. 
Was he more than ordinarily stupid ? Our general knowledge 
of him seems to contradict such an hypothesis. Or was he 
negligent and careless ? Or was he contemptuous — “ an old- 
fashioned Koman,” disdaining to learn the dialect of New 
Eome? Whatever the explanation may he, the fact remains 
that to the day of his death Gregory was unable either to speak 
or read or write the simplest sentence in the Greek language. 

Gregory’s official position in Constantinople naturally 
brought him into contact with a number of influential people, 
with some of whom he contracted close friendships. His 
relations with the Emperor himself do not appear to have 
been cordial. Maurice’s lukewarmness in the Italian cause 
disgusted the patriotic Eoman, while Gregory’s importunate 
and impracticable demands annoyed the Emperor. For the 
Empress Constantina, however, Gregory entertained a genuine 
regard, and he frequently wrote to her in later times, to ask 
her help or give her spiritual advice. With two other members 
of the Imperial family he was on terms of intimacy — with 
Theoctista, the aunt and governess of the royal children , 1 and 
with Domitian, cousin of the Emperor and Metropolitan of 
Armenia . 2 * * * * * Of the people connected with the court his best 
friends were Theodore, the Emperor’s physician, Gregoria, one 
of Constantina’s ladies of the bed-chamber, and Names, who 
may perhaps be identified with the celebrated general who 
won his laurels in the Persian War, and was afterwards 
burned alive by the Emperor Phocas . 8 Among his other 
acquaintances we may mention Cyriacus who later succeeded 

1 Greg. Epp. i. S ; vii. 28 ; xi. 27. 

2 Evagrius Hist. vi. 17 describes Domitian as “a man of singular pru- 

dence and shrewdness, distinguished both in speech and action, and well fitted 

to transact business of the greatest importance.” See further Theophanes 

Ctvron. A. M. 6081 ; Theophylaet Hist. iv. 14-1G ; v. 8,' 4 ; viii. 11 ; Greg. Epp. 

iii. 62 ; ix. 4. . 

2 Ewald, however, argues against this identification. See his note on Greg. 

Epp. i. 6. 
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John m Patriarch, (’omttuntiu* who Isocamo urchliiahop of 
Milan, tho nobloa Alexander ami Androna, Prime* the Patrician, 
Philtppicua tho Pomes Kxouhitorum, Uustioianu n Komun 
linly who had taken up her reaidtmeu in tkmatiiutinoplo, 
ami Anaatiutitta, tho dopoatul Patriarch of Antioch* Thin 
Inal wtot n learned ihtsologian who lint! dared to puhtWi 
ii refutation of the Aphthartmloketm Edict of Jimtiniain ami 
who had earned this dislike of the mieeoedmg Kmptsror hy 
mjtiiitiiloritig tlio property of hit mm, t# to prevent 11 (m ho said) 
<# to tioing carried off hy that, peat of tins imivorms, Jufttln 
For thii offence and for Ids insulting language, Ammtmim mm 
depotod in 57th and came to reside as n private person at Porn* 
itaiitinoploJ lions ho mot Gregory, ami u friendship nwn sprung 
up hot woon the mon, Anastasias looked upon tho olinpiont, 
ascetic Homan m tho vary 11 mouth ami lantern of tho Lord ** % \ 
while t Sregury, on lbs aide, was no less attracted hv tho austere, 
disciplined olmmotor of tho jHiraecuted Hi shop, and at a hit or 
[toriod, im wo shall see, ho used all his influence to got him 
restored to Ids patriarchate, 

Un»gory , M tnml intimate friend, however, was tins saintly 
Hpnntard, Pounder,, arrhhishop of Seville, Tina mail hud 
cufiso to Poti*tautimi|ilu to further tho interests of Ida convert,* 
Hertmmigtld, tho Catholic jtrinco of Hjaiin, who hud taken up 
arms iigiuttsl Ida Arian father, King Istovigild. After Her* 
tiionigild's death, Letittdor dared not ns turn to his native 
country until after tho doromte of leovigtld, whirl* took plans 
in SHIP 1 hiring his May at Constantinople, tho famous 
archbishop win* Cregory's constant companion, Tho tastes and 
tntottsla of tlio two closely corresponds!, A theologian, it con* 
trevtsmalist against tins Arinn*, it writer of discourses on tho 
Psalms, a mmiml comjamor, u student of mutton* liturgical, it 
charming Inttor-writor, ms enthusiastic admirer of the ntuniftslie 
lifts* bmmlor wan it man alter tiregory** own Itourt, At nil 
hour* li« mm to las found at tlm house of tint Nuncio* assisting 

1 KvutfHtt* HmY It, W ; t, fi 

* Orn#. J%ft» I, 7. 

* Cfirl»tt4y mnv&r&km l« toil itiftiiilnawl liy 

SrMtmm t»r trnUkwm, II U Iwuftswr* try Ufr?i| Tar, v, 
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UmrintUua wiw mnl m ttjKwmiariuii to Coiidtimtmo|iU\ ami 
<!r«*gory wan raadlml to Homo. lit? rofcurnod in grout joy, 
currying with him, it in mud, Urn arm of St Aminov iintl tho 
lit'iul of St Luko~i»muou* rolled prttmmitHl by tin? Kttt|*»ror for 
the oiirielnnont of hia mowmtory. 1 To thin ltmgtal-fur mfugti ho 
wad for ii while {term tiled to mtm f until th« amrmi of ovonitt 
titftiio ii mtcoaaary for hi in to oxcli&ngu it for tho dignihttm of 
tin? jinltmw of tho l Moran, 

(IVlug, II, M$ ft, HI,), whtoh muni (irahabSy tot d*ta4 Oatobar 4* SHJ§, though 
II may have twin written In Ml ; and (1} l*«iaglu«*it totter In Klimt (Orug. Kpp, 
Appendix III,}, staid by l*nul (${, JT # , III, UO) In have team aoniptMtal by tiregory, 
whtoh Manga to mil, Uiugury muxt then have nttumad Mara the end nf 
Sl§0» Whether he rutumad in that year «r In AH5 ttojiwntto mt the date wn 
aMgtt to l*«lagitia*« toiler. If the totter wm nut mm I till On tutor MS, Uragory 
nould tint have toft ttoitatautinupto tofort* the following hpring ; if it wa« written 
In Ml* Iw may have returned in MS, Vet even if we s**to{»t the earlier date fur 
till# totter, it filill mtmm bm% in aMgn Oregnryto remit to Mil, ml ttm I'pluglu* 
give* no hint ut any Intonthm m! imuimnninn him tonne, hut wtuU him 
direethm* m ttomgh he were to remain in CuttalasiMiiupto autita time tongur. 

* tUruuiua, ad mu. tml. 
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Jtuitiu relieved tiro dbtren** by forwarding large utitiaigtittienl* 
of corn from Egypt 1 On ilio death of Benedict, again, Homo 
\vm in it atiito of nittgti# and Pope Polngiiw tins Koeoitd wan 
iHiiiM.fornttii.l without motiving tin? ltn{Kirial miifumiiou of hin 



Tins otnhiuiiiivM mm i from Home to ConMnnUnopit* in f»77 ami 
5711 tmcompUfthed nothing material, The ( Stiverumtmt, almorbed 
in other internal#, amt unable to hour tho e«mt of n war of 
rmunjneiU, encouraged tho loyal eitien of Italy to aland limn 
hut mihmittnd calmly to tlm Itww of tho rout, 

Hut win hi tho tmpemliHl cnuite hmt ground* the Umiharda, 
on their aide, throw away a magnificent opportunity* Had the 
duke* during I Ida jmrti*d l*een aide in collie to nil ugruistitPlii 
and art in concert, it i« probable that they might, with very 

# * . * • . .»« * * * . -t i . i » . . * I s* 



1 l#ii* l*i f«l, Pi 1*1 OmmtuU I, * iM> tala II 

* Paul, tern* If, i>. m* itt 







morumihn'ul gtivmmuwl. ITwy elm-to*! m llntir king. Anilwri, 


son of Ut« muniuml dunUitnit«4 Itulf iJmsw }**a.«r»*i»iui 







ituw Oovurmir. An vmtm\ out by Ijuitgimtu, iltiti jMiltay, liwl 
Immi t% cotuipitniouH foil urn ; SmsimgtltiM, thtwf»rt', win* nil in 
fiiViiur of ufTimaivt! uummirm, iinitmm tlm Fnmk * on onn unit*, 
awl tin! Kxurrh on Urn *»thtn » th*' nrnwn of King Autlmii mwtmitt 
in mnunm j«!*»jnmly. 

Whim Huiariigituii iirrivmi in ttiivimnii, tin fouttil ovary tiling 
in grmt tumfumuit. Timn \\m ini|«?riiti%mly mmiiint In aufirwrt 
ii nalnniw of mtlimi tut*! iniikn projxmitum*, fin Mtoriiftm* |»m* 
\nmmi In Aullniri to mnriinln n tlin*t ymnt* tfiin.% unit fins 
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t6i 

growing tip lastwoon tho king* <»f tho Frank* *»*4 tho Fyranttu 
Kmjwrttr. Tho Kttijwror hujiwl, hy wlnut tl.it lory <m«l hK n 
liribos, to incluco tho wnrliko l«irl*ir»»n* i*» #«pj«*rt hi* i4nw i 
Italy, whilo tho Frank*, on tlmir *hl». ll«H«>ro*l hy th« frnnutthi 
of tho Homan potautato, »ml growth' for hi* «th*i*li«a, worn not tm 
willing to pav off thoir uhl tloht against tho loiulsml*, *tn4 at tSi 
*amt> time to gratify tho wiaho* of m» powerful ami wealthy m 
ally. 'lima nwgotiationa w«ro ontatvii mj«o» U-lwimi tho r 
with a viow to joint npuratiaii* in Italy for th* ml vantage » 
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through the passes of the Alps and poured itself into Italy. 
The invading host was originally split up into three divisions, 
led respectively by the generals Olo, Audovald, and Chedin. 
Olo, however, marched his division to Bellinzona, and, while 
besieging the place, was killed by a javelin hurled from the 
walls ; immediately after his death his men broke up the siege 
and joined their comrades. Thus the three divisions very early 
in the campaign became reduced to two. Of these one led by 
Audovald and seven dukes moved southwards and laid siege to 
Milan ; the other, under Chedin and thirteen dukes, pressed on 
in an easterly direction towards Trent. 

For the Lombards the situation was critical in the extreme. 
It was impossible for them with any prospect of success to 
engage in open battle with these vast hordes, who were besides 
supported by the troops of the Empire. The only hope of 
salvation lay in holding the towns and allowing the enemy to 
devastate the country till they became weary and so disposed 
to consider terms of peace. Authari accordingly shut himself 
up in Pavia, and the rest of the dukes retired to well- 
provisioned fortresses and awaited the turn of events. Their 
policy was amply justified by the issue of the war. 

The movements of Audovald are somewhat obscure. We 
hear of a skirmish by the Eiver Tresa, wherein a Lombard 
champion was overthrown and a Lombard army put to flight. 
There is a story, too, that messengers arrived from the Exarch, 
announcing that within three days the Imperial troops would 
effect a junction with their Frank allies, and would fire a villa 
on a conspicuous hill as a signal of their approach. For six 
days the Franks waited watching vainly for the curling smoke. 
Then, believing that Komanus, on whose support they had 
counted, had met with some disaster, and finding themselves 
unable to capture any town, they struck their camp and 
returned ingloriously home. 

Meanwhile the other division under Chedin moved slowly 
up the valley of the Adige towards Verona. A few towns 
surrendered to them — ten in the valley of the Adige, two in 
the Valsugana, and one near Verona. In most cases the in- 
habitants had received Chedin’s sworn assurance of good 
treatment ; but the faithless Frank disregarded his oaths, and 
carried all the people into captivity. When the invaders 
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reached tin? stronghold «f Verruca. .1 pWc u* ‘he "* Tret 
Usoy worn mot by two bishop*. Ingenuiuui « t S*4**u, »j 
Aguellu# of Trout, whu came to intercede for the dw<4U<r« 
tho town, Even Chcdin was imprwwed by the apjwal nf tl 
bravo churchmen, ami commuted t*> accept ransom* voryit 
from ono solidus t» «ix hundred *whd« j*er head. He tht 
pressed on as far as Verona ; but at ttm j* u»t lm w<m *<>ui|*dh 
to atop. Tho troop* could no longer 1» «r up against tin • ;*.•■■■ 
of tlio Italian elimate. I iy>mnt*<ry tlmm down 1 

thousands, ami tho sufferings caused by disease won* aggrevali 
by tho punga of hunger. A retreat was determined uj*»n at 
commenced, but faniino ami pestilence *tdl tuvonqstiued tl 
army. In counties* unndmr# Um soldiers j«eii<dmd «<n the ran 
litany gave all that th«y had, »vo« their very srins ami cloth# 
to proewro broad ; aomo fiiW tlmir suffering* t* a v«4uni4i 
tloath. Of all tho vital army a n»»to remnant gaunt, fatnttn 
stricken, and half nak«4-*ucre»%M in regaining tin* mountai 
barrier, and vanhthod away aero** th» w««i, leaving tl 
Istmlmnl* and Human* to light out tlmir quarrel m 1**1 tb« 
might, without further aid or hindrumr from beyond the All#* 
Ihua tlm groat invasion *am« t« nothing Except f«>» tl 
desolation of tho Italian plain*, it bad n«» »mj*au*»t «ff«v 1 H 
country was* of nmrw frightfully ravaged, farm* wom bait 
oxojw destroyed. ami moil and women carried into «apti«ttt 
hut no tuqsirtniit city ww taken by tho Frank*. m» iittpuifai 
bat tin was fought, n«* *erb*u» damage indicted «»n th« b>ml»i 
interest*. King Authari and hi* tiwuuiw remained m fa i 
I'avfa, and the duke*, sheltered behind limit strong wall 
had boon able Ur defy tho ennwy with impunity No »«« 
indeed, had suffered much save th» unfortunate Human j*«m«n 
imputation, who, equally with tho Jaunt-ant*. w.n< treated 
eneadua by tlurir nominal deferohr*. In short, tl»» Fnute 
Homan project for tha liberation *»f Italy #« a pre*bgt«* 
failure, and it may well he naked— Who... *».♦ tin fault » Tl 
Exarch, uf coutae, laid all tho blame «** the Frank general*, wl 
allowed thetnstdvu* to be diverted from the*# muu «-b|« s I 
their lust of plunder ; tlm Frank*, *m the other l»*roi, put do« 
UMir failure Ur the unpunctualuy of ttumaou* l*ro’«bl> w 
cause* contributed to tho dewater. Hut. Jtnw«tc* tbi* t«»y t 
the great danger which overhung tho faun tarot »i«t« toll. 
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hiirmlt'HHly away, A peium was mnm nftmvurth ooiwltnlod 
between the Lombarda and tint kings of Burgundy nml Atrn- 
trtuua 1 ; anti it was many ti long your before another Western 
army emtm defiling through the Alp* to trouble Italy. 

But although Authori wait mmxmtal in repelling the Frank 



important towns of Partita* Hoggin, ami Pbeonmu lit tint duchy 
of Friuli also, whom Climtif, tort «f I hike Unumlf, fttvmtrml tint 


Wo ought not horn to \mm over without notion a dottiest io 
event in llto lift* of Authari, whioh Iwoumo by- and bye of 
ncmsidortilde putiiioal imjwaiHnre, This was hb taarrittge in 
fiHtt with tho oolohratotl Tlmudtdinda, a j»rtnoo>m of Bavaria 
Thu launbimb hml a pretty story of the king's warning, whioh b 
retailed by Paul as follows,* Authari* wanting a wife, hint 
first sunt to King t ‘hildtd*eirl to request tins hand of tiin stater 
Uhlmlusiiula. tlnldeberl nrrejited tins hut afterwards 

wiiii f hark on lib wont am! gave the \mnmm t« Iteemml of 
Hwiiti. Thun Auilniri mint an umtwiiav to Clturilwtltl. kimr of the 


ascii oiitniiiisalofiitl by the king of tint lamilamb t« look iijmii 
Jiti fu*m of the pristem* nipt make n re§#»rt of h«*r 

**MtV * The mmrni^img Ikumriatt mtim*4 Tt»mi«hdtu»ht to W 
• l*mi inm“~ It I# m M, m 5 tM m m. 
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summoned, ami Autluiri was enohanted with her U»v<dm»«,i 
graft*. “ Truly your daughter i»* wall worthy t*» K* *»ur •}«* 
said ho to Clarilwld ; " fain would we «»»>« receive ni her ha 
cup of wine, ovuu as wo hope that wo ahull »tt**n 4»» hereof 
So Thomhdindu, at her f»ther‘* command, brought ,* goblet 
offered it first to thw oht lord ami neat l«> Aulhari. Tin* 
swallowed a draught, and in returning the cup, without I 
observed hy any, ho caught tho fingers of the prim-re*, 
while ho ntado a low reverence, drew thorn «*v«r ht* fa. ** ! 
tho fon*htmd downward*. When tho audience w«* * 


Twwilo in hi* place, Theudelinda with her brother (itindwal 
escaped into Italy, and aunt a inc**age |*» Aulhart, aom»nm-m 
her arrival, Thau Urn king muut with a gnat train and m* 
hi* betrothed on tho plain of tho fagu dt (larda, orer tie* 
of Verona, And in thi* town, on tho l***th of May .'**o th 
marriage wa* celebrated with great, rejoining 

Such ia the utory of llin wooing and wadding of AoiJmoi 
hftwd, no doubt, on fart, Than* ia one other *t»r>- t«14 *4 thi 
prince, which ia hatter known parka]*, hut ha* credible - It ; 
reported," *ay* I'aul, 1 "that tho wttne king march***! threug 
SjHih'toand Beaevento, and conquered *11 that regno* }*n* tr»u« 
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Hero it ia said, minx amid the sea-waves was a certain column, 
to which Anthari drew near on horseback, am! driving his 
lama) against it, exclaimed, ‘Tims far shall conic the boundaries 
of tho lombards.’ And this colmim in said to have remained 
etandiug to this day, ami is called tho Column of Authnri." 
This legend can scarcely Iw regarded us historical, Like tho 
story of Alboin's climb up tho Monte *1**1 Ho, it is probably 
moroly a popular explanation of a pawling local name. 

On the full of September in the year 890 two days after 
Oregory whk consecrated 1 *o|hj — K ing Aulliari died in the 
llower of his age at Pavia, having reigned only six years and 
a few months, 1 There was a suspicion of ]x>isou, hut of this 
nothing certain seems to have lason discovered. .Since Authnri 
left no heir, there was some danger of another interregnum. 
Experience, however, had taught the dukes a lesson, and they 
made no fresh attempt to do without a king, 

It will be convenient at this p>»iut to take a brief survey of 
Italy, and to give some account of the jsdilicnl conditions which 
prevailed therein at this moment, 

Italy was divided into two { arris, one of which still ladongod 
t«> the Empire, while the other had knot taken by the lombards. 
Each of tires** jarrM, the i toman and the lombard, consisted of 
three groujis or sections northern group, » central group, and 
a southern group. 
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(<i) Lomlmnl Hal if. 

The l/uuburds themselves were still in a rude state of 
civilization. Their api*saranoe, ns described by I’aul, was not 
{irttjHtjwoiwing. Wild-looking, shnggy-boardod men were they, 
wearing their hair close-shaven at the Imek, hut |«uted m the 
forehead ami hanging down over their cheek* in long leeks. 
They wore loose linen garments with coloured liordera, after 
the fashion of Urn Anglo-Saxons, and wore shod with laced - 
up sandals. 1 As regards their character, they wore greedy, 
passionate, given to intoxication, and proverbially fierce * in 
disposition, yet not entirely destitute of chivalry anti gene- 
rosity. In religion they were Arums— when or by whom 
coavertetl, wo know not. Some of them, however, or at any 
rate some of the tribesmen who came with them into Italy, 
were still pagan. We hear vague rune airs of sacrificial meats 
and nf the adoration of the head of a she goat with arcompani* 
merit of barbaric chant and dunce n ; and there are clear accounts 
of the sucking and burning of churches and monasteries— Monte 
t’aasino among the rest of the torture and murder of monks 
and solitaries, and of massneres of the Catholic clergy, 4 It is 
evident that the Christianity of the tsuubarda did not prevent 
their putting I toman Christians to the sword when anything 
was to lie gained hy it < hi the other hand, there appeara to 
have I asm little strictly religious |wtrswmUon of the Catholics,® 
and there are indications that the inhumanity of the cniwjiterora 
luis been in some degree exaggerated.* 

Their political organization was imjierfeetly dnvelopnd. The 
institution of kingship was not ns yet felt to 1«> necessary, nor 
was it hereditary. The kings, chosen for their noble ancestry 
and jierautial <jtuililicn, had com putatively little ittiltionen, and 
in many eases came t«« a violent end. They were sturdy 

* t’uttl. I Sue, II, I,, Hr, *1. 

* lixi 

1 fling, #Ji#i, ill* 27,$*, #i»4 ih» mtfam <1 «ry «l Hi. Murtmlti* 

f,fuf*# 111 

* (I mg, IjmJ i. 4 * Hi, m\ Ht, m ; H m t M, Frtf %hmte 
tml. ll, II * Vmt-. IHmt H, ##. Iv, 1 7. 

1 flrog, ittoL Ill, fp, imtU m *t**ry *4 m% ArUit $4'4 h.‘§i «lt«* 

In l4l« r4 ||#«t I*#i4ipi$^ *|tuMt In H|h4pI*», 

* f 4&® s' li#p *U*ff *4 HnA8«'''|fitii#« <4 mg: III- 1* 
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warrior*, well suited t*» lead their j-’«*|4o »« pt uid.-ring «>*p, 
ditions ami to adjust the tnlwl dinpuuw, l.ut n;n* r ml d tl* 
rudimuuta of statecraft, ttod AH**i»t »r Authari Uvn gift* 
with a fraction of tin* genius *»f » Ihemtoric «sr a fh-n*eri' 
the whole ctm of Italian history Imv* !»'•'» different. 

As f<»r tlu* thirty-live duke*, they won* rough, unruly duel 
tains, elected originally on accouii t of their e»>ti*piein»n* taint*! 
but tending to become hereditary feudal lords, somewhat aft* 
the minuter of tho aristocratic de*|*»l* of tin* Ages, A 

vet they won* still melt* soldiers, Iwvmg their head «}»i»rtore i 
their ducal towns, ami supporting them wive* j«*rtly by manmdm 
expedition* umi {tartly by the tribute exacted from lh«* stthjcc 
population. Tumultuous, ungovernable men, always *'t,gwg w 
in murderous fnud* engendered by limit mutual rivalrm* an 
antagonisms, th«y won* thn j»rutrtj«al rauae «>f weakness t« th 
iaitubuni monarchy wnl th* chief »h«!*« l« to the consolidate 
of tlie power of the nation. 

What chiefly concurw* u* how, however, »» th* state of th 
aitupttmd Roman* who remained on lombard territory 11u 
mtlymsfc has boon n>|a»»i«tlly discussed with widely lifbruti 
result*. Santo havo maintained that th« Itoutan* were mlmsw 
to a condition of abaultito servitude ; «tli»«. ««n Urn motmrj 
havo held that in Italy, as in daul and Spaiu, the vtibjer 
people retained thuir lil»*rly, their law*. their municipal inati 

tutiotw, and {mrt at hutsl «»f thuir property ; and l»l« 

extreme views almost every possible form of compromise ha 
found an advocate. Nor are such diffettutew* *>f opinion alt* 
pther swrjirisinjf, since the data tor forming a judgment ar 
meagre and insufficient, The history of the l,«ttt1«a*d* w* 
written at least two centuries after the w»mjtte#t, the material 
which the historian had to work on *»t« evidently scanty. In 
account of iuijmrtant event* and even of whole reign* >• ofte 
extremely brief and defective, and his object was simply t 
relate the moat striking facta of which he $, »»«•«*« 

without particularly concerning himself with th«* law * . r j-diiic ■» 
institutions of the people. These deficient- ,w «f 1*««1, more 
over, cannot easily lw supplied freon other 
tl»o Ureal has little which hears directly «« the subject, th 
monastic biographies of U»« seventh century hate »nU lm 
and the series of legal documents wired, throw *•< «,„• h l**d 
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on tho social condition of' Italy it* auhaoquont timos are of 
doubtful valuu for tin* jt«ru*d now under consideration. Nor, 
again, can wo argue with any confidence from tho analogy of 
other countries, Imcause tho circumstances of tho Italian conquest 


Homan population ; in Italy, howovor, owing to the 

* it . . « * i* i* ut r 


tory w m aurioua, mui %\m mm\m of fugitives w m muUsrud tmsy* 
So again in Africm thn elation bniwotm tho ccmtjmtnal jtujmk- 
linn unit tho Vtindultt mm olimrly omhiiiomt by ndigimw 
tliflortnicoi* ; but of thin bittoriu^H thorn in umirmdy any trnoo in 
hiimhnnt Italy* Thun, for want uf tlofluiio utul uuthnritutivo 
guidnncu, wo urn to full bark *m tho hy|»*tht'aua, 

inuro or Iomh brilliant, of tmuhuu tb rmuu ami tialiun aoholnm. 
To givn 11 full timntikl of thoHo mmjmdttrmt, howovor, would 
rtHjuiro n noj'iiiraki troalUm It manna bo^t to iu« # ilmrufurt% 
to tiiiiko fin ii lit* ti 1 jit to rtritjiiittliito tho viuWM of tho uulhurt- 
lion, hut to inm ii no inyrndf mttijdy to tho thoory whioh ammant 


oil IW ovor, Though tho f (S *ml*iudtf hud iiiimU* away u*ih fin* 


* t*m\, tnm it h II it, 

* IM it. %$ ; that III ?ln 




of the product! of their htddiutf* *.* With tJ '*' r»* «*t< 
of the monarchy thu position **f the t*i« 

intuited snhatantiiilly the mw, though the ituide 
ships of thuir l<»t wutv in some degree alleviated, 
us that, on thu accumtioit of Aulhari, th« dukes r 
half their propurty for thu kind’s endowment. W 
conquered puoplu duuijpi masters >■» not is unco: 

' r “ ' ' 


trllmuiit, at mm pmit undk mm Ip *l*» <i«i »i r4«»i-,iiii 

par divan* dwtlll riaiMtlnr. I*nj»»tt <***»« *»l«»wi*ti 
htwplle* prUuiilitr.” (On lli« iitt»n«n>wu.«> <4 <|»U |l|*3 i-er r . 
Itmt^kin tMp m/I her «l | j* 'Ml itt»S ) 

* timwlud. Vttr, M. tfi. 
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IhiIwuuu tho < iothic, Hint tho Lombard mtaossmmtt. According 
to the former, it was a third of tho Homan laud which was 
cunilmitud, tho remaining two-third* being loft at tho absolute 
di»{HK»al of tho originid owner* to hold, or toll, or give away as 
thoy pleased. Thus tho owner*, when ouoo thoir third jwrt 
haul Iuhsji surrendered, were entirely froo oud indo(>ondont. 



fooling botwoou tho two race*, mid was not generally regarded an 
burdensome. Hut th« Iaunburd exaction vm* vory different. By 
thin arrangement tho Italians worn comjwllod to surrender <1 
thinl part, not of thoir hind, hut of it-** produce. It ia doubtful 
whothor this third wan of tho not produce or of tho gross 
produce, but iiuoit of our modern historians arc now agreed that 
tho groan produce is meant. In thin ease tho Uuuhard master 
carried off one third of tho total produce of tho Unman'* noil, 
leaving two. third* for working this farm tutd «up{iorttttg Urn 
cultivator and hi« family. Of course, *uuh an ttJUMMStmmt would 
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but it nominal freedom, They wi ns entirely d»«j -undent on their 
lord, their aorvieu to him being regulated by customary taw. 
Though they might poesuM property, they could not di*j»*e »»j 
it without thoir lord’s punmsaion. In legal mutter* they were 
represented by thoir lord. The tines for injuring or killing 
thorn woro paid to their lent, and through hint also were jsud 
tho linos fur Crimea which tins A blit them selves committed, b; 
short, tho Aldii iiftpr.tr to have «ceitpie»l e tartly that position 
of serfs hound to the soil, to which, as »« hate wii, the 
Homans wore in all probability reduced , and it i» amid this 
oppressed and despised class that we must search for Um 
unfortunate descendants of those magnificent yoirite* who mice 
hud lawn proclaimed the sovereigns «»f the world, 

11m lot of the conquered was undoubtedly a hard one. We 
must beware, however, lost we depict their miseries m t««> lurhl 
colours. As a matter of fact, the ls»mherd# ■■ -at any rale after 
the reestablishment of tho monarchy -appear t«» have treated 
tin) subject population will* no extraordinary harwhue**. Gregory 
tho Great, indued, can say nothing two bad alwnit the despot lets 
of his country ; hut Gregory's own letters furnish 11* with proof 
that tho Gum bard rule was less oppressive than he w ould fain 
make out. Thus we hoar of Human towns entering into nogt»> 
tiationa with lombard dukes with a view to l -coming their 
subjects 1 ; and again of frequent desertion* t*» the enemy «»f 
Homan freemen, soldiers, amt ueelnsiaatira.* In another letter 
tho 1 ‘ojhj complains that landowners in iMra were compelled 
to tako refuge with tho t amt bard* in order t«» escape the 
intolerable burden of Imperial taxation,* from such tndim* 
tions we may conjecture that Ui» lot of the Aldra*. though cruel 
enough, was, at any rate, not worsu than that «*f the Hoitian 
Curiali*. itouhtluM in tho long run it made little difference tu 
the miserable provincial whether he was at tie* mercy of « 

I -out bard chieftain or of the fiscal vampire* of the t««<m*h 
Empire. 

1st us now glance at tho political condition* prevailing in 
Homan Italy. 


’ ting. tlpfi (I, 83. 
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(l) Roman Italy . 

Imperial Italy, as has been already remarked, was at this 
period divided into three local groups, somewhat loosely con- 
nected with each other, and having each as its centre the 
principal city of the district. The centre of the northern group 
was the city of Ravenna ; the centre of the middle group was 
the city of Rome ; and the centre of the southern group was 
the opulent city of Naples. The principal official in the 
northern group was the Exarch, who resided at Ravenna, and 
exercised supreme authority over the whole of Roman Italy. 
In the central group there was no resident official of prepon- 
derating rank and influence, for the Duke of Rome did not as 
yet exist , 1 and though there were always Magistri Militum 
moving about the district, some of whom appeared at intervals 
within the walls of Rome, yet these officers were not stationary, 
nor were they of sufficient importance to take the lead in the 
administration of the region. Hence, as time went on, the 
authority of the Pope increased, and, though the Exarch still 
continued to be the nominal ruler, the real power and govern- 
ment of the Roman district passed gradually into the hands 
of the Church. Again, the principal official in the southern 
group was the Duke of Campania, or, as he is otherwise called, 
the Duke of Naples, and this officer, like the Pope, owing to 
distance and the difficulty of communicating with Ravenna, 
tended to become practically independent. Of the islands, 
Sicily was under the jurisdiction of an independent Praetor, 
while Corsica and Sardinia belonged to the Exarch of Africa. 

The administration of Italy at this time is a question of 
much difficulty. It was a period of transition. The old order 
was crumbling, and the new order was not as yet established. 
The old military-civil regime was rapidly giving place to 
one that was purely military ; it was not, however, completely 
abandoned, but still persisted in certain districts and in certain 
departments of the administration. In the nature of things, of 

1 The expression “ Ducatus Romae ” first appears in literature in Lib. Pont 
Vita Constcmtim (eighth century), but probably in the course of the seventh 
century the Magistri Militum at Rome beoame known as Duces Romae. 
Compare Pelag. II. Ep. iii. : “ vel unum mag. militum et unum ducem,” 
where, however, the term is probably used in a general sense. 
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aubordinato officers f«U on their knees, if not <m their faces, in 
Oriental adoration. Ho had tlm supreme control of tho adminis- 
tration of Italy. Tim Vicars of tho Dioceses ami tho Uovernors 
of tho I*rovinees w«r« resjKmsible to him, ami were apjKiinted 
or discharged at hia recommendation. Ax supreme jmliuial 
authority, ho was a final court of appeal, ** judging everywhere 
as sovereign representative of Urn Sacred Mnjosty," and 
jHjaaoaaing tlm peculiar privilege of pronouncing sentence, not 
from a written judgment, but by word of mouth. Aa supremo 
financial authority, again, ho was charged with all inattora 
concoming tho collection and distribution of the public revenue, 
tho salaries of officials, and the commissariat of the troops. It 
aptxmrs that he even possessed some kind of legislative function, 
being empowered to issue edicts and to terminate law-suits 
without appeal, hi short, except in respect of military con- 
cerns, the authority of the Prefect of Italy wax well nigh 
unbounded. 

Hy the appointment of an Exarch, however, the Pretoria!! 
Prefect was relieved of many of his responsibilities, l n Uregory's 
time he bad lost altogether his legislative powers,* while ids 
administrative functions, though not entirely abolished, were 
greatly curtailed. On the other hand, ho still remained the 
principal minister of finance in Italy , 3 and his judicial power* 
were yet considerable* He ranked next to tlm Exarch,* and 
enjoyed the special title of *' Kmiuontissimus /' 8 together with Urn 
more general one of ■' KxcuUeutisslmus.” 8 He lived in some 
stale at tlassis, near Havetma, kept up a large staff of jmtty 
functionarios, (MMMMed considerable influence in tins diapoaal 
of places and preferments, and called the civil otfioials to 
account, as in the old days. Thus the Pretoria*! Prefect was 
still a jmrsonago of consideration, though hi* j*»wer was on the 

* In JtfffA, U. IM, «n iiftil aui mltel mm% mi Iti lit© t*r*f«M»t, 
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the financial representatives of the Prefect may have been 
merely special officers employed to levy tribute. Nevertheless, 
it is not improbable that the Vicars still existed, though with 
shrunken dioceses and diminished functions. If so, the Northern 
Vicar would have his head-quarters at Genoa, while the Vicar 
of the City would continue to reside in Borne. Both would be 
now occupied chiefly, if not entirely, with matters of finance. 

The Governors of Provinces — the Praesides, or Correctores 
of the fourth century, or, as they were called in Justinian's 
epoch, the Iudices Provinciarum — -had not quite died out in 
Italy in the last decade of the sixth century. We know from 
Gregory's letters that there still existed a ludex of Campania, 
resident apparently at Naples . 1 A ludex of Samnium is also 
mentioned, but this last, owing presumably to the incorporation 
of his province into the duchy of Benevento, had retired to 
Sicily, where he lived in such poverty that the Pope allowed 
him an annual pension of four solidi . 2 We hear also of Iudices 
at Bavenna . 3 But it seems that the civil administration of 
these provincial governors had passed away, and even their 
purely judicial functions must have been greatly limited through 
the extension of the jurisdiction of bishops and the growing 
practice of settling disputes by arbitration. Shorn of their 
dignities, the Iudices had become mere insignificant officials, 
and we find Gregory himself issuing his “ orders ” 4 to one of 
them in a tone of calm superiority which he would never have 
dared to assume towards any political personage of the least 
importance. By the beginning of the seventh century the old 
Governors of Provinces had completely disappeared, and after 
that the title ludex is applied to officials only in a general 
sense. 

In the foregoing account I have dealt only with the heads 
of the old Italian civil service. The minor civil functionaries 
need not be discussed, for these were but administrative agents 
and continued to discharge their duties under the direction of 

1 Greg. Epp. i. 66 ; iii. 1, 2, 15. 

2 Ibid. ii. 38. 

3 Ibid. v. 19. Here, however, the term seems to be used in a general sense, 
as also in Epp.v. 39, 40 ; vi. 61 ; viii. 2 ; ix. 104 ; x. 5. There was a ludex (v. 38), 
or Praeses (ix. 195 ; xi. 12), in Sardinia ; and Iudices are also heard of in Africa 
(i. 74 ; xi. 7). 

4 Ibid f iii. 1, 2. 
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event with ecclesiastical mutters, though he had not us yet the 
right of confirming the I’ajml elections. Uh power. indeed, 
over the lives and fortunes of the Italian subjects was limited 
only by three things — the uncertain tenure of his office, the 
liability to bo overlooked and chocked by extraordinary envoys 
sent from Constantinople, and the right of ap{mnl from the Kxarch 
to the Emperor. Thoms, however, were hut slight limitations to 
what was for practical purposes an absolute despotism. The 
Exarch was dignified by the title of " Patrician," and not utt- 
froquently hold some important post in the Imperial Household. 
Ho resided at Ravenna, where he imitated on a small scale the 
elaborate ceremonial of the court at Constantinople. He was 
addressed by his subordinates in the language of exaggerated 
compliment, and his approach was the signal for < Mental prostra- 
tions, from which act «»f servility oven the highest dignitaries were 
not exempt. When he made a state visit to any of the cities, the 
bishop and all the foremost citizens came out to escort him, and 
vied with one another in doing him honour. Endowed wit h such 
great powers and privileges, a capable and resolute Kxarch might 
have pursued his ambition to almost any lengths, not without 
lasting effects on the history of Italy. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the early Exarchs were an inefficient set of men. With 
the exception of Nantes (who did not bear the title) and of 
Bmarugdus, not one of them gave proof of trail ability or dis- 
tinction. Bummitded by their cringing courtiers, thtwo magni- 
ficent Byzantine satraps displayed to the world a sorry spectacle 
of muddle and mismanagement, and at the same time, by no 
doing, afforded the Pojtes a splendid opportunity of assert- 
ing themselves in the sphere of Italian {sditics, Titus tint 
ineptitude of the Viceroys was the strength of the Church ; 
and it was no idle ctaiut that (itttgory put forward, when he 
boldly asserted that be was superior it* rank even to the all- 
powerful Coventor, 1 

Next itt dignity below the Exarch came the Duces and 
Magistri Mtlitum. Those two offices may 1st hero considered 
together, nit hough it is not strictly correct to say that the titles 
tint interchangeable. This Dux and the Magister Militnm were 
both of them military officers', but while the former was a 
general who at the same time exercised civil administrative 

* Xjp. t*. 46. 
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that the territory Insyond the city was administered by one 
of the Magiutri Militum acting ia tho capacity of Dux. But 
this ia more conjecture, unsupported by a shred of evidence. 

Tho Dux was supremo within the area of his command. He 
disposed the troops and controlled the civil officers, dispensed 
justice, managed tho finances, and interfered oven in matters 
ecclesiastical. Ho had his official staff— his ohartulary, notary, 
major-domua, and tho rust, and ajstd tho state of the Exarch, 
just as tho latter apod the state of tho Emperor. Tho Dux, 
indeed, on a small scale and in respect of his own district, had 
n jKMition similar to that which tho Exarch enjoyed in respect 
of the whole of Italy. He was appointed by the Exarch, to 
whom also ho rendered his accounts, lmt ho tended more and 
more to omancijiato himself from the Exarch’s authority and to 
become iudojtendunt. 

Lastly, biduw the Duces and Magiatri Milituiu rank the 
Tribuni and t'umitos. Those last titles appear to have been prac- 
tically interchangeable. 1 * * * The Tribune or Count was a military 
officer with civil powers, apjsunted by the Exarch to take charge 
of a single town, and administer it as < Inventor. 8 On one 
extraordinary istension a Tribune was sent by the Hope to look 
after the city of Naples.* The position and influence of these 
o til ears, however, in comparison with that of the Duties or 
Magiatri Militum, was insignificant. 

i will closti this brief account of the jsdUical organisation 
of l mistrial Italy with a few remarks ui»on the survival of the 
Human Bouato anti of the local Curiae. 

First, us to the Homan Senate. " Whatever is the flower 
of the human rami, the Senate ought to jsstsuss it ; and as the 
citadel is the cn»wu of the city, so should your order las 
the ornament of all other ranks." 1 The senatorial ideal, 
thus expressed by Cassiodorus, can scarcely have survived in 
reality after the Clothic War. The Senators who escaped the 
tlothic massacres and reassembled in the ancient Homan 
Senate House, can have been but a poor remnant of a once 
august body ; and even of these few a considerable pn»is»rtion 

1 H*»e Eff. I. 13 ; *11. 3. 

* Fur Inrtanmw, *m Ihttl. tv. 37 ; Kgp.vttl.UI; U. 83 , 7 t,tat, m.JUC),'J 0 &. 
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* Owtitxl. t*«r, i, 18 . 
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doubtless took advantage of Justinian’s permission to migrat 
to Constantinople, or to settle in Sicily and elsewhere. Never 
theless, a small body, reinforced possibly by new member 
of plebeian extraction, did reconstitute itself as the Senatn 
Eomanus, and was by Justinian assigned the function of sn 
perintending the weights and measures. Apparently th 
Senate still existed in 579, when certain Eoman Senators wei 
sent on an embassy to Constantinople. 1 From this date, hov 
ever, till 757, when the word “senatus” reappears in doer 
ments, 2 history preserves a profound silence respecting th 
ancient Curia. From 579 onwards the Senate appears to ha\ 
taken no part in any important event. It is not mentioned t 
participating even in the Papal elections. During the negotic 
tions between Gregory and Agilulf, in 599, not a word is sai 
of the concurrence or interference of the Senate. Among tt 
Papal envoys to Constantinople, Eavenna, Pavia, or oth< 
courts, among the plenipotentiaries appointed to settle affai 
of war or of peace, among the recipients of the charity < 
the Eoman Church, among Pope Gregory’s personal adviser 
friends, or correspondents, — there does not appear the nan 
of a single member of the Eoman Senate. The venerab 
assembly is absolutely ignored. Only in one extract from t 
unknown chronicler (repeated by John the Deacon) it is stat< 
that when the images of the Emperor Phocas and his wi 
Leontia were brought to Borne, in 603, they were carried in 
the great hall of the Lateran, amid acclamations “ ab omni cle 
vel senatu.” 3 But this is, to say the least, a very dubioi 
piece of evidence to set against the significant silence of i 
historians. 

Had, then, the Senate ceased to exist ? This is at once t 
simplest and most satisfactory way of accounting for the exti 
ordinary reticence of our authorities. Surely it is incredible th 
so venerable an institution, had it continued to subsist even 
the form of a mere civic corporation, should have been so coi 
pletely ignored. The theory of its extinction alone explai 
the reserve of the historians. At the same time, this thee 

1 See above, p. 122. 

2 Paul I. writes : “ Pippino Regi Franoorum et Patricio Romanor 
omnis Senatus atque universa Populi generalitas ” (Cod. Carol. IS). 

3 G-reg. Egp. xiii. 1. 
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is rendered the more probable by the positive statements of 
Agnellus of Eavenna and Gregory the Great. Of these, the 
former reports that after the coming of the Lombards the 
Eoman Senate gradually sank into decay 1 ; while Gregory, in 
one of his homilies exclaims, “ Where is the Senate ? Where 
are the People ? . . . All the glory of earthly dignity has ex- 
pired from the city. All her greatness has vanished. . . . 
Because there is no Senate, the People perished.” 2 This last 
is admittedly a rhetorical passage. But could Gregory have 
spoken thus had the Senate been still flourishing, though only 
as a municipal corporation ? And would not his words have 
more point if we imagine them applied to a venerable institu- 
tion, which, though possibly not even yet quite dead, was at 
least in articulo mortis , doomed to vanish utterly within the 
space of a few years ? This seems to be the most reasonable 
conclusion. The Senate received a death-blow during the 
Gothic War. It lingered on, however, for a time — certainly 
till 579 — but about the year 590 it passed away for ever. 
The reappearance of the name in documents of the eighth 
century was probably nothing more than the revival of a 
classic form and title, associated with the glorious age of 
Eome, and adopted at a time when that city had shaken herself 
free from the yoke of Byzantine despotism. The old name of 
dignity was then applied to the Eoman aristocracy as a title of 
honour, but it had no real significance. The ancient society 
of the Conscript Fathers was dissolved, and was not recon- 
stituted. 

While the Eoman Senate thus became extinct, the muni- 
cipal constitutions of the Italian towns lasted on well into the 
seventh century. 8 The chains forged by Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian for the wealthy provincials were too strong to be broken 
even by such an event as the Lombard invasion. The unfortu- 
nate curiales, condemned by the Imperial Government to a 
service that was worse than slavery, were unable, even in the 

1 Agnellus Lib. Pont. Eccl. Ravenn. 95 : “ Deinde paulatim Romanus 
defecit senatus, et post Romanorum libertas cum triumpho sublata est.” 

* Horn, in Ezech. ii. 6, § 22. 

3 It is not certain that the “ ordo,” mentioned in the inscription of many 
of Gregory’s letters ( e.g . Epp. i. 56, 58, 78 ; ii. 5, 12, 14 ; iii. 11, 14; v. 122 ; 
ix. 81, etc.), refers to the local curia. But in any case we have other evidence 
to prove that these curiae still existed. 
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CHAPTER "V III 


GREGORY THE ABBAT 

Some time after Ms return to Eome in 586, Gregory was elected 
Abbat of St. Andrew's Monastery. His predecessor, tbe 
Maximianus of the stormy voyage, doubtless resigned in Ms 
favour, feeling himself unfit to be the superior of one who in 
knowledge, practical ability, and personal sanctity was so far 
beyond him. 1 At all events, Gregory undertook the govern- 
ment of the community, and his rule, though popular, was 
characterized by extreme severity. An authentic anecdote illus- 
trates the conscientious strictness of the abbat, and at the same 
time gives us an insight into the beliefs entertained by Gregory 
and his contemporaries concerning the state of purgatory and 
the efficacy of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The story is as follows. 2 

1 That Gregory, shortly before his election to the pontificate, was abbat of 
his monastery, is clear from the narrative in Dial . iv. 55. The same is implied 
by the story in Joh. Diac. Vita i. 10. On the other hand, when Gregory was 
at Constantinople Maximianus was abbat (Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33), and Maxi- 
mianus apparently did not become bishop of Syracuse tiU 591 (AA. SS ., 9 
Jun.), for John reckons Maximianus among the friends with whom Gregory 
was intimate after he became Pope ( Vita ii. 11), and it seems unlikely that 
Gregory would have appointed Peter the Subdeacon his Yicar in Sicily in 590 
(Greg. Epp. i. 1) if Maximianus had then been bishop of Syracuse, especially 
as he conferred the honour on Maximianus in October 591 (Epp. ii. 8). 
It seems probable, then, that Maximianus resigned in favour of Gregory, 
though, whether he did so immediately on the latter’s return to Rome, or at 
some later date, we cannot say for certain. John indeed remarks that 
Gregory was a monk under the rule of Maximianus (Vita i. 6), but John’s 
account of Gregory’s monastic life is confused, and Gregory himself mentions 
only Valentio as his abbat (Dial. iv. 21), and never hints that he was subject 
to Maximianus. This silence on the part of Gregory leads us to think that 
Maximianus resigned soon after Gregory’s return to Rome, though he may 
have continued in office for some months after that event, and so have given 
some colour of truth to John’s statement. 

2 Greg. Dial. iv. 55; cf. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 15, 16. The story of Justus is 
perhaps the original of the somewhat similar tale found in the Pratum 
Spwihiale of Moschus c. 192, quoted by J oh. Diac. Vita ii. 45. 
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but now it is well with mu, for to-duy l received the com- 
munion.’’ Copies U8 nut to Gregory in great joy, utul told him 
what ho had aeon and hoard ; and when they compared dates 
they discovered that the vision occurred on the thirtieth day on 
which mass had lanm said for the repose of the dead man’s 
soul. "Thus," says Gregory, “ if was clearly evident that the 
deceased was delivered from his punishment by means of the 
Having Oblation,” 

To those who do not hear in mind Gregory’s belief respecting 
future punishment, his conduct on this occasion may well appear 
savage and inhuman. But probably none of his contemporaries 
who hoard the story would have regarded it in this light. For 
a monk to hoard up money was not merely a violation of a 
monastic regulation ; it was a violation of a fundamental 
principle of monastiuism, and showed that the oiltmder had 
never truly adopted the spirit of the life he was supposed to 
lead, and was therefore deserving of condign punishment both 
in this world and the next, The energetic measures taken 
by Gregory —so men would argue— awakened (lie remorse of 
the culprit, and the sorrow of his dying hours saved him from 
a sorrow which would have been eternal. 1 Honeo the remark- 
able comment on the story, attributed in the IUhIihjum to I’eter, 
would probably have represented tins opinion of most sixth- 
eentury churchmen : '* 'Hits is indeed a wonderful and extremely 
pleasant tale ! " 

Under Gregory's rule the Monastery of Bt. Andrew ttcenmn 
renowned os a school of saints. Many men who afterwards 
Iswaine distinguished wore domiciled within its walls; among 
them Maximum us the future bishop of Syracuse and Bajml 
Vicar in Sicily, Marininnus who was made archbishop of 
Uavenna, Hahinus who Iswame bishop of t bdlijHdi, and Augustine 
the A pestle of England. Of the less important monks the 
names of two are preserved to us by Gregory himself, who 
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relates some remarkable visions with, which they were 
favoured. “ There was living with me in my monastery/' he 
writes in the Dialogues / “ a certain brother named Antonins, 
who daily with many tears longed for the joys of the heavenly 
fatherland. While he meditated upon the Holy Scriptures 
with the utmost earnestness and with strong fervour of desire, 
he sought to gain from them not words of knowledge, but tears 
of penitence, that his soul, roused and inflamed by their holy 
influence, might leave the things of earth and soar in contem- 
plation to the heavenly country. To him it was said in a vision 
of the night, ‘ Make ready and depart, for the Lord hath com- 
manded thee.' And when he answered that he had no means 
wherewith to make the journey, he heard at once the reply, 
‘If thou art thinking of thy sins, they are forgiven thee/ 
This he heard once, and while he still trembled with great awe, 
on another night he was again admonished in the same words. 
Then five days later he was attacked with fever and died, while 
all the brethren wept and prayed around him.” A similar 
story is related of a young monk named John, who, falling sick, 
beheld in a vision an old man come to him and touch him with 
a wand, saying, “ Eise up, for thou shalt not die of this sickness ; 
but prepare thyself, for thou art not long for this world.” Though 
the physicians had given him up, John recovered, and for two 
years served God with great devotion. Then one day, after he 
had been assisting at the funeral of one of the brethren, he fancied 
that he heard his name called from the newly filled grave. Ten 
days afterwards he sickened of an ague and departed this life. 

The biographer John the Deacon has several stories of 
miraculous events which occurred in St. Andrew's — how a 
monk who had committed a theft was tormented by a demon 
until he confessed; how another, who meditated flight, was 
checked by a vision of an old man who set a black dog at him ; 
how a third, who entertained a similar design, was vexed by a 
demon whenever he attempted to enter the oratory ; how two 
monks, who escaped and hid in some crypts near the Flaminian 
Gate, were discovered by means of the horses of the pursuers, 
who could, not be induced to pass the spot . 2 But these events, 
however we explain them, did not take place during the period 
of Gregory's residence ; for the same stories are related by 
1 Greg. Dial. iv. 4=7, 2 Joh. Diao. Vita i. 11-14. 
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Gregory himself when 1‘ope, and he gives them on the authority 
of the ubb&t of the monastery, 1 

While Gregory occupied himself with matters of discipline 
and religious observance, he did not neglect, or allow his monks 
to neglect, the study of sacred learning. Much of his own spare 
time was spent in meditating on the Holy Scriptures, and 
he endeavoured to educate his brethren in divine knowledge 
by delivering a series of informal lectures, in the course 
of which he expounded the greater portion of the Old Ttirttt* 
ment, via:, the Heptateuch, the Books of Kings, the Prophets, 
the Book of Proverbs, anti the Bong of Solomon* 1 A diligent 
young student named Claudius took shorthand notes of these 
lectures, which he afterwards transcribed in full, with a view 
to publication. Gregory, however, finding that his words laid 
been greatly misrepresented, requested that all the copies 
should lie sent to him for correction, 1 But if m seems probable, 
he intended to revise ami publish them, he never found time to 
execute his purpose. Tim extant Commentaries on the First 
Book of Kings and on the Bung of Solomon can scarcely be by 
Ids hand* The former, at any rate, probably belongs to a much 
Inter data, though it is just possible that the latter was based 
on the mites of Gregory's lectures taken by Claudius, 4 
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One important literary undertaking, however, Gregory com- 
pleted at this time. This was the editing of the lectures on the 
Book of Job, which he had delivered in Constantinople. In 
the dedication, addressed to his friend Leander of Seville, 
Gregory gives an interesting account of the origin and com- 
position of the book. “When I was in Constantinople, 1 ” he 
writes , 1 “ it seemed good to the brethren and to you, my friend, 
to urge me to explain the Book of the blessed Job, and to 
lay open the deep mysteries it contains, so far as the Truth 
should inspire me with the power of doing so. And you laid 
this additional charge upon me, that I should not only unravel 
the words of the history in their allegorical sense, but that I 
should also turn the allegorical sense into a moral exercise, and 
(what was still harder) crown the several meanings with testi- 
monies, and when those testimonies were difficult to understand, 
that I should disentangle them also by an additional explanation. 
At first I despaired, owing to the difficulty of the work. But 
then I raised my hopes to Him who made the tongues of them that 
cannot sjoeak eloquent , and who hath marked the undistinguish- 
able brute brayings of an ass with the intelligible measures of 
human speech. So I took courage, and though the life of those 
to whom I was compelled to give my interpretation was far 
beyond me, yet I thought it no harm that the leaden pipe 
should supply streams of water for the service of men. Where- 
upon without delay I delivered the former parts of the book in 
the presence of the brethren assembled to hear me, and in the 
latter part, finding that I had time then at my disposal, I used 
dictation. Finally, when I had more time, I corrected and 
arranged in books all that had been taken down as I delivered 
it in lecture, adding much, omitting a little and leaving some 
as it was. For when I was giving the second part by dictation 
I at the same time carefully considered the style of the first 
part, harmonizing the two styles into a consistent whole. I 
must admit, however, that I have left the third portion of the 
work for the most part as I delivered it by word of mouth, 

convincing evidence. The case of the Exposition of the Song of Solomon ft 
more doubtful, and it is not impossible that this was indeed the composition 
of Claudius based on notes of Gregory’s lectures. At any rate, the work f§ 
mentioned by Ildefonsus, and cited by Paterius, and it was probably published, 
if not during Gregory’s lifetime, at least soon after his death. 

1 Greg. JSTpp. v. 53a. 
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because the brethren, by drawing away my attention to other 
things, prevented my eorreeting it with any degree of exactness.” 
lieajHK'ting tho method of his exposition, Gregory further writes: 
“ You must know that there are some parts which wo explain 
historically, others wo search out by allegory, investigating the 
symbolical meaning, in others we open out only moral lessons, 
allegorically conveyed, while there are some few which wo 
discuss with special citre in all these ways together, exploring 
them by a threefold method . 1 For first we lay the foundations 
in history ; then, by pursuing a symbolical sense, we erect an 
intellectual edifice to he a stronghold of faith ; and lastly, by 
the grace of moral instruction, we as it wore paint the fabric 
with fair colours. . . . For the Word of God both exorcises the 
understanding of the wise by its deejmr mysteries, and also by 
its stqmrfieial lessons nurses tho simple-minded. It presents 
openly that wherewith tho little ones may he fed ; it keeps 
in secret that whereby men of loftier range may be rapt in 
admiration. It is, as it were, a kind of river both shallow and 
deep, in which the lamb may find a footing and the elephant 
Heat at large." Gregory concludes his dedicatory epistle with 
an iqsdogy for the style, lb* pleads that the book was composed 
when he was labouring under illness. " For many a long year 
I have been afilieted with frequent pains in the Imwela, uud the 
powers of my stomach are m broken that I am idways in bad 
health. I also suffer from a constant succession of slow fevers." 
These bodily ailments have affected to some extent his in- 
tellectual jsiwurs. *' For what is the body but the organ of the 
mind ? However proficient a musician may la*, he cannot 
extract melody from an instrument which is out of order. 
Only grating sounds proceed from a e racked pipe.” Not that 
Gregory troubled himself’ about an ornate ami jHitishml style, 
lie writes : ** I beg that in going through this work you will 
not look for tire foliage of eloquence, for by the Huerod < >rnelea 
commentators are expressly debarred from the vanity of empty 
wordiness, in that it is forbidden to plant a grove in the temple 
of (Soil. And we all know that when a rank crop shows stalks 
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a symlnil of hidden (ruth, that is so inexpressibly wearisome. 
At tho commencement, porlmpa, wo nro interested in the author’s 
ingenuity of interpretation, ns, for example, whon ho informs 
us that Job’s aovon sons typify tho twolvo apostles, because 7 
expresses tho perfection of spiritual gifts, anti is ohtainocl by 
adding 3 to 4, which mnnliors whon multiplied umkt) 12 ; or 
whon wo hoar that tho throo daughters represent tho woakor 
multitudes of tho faithful who Wliove in tho Trinity, or tho 
throo orders of tho Church (tho clergy, tho continent, and tho 
married) ; or whon wo road that seven thousand sheep typify 
this Jews who have lieen led from tho Law to tho pastures of 
draco. But when this system is consistently applied through 
thirty-tivo 1 looks, it soon becomes intolonddo. Hence from tho 
eighth century onwards many attempts have been made tti titlit 
the Month in the form of Comjiendia tir Epitomes, which should 
preserve the most valuable portions of the Commentary in a 
handy anti readable form. The most, celebrated of these 
epitomes was compiled by Odo of Cluny. Such ettmpilations, 
httwever, have invariably been found more or Urns unsatisfactory. 

But wlmtevcr opinion modern students may form of Gregory ‘s 
masterpiece, there cannot be the slightest tjuoatitm of its great 
popularity from Gregory's time onwanls through the Middle 
Ages.* Ho soon as it was published it was reeeivetl with im- 
mense enthusiasm. Tint archbishop of Itnvumm, Marin inn us, 
ordered that jairtitma t»f it should bo publicly read at Vigils— 
a proceeding of which Gregory disapprovetl. " 1 am not pleased 
to hoar it,” he wrote 3 ; " fur the lawk is not a popular one, and 
with an umnstructed audience is likely to do more harm than 
good. Tell MarittiiuiUH to have ntad insUtad the Gmmnuntarius 
on tlm Bsatms, which are bust atlaptod fur moulding the minds 
of sucutnr persons to gootl habits. 1 tlo not wish that in my 
lifetime anything 1 may happen to have composed should 
become generally known,” After Gregory's death, however, 
this practice was resumed. The Mtufm Momtm became a 
favourite text-kiok of Christian tlocirine. Manuscripts were 
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multijilkd, wpittmw* mttijuhd ; hy the twelfth «■«■»«*. urv mum-rutt* 
imn»lntionrt hnt! Umti mail** #»»d rjp'«Uu«l, *u»*l f«»r th*« in>xt hv, 
or six hundred yours tie* mtroiwuiUtt r»-t;>»rd«'d »■» iudkjwn. 
sable for every wnIWuwwW ihfol^u-nl library. X.»r can we 
wonder nt tin* mil-mis of th« work. The Jf* %/*'**» Mi^Gm k * mum 
of theology, ami tin* mnlter-of fact » a v m wJu. Jj ttu* 

dogma* tiro (limit with rnmmetided it t*» many *h«» w» n* unahltt 
to follow the subtle reasoning* «f Auj}u*l»u« l!«os«« it toon 
bemtnu a standard authority, and throughout th« Middle Age* 
them wits j*wrlmj*s n« work «ti theology utorw generally Ksimnusl 
or muni diligently studied. 

It is jirohahly t« this juried of t*r«g«»ry‘* life that w« newt 
refer the celebrated incident of th«» inerting with the K«i»U4i 
slave-boys in the Homan »n«rkwt-j4<*«-o * it* out iom«t« island 
of this northern s»u much lighting had l«n g»u»g on. Aell*, 
king of Northumbrian i Mm, had Wo struggling «ut->«iMfully t« 
establish his aupremimy over the n«'ijd»U>onog iWnMans In 
thino want many motives had lawn taken <>•, U.U, side*. «rlu>, 
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according to the usage of the country, were either killed or sold 
into slavery. Thus it chanced that some time between the 
years 586 and 588, some English boys, subjects of Aella — three 
in number, according to the Canterbury tradition — were publicly 
offered for sale by some Jew merchant in the market-place at 
Kome. 1 It happened that on that day Abbat Gregory, with 
a few of his monks, was passing through the Eorum, and was 
struck with admiration on beholding the white skin and golden 
hair of the handsome slaves. He stopped and asked the slave- 
dealer whence they came. The Jew replied that they had been 
brought from Britain, where all the people had fair complexions 
like them. On further interrogation he added that they were 
pagans. Gregory sighed deeply and exclaimed, “ Alas ! alas! 
that beings with such bright faces should be slaves of the prince 
of darkness ! that with outward form so lovely the mind should 
be sick and void of inward grace ! ” Then followed the famous 
dialogue. “What is the name of their nation ?” “Angles.” 
“ Good,” quoth the abbat, “ they have the faces of angels, and 
should be co-heirs with the angels in heaven. Erom what 
province do they come ? ” “ From Deira.” “ Deira ! Yea, verily ; 
they shall be saved from Goffs ire, and called to the mercy of 
Christ. How call you the king of that country ? ” “ Aella.” 

“ Then must Alleluia be sung in Aella’s land.” 

The punning 2 3 * * * abbat returned to his monastery. But the 
affair did not end in mere word-play. The bright faces of the 
English lads haunted him, and at length he formed the reso- 
lution of leading a mission himself into their distant unknown 
country. 8 He went, therefore, to Pelagius, and earnestly 

1 Baeda is the first to call them slaves ; the S. Gallen Life does not so 
represent them : “ Est narratio . . . Romamvenisse quidam de nostra natione 
forma et crinibns candidate albis. Quos cum audisset venisse, iam dilexit 
vidisse . . . Quos quidam pulchros fuisse pueros dicunt, quidam vero crispos 
iuvenes et decoros ” (c. 9). According to this account, Gregory addressed the 
Angles directly. 

2 For similar punning on names, compare Baeda H. E. ii. 15 (Felix) ; iii. 2 
(Hefenfeth) ; Hist. Abb. § 1, p. 364 (Benedict) ; Columbanus Egg. 1, 5 (Leo. 
Vigilius) ; Adamnan. Vita Columbae ii. 39 (Libranus) ; Paul. Diac. Vita 
Greg. 1 ; Joh. Diac. Vita i. 2 (Gregorius). 

3 Very little seems to have been known of Britain. See the notice in 

Prooopius Bell. Goth. iv. 20, and the curious fable there recounted of the 

souls of the dead, which Gallic fishermen were in the habit of transporting 

to Britain by night in the space of a single hour. 
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During these years Gregory was occupied with many things 
besides the care of his monastery. He was the right-hand man 
of Pope Pelagius, who had frequent occasion to consult hi™ on 
ecclesiastical matters. 1 He seems also to have served his master 
in the capacity of secretary, just as Jerome and Prosper served 
respectively Damasus and Leo. At any rate, we have Paul’s 
authority 2 for stating that he was the writer of an important 
letter sent in Pelagius’ s name to the Istrian schismatics ; and 
it seems fairly certain that, in this controversy at any rate, 
Gregory took a considerable share. 

This Schism of the Three Chapters had been for some years 
a source of trouble to the Roman Church, and it continued to 
be a thorn in the side of the Papacy during the greater part 
of Gregory’s own pontificate. Its origin is somewhat obscure, 
but if we may believe Liberatus, it was a development of an 
Origenistic dispute, complicated by the personal jealousies of 
rival churchmen. 3 Its formal commencement, however, was 
with an edict published by Justinian in 543 or 544, which, in the 
last three sections or chapters, condemned the person and writings 
of Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, the writings of Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrrhus, “ which he published in defence of the 
heretic Nestorius against the holy faith and the first holy 
synod of Ephesus and St. Cyril and his twelve chapters,” and 
lastly “ the impious letter which Ibas is alleged to have written 
to Maris, the Persian heretic.” 4 This edict, intended to con- 
ciliate the Monophysites by anathematizing those who seemed 
tainted with Hestorian opinions, greatly scandalized the ortho- 
dox. Eor although the opinions of Theodore were notoriously 
erroneous, and although the writings of Theodoret and Ibas 
unquestionably bore a Hestorian complexion, yet the Fathers of 
Chalcedon had restored Theodoret to his see without exacting 

1 In Greg. Ej p. iii. 66, the Bishop of Bavenna writes to Gregory : “ Sedem 
apostolioam, quam antea moribus nunc etiam honor e debito gubernatis.” 

2 Paul. Diac. H. L. iii. 20. 

3 Liberatus Brevicur. 23, 24. L. concludes thus : “ IUud liquere omnibus 
credo, per Pelagium diaconum et Theodorum Caesareae Cappadociae epis- 
copum, hoo scandalum in ecclesiam fuisse ingressum. Quod etiam publics 
ipse Theodoras clamitavit, se et Pelagium vivos incendendos, per quos hoc 
scandalum introivit in mundum.” 

4 This edict has been lost, but its contents must have been substantially 
the same as those of the Iustimani Confessio (Migne P. L. Ixix. p. 226, sgq.). 
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from him a retractation uf his writing *pamii < vnl, ami I: 
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Placidia, at which the assembled bishops protested against the 
Emperor’s action, condemned the edict and all who received 
it, and ordered its removal from all churches and public places 
where it might be posted. Immediately afterwards Yigilius 
deposed Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
for venturing to celebrate mass in a church where the edict 
was exhibited, and temporarily excommunicated the Patriarch 
Mennas and certain other bishops, because they countenanced 
Theodore and imitated his contumacy . 1 These sentences, how- 
ever, were not published for the present, but were Feld in 
reserve. After this, Yigilius, feeling that he had offended the 
. Emperor beyond hope of pardon, fled for asylum to the 
JBasilica of St. Peter. Nor had he miscalculated the extent of 
Justinian’s resentment. In a short time the Praetor arrived at 
- the church with orders to arrest him; but Yigilius, who was a 
corpulent man, refused to leave, and wound his arms tightly 
ground a pillar of the altar. Then ensued a disgraceful scene. 
ljbte soldiers entered the church with drawn swords, and those 
whose business it was to make the arrest endeavoured to drag 
■away the suppliant by brute force. Some seized his hair and 
beard, others pulled at his legs. Vigilius, in an agony of fear, 
cluing desperately to the pillar, which broke in the struggle, and 
the heavy altar would have fallen and crushed him had not some 
ilfegy run forward and held it up. Finally the Pope’s pertinacity 
< : |t|umphed, and the Praetor retired to get further instructions . 2 
-;,V: Justinian now sent to Vigilius a deputation of nobles, who 
were commissioned to assure him of his personal safety if he 
would quit the basilica, but who threatened to drag him away 
by violence in case he refused. The humiliated Pontiff thought 
.it best to accept the terms offered. After exacting from the 
envoys a solemn oath both by word of mouth and in writing 
that no evil should befall him, he left his sanctuary and took 
up his residence in the Palace of Placidia. Very soon, however, 
he again had reason to tremble for his safety. The palace was 

1 Fragmentum damnatioms Theodori (Migne, lxix. pp. 60-62). 

2 VigilU Encyclica (Migne, lxix. p. 55) ; Ep. Legatis Francorum (Migne, 
lxix. p. 117) ; Theophanes A. M. 6039. The author of the Vita VigilU seems 
to have heard vague rumours of this story (he knows, at least, of personal 
insults offered to Yigilius, and of the breaking of the altar-column), but his 
narrative is exceedingly confused, and he imagined that the whole dispute was 
about the restoration of the Patriarch Anthimas. 
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filled with men-at-arms, sentries were placed at all the doors, 
and the shouts of soldiers patrolling the passages terrified the 
Pope even in his bed-chamber. Again and again he reminded 
the ambassadors of their safe conduct, and bound them by fresh 
oaths of protection, but in spite of the fair assurances he 
received, his situation grew daily more alar min g. The Pope 
was in deadly terror of assassination, and at last his fears 
became so intolerable that he determined to flee once more 
into asylum. On the 23rd of December, 551, he managed to 
squeeze his great body through a little hole in the palace wall, 
and, under cover of darkness, got safe away to the sacred and 
inviolable sanctuary of St. Euphemia in Chalcedon. 1 

Here Yigilius was in comparative safety. Even Justinia] 
dared not offer violence in that celebrated shrine. About j 
month later, however, on the 28th of January, he sent again t| 
former envoys, to persuade the Pope to accept a safe conduct ; 
leave the building. But Vigilius repelled their overtures, say 
“ I have fled to this basilica for no pecuniary or private reasc 
but only to end a scandal to the Church, which for our sins 
known to the whole world. If, therefore, that peace which 
Most Eeligious Emperor in his uncle’s time granted to the Chur8 
be now restored, I need no oaths, but will come forth at or 
If it be not, I still require no oaths, for I am determined ne^ 
to leave this basilica unless the scandal be cut off from Go| 
Church.” He reminded the ambassadors of what had be 
done by the synod in the Palace of Placidia at the time of 
publication of the edict of 551, and he hinted that if ail 
violence was offered to himself, the sentences passed on Theod^^^ 
and the rest would at once be made public. Finally he sen1|4i^ 
message to the Emperor, warning him not to communicate w*jl|fS 
the persons under the ban. The ambassadors then departed.^sS. 

Three days afterwards Peter the Keferendarius carried r 
Vigilius an unsigned letter, “ so full of outrageous falsehoods 80 
and insults ” that the Pope refused to believe the messenger’s 
assurance that it came from Justinian himself. He replied to 
it, however, in an “ Encyclica ” addressed to the whole Church, 
in which he professed to give a simple and straightforward 
account of the controversy, and of the events which induced 
him to take refuge in the Church of St. Euphemia. 

1 Vigil/H Encyclica. 2 Ibid . 
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The dispute now lunuuhdwd for mum immthu Vi^il 
remained secluded in hi;-* asylum, Some *‘t the leaden * 1 1 
among ihtmi Ihitius of Milan an*! the l*alnar-di Manila, j. 1 
edict remained posted, ami tin* WVu continued m sullen uj»| 
sitinn. At last Justinian, weary *4 the d^sdlel, came to mr 
with the l ‘ope. He withdraw the rdn*F and r = unetiied 
reserve the whole question t*l the Hirer t hapten I** ihrdeeisj 
of a (hmeral Council, whirl* was immediately ‘umirtmtsed, 

On the 4th of May, in the y ear d >d, the Filth t hate 
Council mot in the smith gallery *4 the Claim!* *4' Si, Soph 
Unfortunately, the bishops *4“ the VUr*t, aw*-4 }.«y the File 
Vigilius, wore afraid to put in an appeal iis»^ ! , *e* that *4 f 
hundred and sivtydive prelates assembled there %% ere ,»s 
twenty -si\ wh** occupied Western sera, lint nnnmnaal tinner 
alarmed Vigilius, who clearly prrvrived tls.it he w-u*4 hr m 
voted in the t ouncih lienee* ultlmneh ho had pmmnrd %** 
present at the delilwraliotis, ho m»w rv.-n^-d htnmdf, fj 
pleading illness and afterwards alleging as has \ 

immense majority of the ivaslerns, tie pr.-am'ied, however, 
set down his views in writing, and solid them b* the tjiijn 
After Severn! attempts had hern made j«rrvnade the I*mJw 
change his purple, and much tune had Fern waM*’4 m fut 
negotiations, the t 'oUmdl J.»r«»*eedcd h» hnnUe'-Vi Without In 
The result of it;* deUWrainma w as, »4 o.urw, a f’-'f'e $pa*« r* 
elusion. The edict **f Justinian Was adapted, the three 4 is pit! 
articles were approved, and the imtj *4 Thr**ioi*\ together w 
till? writings t*f TlnsMoret and ICyt. wofe (inalhc.maUicd An 
tin? tieelanmliotia of the. ii^emhlrd Fathers s Meanwhile Vigil, 
issued u ttiiiliifeatu «4 hi* own, Conjointly with mlwti We.*|«- 
bishops, he published a ** I haevislutuniC m wleah h« mad* 
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and banished to Proconnessus, a dreary rock near 
^ s tern end of the Sea of Marmora ; and here the unfortu- 
\ abandoned by all his friends, fell a prey to the 

b of despair. He heard alarming rumours that they were 
>ari ^g to elect a new bishop in Eome, and that his own 
‘ c * to be struck out of the diptychs. His friends, one 

seemed to have deserted him, and his physical health 
offered by the painful disease of the stone. After six 
fc tlxs of extreme misery he felt that he could suffer thus no 
On the 8th of December, 553, he sent a letter of sub- 
^*oxx -to the Patriarch Euty chius. Hitherto, he wrote, he 
Xoen deluded by the devil’s arts, but now “ Christ our God, 

1 xb flie True Light which the darkness comprehendeth not, 
**0X110 ved a ll confusion from our mind, and recalled the 
>lo “world and the Church to peace.” He had gone more 
"fully than before into the question of the Three Chapters, and 
£>so study of the Fathers had convinced him that his former 
fcioxas were mi staken. He was therefore ready to retract 
opinions, following the example of Augustine, who was not 
axrxed to recant his errors. He now condemned Theodore and 
Writings, the writings of Theodoret and Ibas, together with 
Btxolx persons as should hereafter venture to defend them, 
l he pronounced his own previous definitions in favour of 
Ixexretics to be null and void, and the decrees of the Fifth 
xeirctl Council to be true and binding. 1 This informal sub- 
IB loxx was followed by another document — the third and last 
txtf a.fion of Yigilius. In this last “ Constitutum ” the vacil- 
.nfg IP ope retracted his previous pronouncements, confirmed 
cieor-ees of the Fifth General Council, and finally condemned 
t Tinree Chapters. 2 In reward for his complacence he was 
exiled to Constantinople, and after a while permitted to leave for 
ly. He died, however, at Syracuse, on the 7th of June, 555. 

TX nfortunately, the submission of Yigilius did not end the 
jpnte. The bishops of the West still hesitated to accept the 
jrees of the Fifth General Council. Even in Italy itself, in the 
winces of Tuscany, Liguria, Venetia, and Istria, there was much 
idffec'tion. The Archbishop of Milan and the Patriarch of 
: tiileia, openly withdrew from communion with the Eoman See. 

3 JEjp. Decretalis VigiUi (Migne, lxix. p. 121, sgg.). 

2 VigiUi Constitutum (Migne, p. 67, 5^.). 
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Pope Pelagius the First, as we have elsewhere noticed, made a 
strenuous effort to restore the broken unity. He wrote a joint 
letter to seven bishops of Tuscany, reproving them for their dis- 
loyalty to the See of St. Peter, and quoting Augustine's dictum 
that “ Such as are out of communion with the bishops of the 
Apostolical Sees are in a state of schism." He emphatically 
asserted his personal adherence to the decrees of the Four 
General Councils and to the Tome of Leo ; and, without direct 
allusion to the Fifth Council, he urged his correspondents to 
return into unity with the Eoman Church, and invited them, if 
they still had scruples, to come to Eome and satisfy themselves 
as to his orthodoxy in a personal interview. 1 A similar letter 
was published, addressed “ to the whole People of God," 2 and a 
third and more explicit statement was sent to Childebert, king 
of the Franks. 3 N or did Pelagius disdain to call in the help 
of the secular arm. He wrote in pressing terms to Narses, 4 
maintaining the lawfulness of coercing schismatics, and praying 
him to employ force to bring the recalcitrant bishops to 
obedience. But there is no evidence that the Patrician made 
any attempt to act upon the Pope’s exhortation. 

In Northern Italy the Lombard invasion did more than the 
letters of Pelagius to abate the schism. The conquered part 
of the country passed, to a great extent, beyond the sphere of 
Papal influence, while in the unconquered part a common 
hatred of the Arian invaders drew the Catholic clergy together. 
Thus in Tuscany and Liguria, though there was still some 
smouldering discontent, yet the bitterness of the schism died 
away. In the peninsula of Istria, however, which, together 
with the coast-line of Yenetia, was still reckoned an Imperial 
province, the feud continued. For a time, indeed, it slumbered. 
Paulinus, the Patriarch of Aquileia, on the coming of the 
Lombards, removed to the island of Grado, at the mouth of the 
Isonzo, where he died about 570. His successor, Probinus, 
occupied the see only for some months. Elias, who followed 
him, may possibly have begun by courting the friendship of 
the Bishop of Eome. At any rate, there is some documentary 
evidence (though its authenticity is open to suspicion) that in 
579 Pelagius the Second gave his sanction to the transference 

1 Pelag. I. Epp. y. (Migne P. L. lxix. p. 398). 

2 Ibid, vi, a Ibid, ix., xv. 4 Ibid. ii. 
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of tin* mriropuU* uf tlit* j*n*v iiifit fmm A«pnloiu it* t Jmdo, mm 
called " Now Aijuil* ia * ; nod t hi*4 he would rerlainly not have 
done hud I hr Futriarrh maintained to the full toward* } im hb 

funner imiimedty, 

A mere eemuitioii of hunt i til ioa, however —oven granting 
tliaf it omtrml ■ did not nutrify thin Hu wiw determined, 

if ptwuhto, to rndtnw the biriitiiH to rumplete Mthmiaaiott, amt 
to wreai from ilwm it formal romlemmition of the Throe 
Chapters Amiriiingly— probably in oBA -iVlngiua nddremtod 
mi eitrmmt letter* 1 gentle amt jmrtmnjdvo in tonu, to Klin* amt 
tilt! brihop* of birin, entreating them not to mmr Uttmiaulvtm 
any longer from the unity of the Holy Church. Not a wont 
vem mot about the Fifth t Vmucih Urn mil rattan of the driputo ; 
hut the l’o|*o j#rot«mied 111 at rung iitnl explicit language hri 
complete adherence to the decree* of the Four (tenoral Council* 
Hint the Tome of Fee, ami thru argued that, m f ho arhimimtiral 
hinlmj** loot no mionn to ihmht tho mncerity or j airily of hiit 
faith, they worn bound to return to I ho human of tho Church, 
knowing that tlmae who worn severed from tho pence uml unity 
of tlin Church worn mvrrol from Chrril Hinnadf. They worn 
reminded that the faith of Feter ran never l*e almkutt or changed* 
If they «till entertained any don hi* m to the Fojai** raid view#, 
they tdionld maid maim uf their number tu Homo, mid limit! who 
mint! would ho received with kiwUmm and {mrmittifd to return 
whenever limy liked, 

Klin* and fhi! Iftimn brilmpa mnl hark neither mtlimiaiiion 
nor defence, limy replied merely with u formal didimlioii of 
their jmmtioii and a ahurp at lurk on tho Fupal policy n»|a$riing 
tlisi Timm Chapters going mi far m to hint at an anathema 
again*! tho I*r»|w himiudf, Fehigittit, ttotwiUiatuuding lid* pro* 
vta-aitutt, slid n«t loan hri temper, In a aucund letter* written 
in th»* muiie mild Hiram m tho former, ho dwelt atilt morn 
utmngly on tin? evil* of mdiritu, replied to aomu of their ohjoo* 
ttoiiit, mml ilium tho genuine record* of tins Council* copied 
from tlin atvhivi** of the Homan 8**», and iintwakid ilium nut to 
iiitmr liny lunger the 4img*?r of *u|mration from tins Univrraid 
Clnirrii on nrrroiint of dbputiri of rtimh trilling importmiro, but 
to mml imlmrUni j.^r*otia m drp«ti«?a to Kunm, or, if they 
f«*nr«*l ilio Ininlh and danger of aiirli n jnurnuy* to llnvumm, 

1 A|*{a»a»tni HI. |lh f iM AppiaulU lit- ph 
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whither ho offered to send representatives of Ids own to nine 
them. 

This seeond letter had no heller effort than the former 
The lstrian bishops refused to meet Polugiua either at Home it; 
at Baveima. They clung obstinately to their position that tin 
condemnation of the Three 1'hapters was a condemnation of tin 
Council of Chuleedon, and this deliberate opinion limy Jan 
before the Pope, with scarcely any attempt, so lie complains 
either to justify their own view or to meet hi* arguments 
Meanwhile Cregory the Aporrimarms hud returned from Con 
Htantinuple, and to him Pelagias now entrusted the further 
conduct of the dispute. Thu stern deacon, with Ida immonat 
veneration for the Homan See and his detestation of m-hisui 
strengthened by Ids observation of ecclesiastical conditions u 
the first, was not disjmseti to treat leniently wliai he regurdei 
as nothing less than sinful contumacy, The tone of the " verj 
useful letter " which he eomjKtaed and sent in the inline o 
Pelagias to the lstrian bishops, 1 is very different from that oj 
the two former epistles. As mildness had been found in 
effectual, Gregory endeavoured to bring his Mj*jH»«ents to n 
better disposition by severity. lit* sternly upbraided them foi 
their self-opinionated obstinacy, and then proceeded t»» deal ui 
considerable length with the old arguments, s 

11m main object of tin* treatise is to show that the enudemtur 
tion of the 11mm Chapters in no way impugned the authorit) 
of Leo or of the Council of Chideedon. First, in the ease of las* 
this is proved by a series of extracts front the letters of that Pojs* 
which allow that he only confirmed by his authority the decree? 
of the Council tm jaunts of doctrine. Everything else, even il 
approved by Ids representatives lit the Cutmcil, ought (uceordit^ 
to Iain himself) still lai culled in question at n future ft un\ inti] 
indeed he had actually mimtUml several decrees referring U 
private or jmrsomil matters, By doing tins, In* restricted tin 
authority of the Council to the definition of the Faith: ft 
that alone this assent of the Apostolic See was pledged* Hut 
Gregory went on to argue, this case of Theodore! and l bio 

1 !**«!, Pi m* Hint, t.itmj, iii. %l At a f»|*r |*mw, mlmn li« 1**4 f «*’»(*«« 
P«IM*. ^mmy **nt a r**j*y *4 thU low* U> tU* whimmu* huh^ «.f Umm 
reuniting tlaun to ctm»Wcr curitfuMy m vmUmU |f kr^, Tf$* ft, %i»i 

s Vm%, Af*j»cmh* hi. C), 
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received into communion by the Council, clearly belonged to the 
category of private and personal concerns; and such matters, 
according to Leo himself, might at any time be reconsidered. 
With reference to this argument, we may observe that Leo’s 
limitation of his assent to the decrees on doctrine was made in 
view of the canon in honour of the see of Constantinople. 
Gregory’s attempt to apply this reservation to the case in hand 
is a piece of somewhat doubtful casuistry. 

Secondly, Gregory tried to show that the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters was in strict accordance with the 
Definition of Faith promulgated by the Council of Chalcedon. 
If that Council had really approved all the writings of Theo- 
doret and Ibas, and consequently of Theodore, with whom 
the two others were in agreement, it would have set itself in 
opposition to the Council of Ephesus. But the Fathers of 
Chalcedon and the schismatical bishops themselves accepted 
the Council of Ephesus, and therefore implicitly condemned 
all that was in opposition to it. Moreover, the Fifth Council 
did not condemn all Theodoret’s writings, but only such as 
were tainted with Nestorianism and directed against Cyril; 
and these Theodoret himself had implicitly condemned when 
he anathematized Nestorius. 

The argument that it is wrong to condemn the person of a 
dead man (Theodore) who had died in the communion of the 
Church, is met by quotations from Augustine and from the acts 
of the First Council of Ephesus. The unwillingness of Vigilius 
to condemn the Three Chapters, and the ill treatment he suffered 
before consenting to it, are skilfully urged as proofs of his earnest- 
ness and sincerity. Vigilius and the Western bishops, from their 
ignorance of Greek, were at first unacquainted with the errors 
contained in the suspected writings, and they would condemn 
nothing till they were really convinced that it ought to be 
condemned. Their very hesitation was, therefore, a reason for 
accepting more readily their ultimate decision. The Latin 
bishops never varied in their adherence to the right faith ; the 
only point on which for a time they were doubtful was whether 
certain writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas were in opposi- 
tion to that faith or not. There was, consequently, on their part 
a change of language, but never of principle — a change with 
regard to persons, but never with regard to doctrines. Hence 
vol. 1. P 
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there was no reason at all for bringing a charge of inconsis- 
tency against that Holy See, which the whole Church humbly 
venerated in the person of St. Peter, its founder. 

It would have been difficult to draw up a more skilful 
defence of Koman orthodoxy, or a clearer statement^ of the 
arguments for reunion. To impartial people, no doubt, it might 
have seemed clear that no one who sincerely adopted the 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, could with any show of 
reason defend all the writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas. 
At the same time, such persons might easily have been con- 
vinced that the question in dispute was far too petty to fight 
about when the unity of the Church was at stake. But in the 
case of the Istrian bishops, a feeling of personal bitterness 
hindered a settlement. Gregory's arguments made no impres- 
sion. The bishops continued staunch in their belief that Pope 
Vigilius and the Emperor Justinian had alike behaved badly, 
that the decrees of the Eifth Council were intended to impair 
the authority of the Fourth, and that the Latin bishops were 
only induced to give their assent to them by violence. Hence 
the schism continued. 

The argument of violence which had formerly proved so suc- 
cessful in the case of Yigilius was nowin turn resorted to by the 
champions of orthodoxy. About 588 the Exarch Smaragdus 
sailed to Grado, seized Severus (who had succeeded Elias as 
patriarch) and three other bishops, John of Parenzo, Severus 
of Trieste, and Yindemius of Cissa, and carried them off to 
Eavenna. After being detained there for a year, exposed 
the while to every kind of insult and ill treatment, they 
were at last induced to communicate with John, bishop of 
Ravenna, who acknowledged the authority of the Fifth Council 
and was in communion with the Pope. They were then per- 
mitted to return home ; but when they arrived they found that 
neither the people nor the other bishops of the province would 
hold communion with them. After a short interval, however, 
a synod was held at Marano, and there the Patriarch publicly 
confessed that he had done wrong in communicating with the 
bishop of Eavenna. Perhaps he did this the more readily since 
his persecutor, Smaragdus, had become insane and been removed 
from his government. At any rate, after his confession, Severus 
was restored to communion, and became once more the leader 
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tif ii MrliHitt which metned as far off m ever from any tormina- 
turn, 1 c JreguryU MihHtHjnent dealings with the Hchtamutma in 
the time nf 1 ih jnmuHcaie will Us dewriUnl in a Liter chapter. 

The year T8i* wa*< mgualUeti hy great dUnaterH and nihimitiiei 
tlumghmii thn length ami hrendth of tins Empire, In the Hunt 
flit! IVnoatta defeated tlm itoman troop* ntnl captured Martyru- 
polk* while tlm Sbvea* win* hn4 \mm tjuiei fur n while* made 
ii devastating raid into Thrace* A groat, {torfitm of the city of 
Antioch wa a luisl in mim hy n terrific ttaithtjuaku, tnul ttixiy 
llumaand lives w ere Umt. Tim venomhlo »anatunry of tlm 
Mother of Uud w m destroyed, together with this liialitijiU jmltmn, 
tlm bishop hmeodf escaping death hy n miracle/ 1 in Italy them 
wiw nti extraordinary inundation, Throughout Vomstiu# Liguria, 
ami tins north, tlm ntrcamt umi mnuutuiu-turrnsita overflowed. 
I iouiiea ami farm* were washed away l»y tlm tumultuous waters, 
and ihmummht of limit ami auiumU worn drowned. Tim great 
jnini'-MpU worn Wily injured hy tlm thank# while many of tins 
leaser tracks worn entirely nhhterated. In Verona tlm river 
Adige rose, nml throw down a portem of tlm city walla. 11 The 
Church of Han Xemnrn wan surrounded hy the water* which 
swelled up m high as the topmost line nf windows juai billow 
the naif; hilt it m mill that, though the doors wern open* mill 
the Hunt I blocked them of* the outside like il solid wall# nut it 
drop |mtmiritfed the hmliim* Thin ntimalo of the Hood look 
place in t h'lulm, Two months Inter it large jurrt of Vortimt wits 
dttttirwyed hy fire. 

In Hulun the Tiber overflowed its banka* mid it {tuition of 
the city wan iittiiitkleil : several ancient hiiiklinga- situated 
jtrcmtmi&hiy nit tlm ('ampti* Marti u* - were thrown down* and 
the granaries nf the t Imrvh were destroyed* with till their atom 
nf norm In the channel **f the river* it m recurded, an timu- 
mumble multitude of mwpmtn and a dmgon uf great mm wern 
Utrne jwi tins city t.« the mm, whom they worn choked in this 
Halt wuv«h# and polluted all the shores with thnir putrefying 
I todies® 

fliin cotimtijueneo nf U m tiimidatimt wm that tJi« jasafilnnee 

1 i am?, ami , un yn. 1 Kv^r, im. vi 
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{lues inguinaria), which during the last fifty years had been 
devastating Europe at intervals, now broke out in Italy with ex- 
ceptional fury. This dreadful scourge appears to have originated 
in Egypt, to have passed thence eastwards over Syria and Persia, 
and so to have entered Europe, spreading from the coast-line 
inland. It was remarkable alike for the rapidity of its working, 
the great mortality it produced, and the utter inability of the 
physicians to cope with it. Its main characteristics are known to 
us from the classical descriptions of Thucydides, Procopius, and 
Boccaccio , 1 from which it appears to have combined “ the features 
of several modern diseases in one,” having, for instance, “ symp- 
toms in common with typhus fever and with the more malignant 
forms of measles and small-pox.” Gibbon's account of the 
malady, based on that of Procopius, is worth repeating. The 
majority of the sufferers, he says , 2 “ in their beds, in the streets, 
in their usual occupations, were surprised by a slight fever; so 
slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the colour of the 
patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. The same, 
the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling 
of the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, 
and under the ear ; and when these buboes or tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coal, or black substance, 
of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and 
suppuration, the patient was saved by this kind and natural 
discharge of the morbid humour. But if they continued hard 
and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day was 
commonly the term of his life. The fever was often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium ; the bodies of the sick were covered 
with black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate 
death; and in constitutions too feeble to produce an erup- 
tion, the vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of 
the bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally 
mortal ; yet one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, 
and three mothers survived the loss of their infected foetuses. 
Youth was the most perilous season, and the female sex was 
less susceptible than the male ; but every rank and profession 
were attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of those who 

1 See the references in Jowett’s Thucydides ii. pp. 148-155 ; add also 
Agathias Hist. v. 10. 

2 Gibbon Decline and Fall c. 43. 
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twnjiod worn do prim! of t ho n*m of tlunr without being 

antrum front a rot urn of tin* dhmrdur.” 

Among tlm iiio.it diitraiiing tVuiurui of tlm malady won* 
tlm viiiiiin and hallucinations which distracted tin' fmn/.md 
imagination of tlm mfVomrad Mon fancied that flwy miiw 
ghastly Hjiortri'i stalking through tlm ninmU Mid linking with 
tlunr hands those who worn doit i mil hi die. Imdliweiddo 
mark# appeared uj*on tlm Imumat or tlm olotlmi of tlm doomed 
jmmms, and tlm arrow* of divine wrath worn limit visibly 
darting down tm them from heaven. Tlm air rammrtdod with 
tlm braying of unseen tmiujmti, and tin* voices of tlm dead worn 
heard ml ling their friends to join them. Tliomt who experienced 
these phantasm?* and died, not always immediaUdy 

hut generally within three or four days. t'urtitm who had been 
hn, night to the point of death, hut had Hubieipmnily recovered, 
minted strange v intuit a which I hoy had witnessed in tlunr nick- 
ness, A soldier, for instance, who had lain for Mourn tiiim 
to all appearance lifeless, imagined that Ida a* ml loft tlm hotly 
and mum h» n black, smoky river, which emitted mi intolerable 
stench* and which wain spanned hv tlm bridge of tlm dead, tin 
tlm further aide of tlm stream worn plemmtif meadows fragrant 
with flowers, amid which worn companm* of timii tfpjmrtdbid in 
wl lito. Many separate mansion* worn also thorn, all ahimng 
with brigltfimiw and light, and thorn win mw huinut lining huilt 
nfumiiilly mngmflretti, tlm bricks wbitrutif ajijamsttul hi ho of 
gold; hut whose it win Itu know not* On tlm htinki of tlm 
river also worn certain houses, hut inrim of tlrnm wore touched 
by tlm lioiioimi vujmur which nm% from tlm ditch. Now, tlm dead 
who desired to cron* tlm bridge worn subject to tlm following 
trial. If a wicked tmm attorn plod to go over, 1m full down into 
tlm dark mid luul-iitmdUiig watoni ; hut Utomt who worn just 
mul urihimlorml hy mn passed over easily to thu pleasant 
plnoes beyond, As tlm dreamer watched 1m lutlteld Tutor, tlm 
merciless steward of thu Tujm, thrust into tlm limit filthy place, 
whore tm mm Imirnd down by & grant weight of iron in punish- 
muni ft»r lm forumr urimtfy ; n certain prtmhyier whom tin knew, 
however, crossed fhti bridge with grant mimirity, inasmuch us Ida 

* li tim l«tn wmmkml flint lltN U n mctllnwmt imtl, ** Tim jifiKim *.*f 
tliw u f IVrlcstM mm %m% **r ai Umut llm 

five* m% to tenant *u«li |#y«riSitli»«, ,< 
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lifa had been good ami upright. At tor the presbyter, 01 
Stephan » a smith, namtyed to go over, hut hi* to* »t. U{*|hh| hi 
ha hung half on, half off tha bridge, Titian reilmn fright f 
man rose out of tha rivar and triad to drag him downwind* ! 
tha legs, hut some others in while rolu»a and with benutifi 
faces strove to tarry him up hy tha anna. And while tha gu 
and civil spirits contended together over Stephen, tha mint , 
ilia dreaming soldier returned to hi* hotly, m* that ha 
knaw tha and of tha mat tar. 1 

Again, in Uregury’s own monastery there wan n }% f y tiiiinr 
Theodore, who had always been incorrigibly hud. Ha run) 
not bear that any ona should speak it word t« hitu for it; 
welfare ofhw amth Ha would neither d»* nor tistmi to anythin 
that wtw good. Wills oaths, with angry wmla, with mnirnfi 
laughter, ha used to proton! that lie would noo adopt iha Jiuh; 
of tha holy life,” This youth, being stricken with tha jdugiu 
and biting seemingly at tha Iml gasp, railed nut nuddmly to t)i 
brethren who warn praying round hh had, M Hepaj-p depart * 
am given ovar to » dragon to ha devoured, and he wanted devmi 
ma because you are harm Ha ha* already ?*w allowed my hand 
lat him alone, t hut ho may not nature toe linger, hut Dm-, d 
what lit* hait to do. If J mu .given up t*» !*• devoured by him 
why should you amnia ma tha mitering *4 tin* delay ? 14 Th 
frightened monks mud, " What mmio^t Hum, brother i Sig 
thyself with ilia sign of the rr** Hut ha with tarn Ida mu 
replied, " 1 wish to sign myself, but aamiot. t am U iUmnl h 
the coil* of tha dmgouA The monks tWv-tl)»ufi t Si row ihattl 
Galvan on the ground, and redoubled their prayer*; and tin 
litlhi while tha sick boy suddenly mad out, " Thank IU4, %k 
dragon f« whom 1 wna given tip hm tied, iW ha aoiitd to 4 mU4 
your prnyorm I*my turn tor my *inr*, Wcaw.se I mm tr m l\ to h 
converted and toijidt tha urc-tsl nr life entirely '* In the rm} th 
y truth recovered, nnd ilomeidWward, m*\ * i i t( willi hi 
whole heart ha turned to t}*n|/ ,f 

flia mortality in lU#tua **» appalling, and the n ( |j #l 
atty* which doubtless resembled t Imt *4 during tin 

visitation of EVl, mmi have Urn um%hU M* * hr* druig m* 
dead in their drsertrd Jam n<v». wsHomt a fro* ml u* 

* iiml. *r. 

1 It, #.'v m. 1 4 *.- r*.' 3 .-rt •. ;>/j 
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last moments or to attend to their burial. To inter each body 
separately was impossible. Waggon-loads of corpses were con- 
veyed from the city night by night, and flung promiscuously 
into deep pits outside the walls. All business was of course at 
a standstill, traffic ceased, and in the streets and piazzas the few 
passengers slunk along furtively, avoiding one another. The 
churches alone were crammed with dense throngs of panic- 
stricken citizens, and thus became centres from which infection 
spread. Some persons went insane with terror, and performed 
strange antics in their madness; a few in despair flung themselves 
into wild orges of vice; many shut themselves up in their 
houses and refused to hold communication with any, until the 
plague pushed in behind the barricaded doors, and they fled out 
headlong, they knew not whither. A heavy stillness brooded 
over the city, broken only by the groans and shrieks of the 
dying, the subdued chant of Misereres, and the rumble of the 
death- waggons. All the skill of the physicians could do nothing 
to abate the malady. 

To add to the general consternation, Pope Pelagius sickened 
of the plague and died on the 8th of Pebruary, in the year 590. 1 
The choice of his successor lay with the clergy and people of 
Pome, the confirmation of their choice with the Emperor. 2 
Without any hesitation, the Eomans elected the popular Abbat 
of St. Andrew’s. 

In peaceful times the supreme dignity in the Western 
Church, with its magnificence and wealth and influence, had 
often been the object of long intrigues and fierce struggles 
even to bloodshed, but in the hour of suffering and danger there 
were few men who were willing to undertake the office, and fewer 
still who were capable of administering it. At a crisis like the 
present it was generally felt that a man of no ordinary abilities 
was needed. The Pope who was to pilot the Koman Church 
through the gathering difficulties and perils must be a man of 

1 Greg. Tur. H. F, x .1 ; Lib. Pont . Vita Pelagii II . ; Paul. Diac. Vita 10 ; 
Job. Diac. Vita i. 37. 

2 Since the time of Justinian, the Emperors claimed the right of ratifying 
the elections to all the most important sees in their dominions, and the claim 
was conceded by the Church. In Italy a similar claim had already been made 
by the Gothic sovereigns, and in 502 a Roman Council had protested against it. 
Constantine IV., in 685, transferred his right of ratifying the Papal elections 
to the Exarchs. 
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high character and attaimmmts* a spiritual guide in whom t! 
people could trust, u resolute defender id the rights and pr 
tensions of the Homan See against the rnernuehmeam of t! 
Imperial Government and the rivalry ot the Hatn.uvhs 
Constantinople. He must he a skilful udmiui dratur* in ttitmuf, 
the vast revenues of the Papacy* on which a large part < 
the Homan people depended for subsistence. He limit \m 
courageous patriot* to watch wit It unsleeping vigilance over tl 
safety of the city* to infuse Htmtr spiral ot tvsGtauce info tl 
scanty hand of soldiers half mutinous f**r wan! of pay, and ini 
the frightened populace who enwercd behind the walls, II 
must he a statesman* finally* who noth! und**mUuid flu* p*4n 
and command the respect both of the Bwuvh and of tl 
Lombard princes* and one whose person al iutlucnco and autimrit 
might even induce the Kmperor to pay uttcuimn to the n**erii 
ties id tlie ancient capital of hi t Kmpurn < *f all fie* Bonni 
ecclesiastics only one ut this time seemed r* p^nrii thm 
cpmlifieatiimfi. By his high cliimicter and m*Me birth, by tl 
reputation he had acquired among all cLtsin o.i adininiiirapi 
as monk, its ambassador* m cunhdeniiu! to the he 

Pope, Gregory, in the opinion of all hut himself, was mark*' 
out for the jnist of supreme honour and j**nl. t lergy an 
people --a poverty-stricken, plague i!rick«*n itumng i!o<*k**d 1 
the monastery on the i Indian* and with h>ud aunsnattd®' 

him to Iiseend the chair id Peter. 

In spile Ilf the mnuiiimfy and mthutia-sm *d liar Il«Siiit«f 
Gregory shrunk from the propped honour Il«* know tlm 
when often engaged in tin* animus wmtk of ih*-> poiilihriile, 1 
Wollld lose for ever the Ideroungs of tile He *d tided Isle which | 

lift highly priced. It*? feared, fm*f<*oYer, l hut he would §*tm 
Uiterpttd to the Uwk that was laid uj**n him. and that he 
even suffer in j*er*mmd character from tie* da*!r.o-img itdlu«m> 
of worldly cares and amndics, I|e !he-r*g\ tr> resisted tl 
importunities id his f«dh'W‘riti/rtt*, and artiiajly loti 

Kmperur Maurice, earnestly entreating lam n*<i I- e^nsifin il 
election. This letter, however, was intercepted la 
Prefect of the « dty, win* suhntiiuted tn %u *v<»d th«- tWm 
duett utefti of the election * Mniim) ile, not 1 i t* H da nht 1 

‘ Him Tm. ti, #% *. t , r*\*i in** ru,* m. * i ia** i 4 vs i 
iVa-aititj Ufwgory wf«4* V. J.4m if;* J 1., a;,s m ^n-*wi4r. v 
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brought from (Nat8tnutim>plt\tSn»gnry pmhuhly in conjunction 
with ilio A ivhpreshvter, the Archdeacon, and Hit*. Lhicf of the 
Notiiriea 1 ■ -was entrusted with the administration of the vacant 

stan 

Tin* plague continued its rage, ( injury worked indefnUgtdily 
tn check it m progress, hut without result, At length ho deter- 
mined to appeal to the people to make a social net of contrition, 
that the wrath of Mod, signified hy this awful imatilenee, might 
bo turned away, Hu ascended tint nmho in the Huai lien of 
Hi, John Lutenm, amt f hurts amid a breathless silence of the 
people, ho preached ii sermon, which hm fortunately Imen pre- 
served, 1 * 14 ** Wo ought, my beloved brethren, to Imvn feared 

I Im rha^t isotuoiits of Uml before they came, but lot ns at nil 
events four them now that they have eome ami wo have folt 
thorn, ho! sorrow oj*ou tho way for us to conversion. Lot the 
punishments wo already nurtVr hroak up the hardness of our 
hearts, for as the prophet 1 naira tu wit mom; The meant rettvheth 
ii#i to the Altai > Heboid, ail tho people tiro mu it ton with tho sword 
of Uod'u wrath* amt imnt arc hint low in sudden destruction, 
Thorn is no interval of weakness before death; death loaves no 
time for tho alow process of decay, before tho mu (furor can 
turn to penitential mourning, ho k gone, Think in what 
plight flint limn npjieur* before the strict Judge who has had no 
time to Imwiiil Ida evil doeda. Thu inhabitants tiro taken away ; 
they fall, nut mm by mm, bill, all together. Houses aw left 
empty, parents nee their children buried, their heirs go lasfore 
them to the grave, lad tin then, each one of m, flee for refuge 

Kra|^*rer i*i without kU (Or*#, Bpp, t, 4), Tie* Men tlmt Cfmgorjk 

hrolhar wam Vi Awl mmm loan a m)fti»ttart»r«»riWion of ties mmh of Omm 
Ter. ; *» H»«t prmhmtm ttrbU t lemur OentumuH %Am ai*yet|iiivit mmtiuin," 
wtiprn mmm fu«*t ** acrmumift 

1 Awofttittit to thr» tmml ftrr*}ijt«tm«»t»t, tho ArMipritithytar, tins Arc!«l*t«c*», 
ftiiil ttiri iTiiiils*pfIa« $fal*riuntM wted** vhwjgwtaiU uf Use Itaitum H«$ ituring 
* vn^aiu'y. If Oren*ay wm tmi lUai^tf Amhilom^ai {wltklt l» pmnlMe, though 
untikoty), lm l#**k hh> Amtm A Ih« r«**pcMMhiUty m l)i*ht»i»<til&at. IAir » fsiinilMt 
liiataiirp, ma lliittk §L E, ii, IT (The word *• primlcertiw ** 0 pmwibly derived 
front 11 |irinitM in mmT i>%, the ttetury wham limine ttUn*! flrttl mi the ** cernta 
tftliiitii** nr rt of the $e»tn,ri*«,} 

* tlreif. Tut*, 10 h\ n. 1; I Wat, t H**c ViU$ It; ietc t Uiev Vita i, 4t, It 
Amr t it mm Orem *Hh U iioteh that a similar 

tiiwM »» l$*44 a«ii tl*i« mm roputetl c»«t mm m mam wwim*, 

fttumnlly. 
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to penitential mourning* while wu have time to weep, hefm 
the blow falls* Lot us summon up before the eyes of the min 
the sins we have committed, let ns bewail whatever we hu\ 
done amiss, hi its mm* h*far* His ft** with **mj*$$u m % and t 
the prophet udmonisheth us, hi us hjt up ear fimrt* with on 
hands fa (huh To lift up our hearts with tmr hands In th*l 
to heighten the earnestness of our prayers by the merit of g*w 
works. He gives. He surely gives m nmfidenee in «nr fm 
who erioH to m by His prophet : / ha** »<? pimsur* i« t} 
(Hath of a sin n*r, hut that th * mi third turn from his i my an 
lm\ Let no one desjmir for the greatness of his imijuiiie 
Tim inveterate sins of this Xinevhos were purged away by t tin- 
tlays of penitence* and the eon verted rubber earned the rewar 
of life in the very moment of his death, Therefore let us et$?mf* 
trtir hearts* and let its find sure that we have already receive 
what we ask for. The Judge is more tjuiekl v n waved by praye 
if the suppliant correct* his oval life. While, then* the atrok 
of such grievous punishment is still niipriidmg, lei us 
in imjmrtnnate prayers. Thai importunity which disjilensi: 
men m phasing in the judgment of the Truth ; for tire grm 
and mereiftd Hod desires that pardon should t*e claimed frnt 
Him by prayer, because He desires not to be angry with n 
according to our deserts; for He aiutli by the }*sa)tituit 
i Wjnm Mr i« th* tun* of trmsN* ; .** vul / hmr lh** t an 
thou- shaft pm is* Mr, He who thus urges iteui to rulS tijm 
Him is u witness tmio Himself that He will have were 
upon those who mil oj#m Him. Therefore, my Udnv*» 
brethren, with eontrite heart* and amended lives, with devini 
minds and with tears, let its assemble at early dawn on th 
fourth day of the week in a sevenfold litany, m th« oydr 
to be hereafter given, so that when the *tm*t Judge **>4 tip 
we punish otir limits otirsehos. He may refnui* from p-mmi 
iltii mmkmrn of condemnation, now ready t*» l«e pronoiitiein 
gainst m," 

Till! order of the prortmuoat is then indicated. *' H*I |J|i 
idiirgy mi out from the Clmndi of #S. t ostmet ami l kmnmt th 
Martyrs, with the priests of the Si* th Hegmn, hr.i ail th 
abinttit with their monk * mi uni from the i Turrit ».f > € s, i ha %-mm 

mid Troiasius the Martyrs, with tie* pm- •**„:# ,,f it r . jy, lir fj 
Itegiou. tM fill the !ibt**'orH with tleui *mtai*'**\o 
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& Church of SS. Marcellinus and Peter the Martyrs, 
^ priests of the First Region; the children from the 
of SS. John and Paul the Martyrs, with the priests of 
>XLd Region ; the laymen from the Church of St. Stephen 
bomartyr, with the priests of the Seventh Region; the 
from the Church of St. Euphemia, with the priests of 
h. Region ; the married women from the Church of St. 
b the Martyr, with the priests of the Third Region, 
go forth from each of these churches with prayers and 
et us meet together at the Basilica of the Blessed Mary 
rgin, Mother of our Lord God Jesus Christ ; and let us 
jrsevere in supplications to the Lord, with weeping and 

g, that we may be deemed worthy to receive pardon for 
« 1 

n the dim twilight of the spring morning — it was the 
April, according to a tradition which dates back to the 
century — the great procession started. Pale-faced, 
ed, and clad in deepest mourning, the people moved 
through the desolate streets towards the great basilica 
Ssquiline. As the seven trains of priests and mourners 
through the city scarcely a sound was heard save the 
f feet, and sobs and cries for mercy, and over all the 
chant of the Kyrie Eleison, deepening in fervour as one 
after another dropped plague-stricken from the ranks, 
tth kept step with the moving crowds, and, according to 
Drt of a deacon of Tours, who was an eye-witness, in the 
: a single hour no less than eighty men fell down and 
Thus at length the Church of the Mother of God was 
, and here again Gregory addressed to the people an 
exhortation to prayer and penitence, promising that if 
>uld have faith the pestilence should cease. 
la this famous procession is connected a beautiful legend, 
though traced back to a date earlier than the tenth 
, is not found in writing till the thirteenth. According 
tradition, Gregory is represented at the head of a great 
1 penitents, crossing the Bridge of Hadrian on his way 

the order, see Greg. Tur. JSf. F. x. 1, and compare Paul. Diac. H. L . 
A . different arrangement is given by Joh. Diac. Vita i. 42, and in the 
us printed in Greg. Ep]p. xiii. 2. The latter, however, refers, not to 
ssion of 590, but to one held subsequently, 
g. Tur. J5T. F. x. 1. 
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tii St. Iks lew's. Bttforu his oy os, about u bowshot hoy o ml tin 
Aurdian (5 ate, rose darling in tho aunshinn tho Mutrndoum u 
Hadrian l * * — a high square* struct uro of Parian marble, surmotmtei 
by two circular buildings with colonnades, and **rnwn«‘d with \ 
conical cupola and the famous bronze fimme, m«w in the gimlet 
of the Vatican. Though f ho Tomb of Hadrian had boon math 
battered during the (Jothio war.}, and had lost those master 
works of Pheidias and Praxiteles which had oime adorned it 
colonnades, it warn still, as in ProeophtTs time, f, u mmuombt 
sight. 1 * and a splendid monument of the nation's history. A 
Gregory and his penitents pno md before it, they holmld **n til 
summit the Archangel Michael, m lb** act of restoring in it 
sheath u Ihuuing sword, in token that ihe plague warn about h 
cease, From this legend the mausoleum, dime tho tout.] 
oontury, has bituti oallmt by tho name of the thistle of tho Angel 
ami for many hundreds of years a figure of an angel ha 
crowned its summit* Pour of thorn* statue* lone ni diifuron 
limes been destroyed, tho fifth and prison 1 one, oast in htmu 
hy WenHehefeld, was net in position during tho pofififkiite u 
Benedict tho pom toon! h, ft should t*e added that »*ne ruriott 
relic connected with this legend is still i** ho aeen su lit 
Gapiteline Museum. 'Phis is an altar dedicated to Ida \r 
Homo ono who lm*i returned safely from a pun rung wide 
accordingly hoars the conventional ombhuu of two footprint* 
The altar at ono time stood in the t Imrch of tho Arnctwti, at* 
tho footprints-- -deacrilied by Philip do- Wing ho as thorn? of 
" j»uer oninquotmia - woro long believed by fbunan Phrisiiuti 
to bn those of t!m angel seen by Gregory on tho summit t 
Hadrian a Tomb, 

Another story of tho but loss ancient, is fotin 

in tin.! nut i in* of i »reg«ry m tho faytsuht vNrot, f anion t|m 
quaintly truttshiios tho words of tin* original ; And bcentfit 
tint mortality reused not, ho (*>, Gregor y 1 ordmimd a yn^vmmt 
in which ho did do boar an imago of mtr Pad y, w limb, hm m mm 
HU Imko tlio Evangelist made, which was II ||* h m t j initor, li 
tnnl mtrvod it and puintod aftor tin* Hkmrw i4 tho gh>riou 

1 t'te«*fl|w.*t l*y ! 4 f4JNN%j.ho-j iuli Uolh. I T2 

S ta«i " Ui« mhuh sa •• ! r^Hr.f 4*U !fe#li ll 

toiilh roiftaty, «*»y h*-** ^w<-4 t u *%g %* I , s, * ,r mm •.,«, \ 

of a winscsl will*- )i lt*4 in* ^mnrni \h* " 


tMKUoxv rat; a mi at 
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Virgin Mary, 1 Ami um»n tlm mortality comm*!, ami tlm air 
hunium ptiro and rlrur, ami ahovu tlm imago was hoard a vuicu 
that sung this aullmiu : * Uoginu eotdi luot urn/ uU\, ami St. 
ISrognry jmi thuruto, * Ora pm uohis, dtmm rugam u» ( ulUduia.’ 11 
In ummorv of thin nlhymd ovoui tlm grout prouossiims from S. 
Mum* worn always muntstomud to siriko up tlm nutiplum 
** Uoginu mndi M whim limy mum* to Urn Ifrtdgo of Iludriitm 

At hmglh, towards tlm otid of August, aftor tho lioumn Son 
had twrn vara nt for nmro than mx months, tlm raiifm&tmn of 
(5mg*»ry*a ohn*thm uuum from tMuatantinoph*. Thu long t inlay 
must prohuhly In* uitrilmlud to tlm diflumltma of ootnmunira- 
lion in tlm dudm Wd statu of Italy, At any rain, it wan not 
duo to any uuwiUingutut* on tlm Kmporur* n part to sanction tlm 
elevation of tlm ndohmtod deacon/ 4 whoso election scums to 
have given tlm greatest satisfaction at tlm Uyzantiim court, 
t»rogory himself, however, wan panic stricken at tlm nows, Hi* 
sought to hido himself, and, according to a legend which grow 
uji soon after Ida death, ho actually suereeded in escaping from 
tlm city, though tlm gates worn guarded, lining conveyed out 
secretly in a basket of merchandise, l*W three days 1m re- 
mained concealed iii n torus t cave, hut on tlm third night, in 
answer to tlm prayer and fasting of tho people, his retreat 
was revealed hy a column of light from heaven* 11 This story, 

1 iUtomhi*, Alia. UtlO; HftU’ut ¥<*t*rw riiu&liw iiliri . , , nit oo&mt 
*Ast»:t4!n t tdpmm ttuMutu vtmanitiuiiii tM&lmn ; fuImwMUtom 

Ilk iophinf 4 hnrl4»«uiA0tl«t m !t*4Uc* 8, Marlon tel gtrtMstn|i<% at a |mj|iuIu 

lamerilfc** r.nlltt fne|U#mf#lur ; nant fcutw *8,Or**aurl« in ttol&tiutt.** 

TIisudoruA Ijneiur rn|*«rN th«l llm tCmpro** ttmlut’l* matt to Pulehtiri* H a Ilka* 
mm of tint ut f k4 wliicl* lie* Aj***4le litikn jminlt«I M (Mmrptn i, mi 

in« 4>). fc\*r tlm »;*f rylaig m! j»t«iurw at this tiinn, compare Thtteplijlaal UmL 

il» II i *9ttr«cl II ft • aiWw **#«*#«<**■*» *4 4* «4»n w&hh% t &tMw*neht rb ittutBp w$w 
t* mfmM§*rn* I 4««s*ir *1* fn fon\n 0*i<& 4wwrt/iw 

m*i t*fdrft»v » v*vr$*tnt0m I jnqAt dBm vvtmtAm, 8td fm t«^t# ««1 

«»|*4 ‘Pm^rnlm* hfm94m¥ 

¥*»¥ *|i '♦» 4 irT^ifiryti f»p 

t**irp*\*» Mfttifrmm ml ^mraymAifftm 
0fd€m*% Irt # *•#«*■ p# tf* (t*t. Itrtkl, 111, t.) 

1 #4 «|fs#(^tt4 mhifc*ir*4 ui m%m to tli» arn auiiinrmw In 

tlm Iirsi ®I* r*nUirUw, \ will Im Ummi in ItiimliWii, It, x, | fi, tw wlilrh 
Wo »txy «44 4 ir m in». 4«l; x, tU. Tlm at Utiti Umn wah n«t 

m Tlm#, Im* ilm tlrsut, t^mWiiff of tlm olm timi of a 

tut»tr«p«4it*»»» * 4 |'n ; •* i\% niadisia vul nx tli^nuibui 

* f’niii inm~; lift* la. JmI*. Ilia*!, lifa i, 44, tinth Taal »nil 4 m2ui gat tlw 

»l«ty ifiilll tlie di. tiillfcfl I#!/* 5 * 7, 
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however, can scarcely be historical. It is certainly true, as we 
know from Gregory himself, 1 that he wished to avoid the 
dignity thus thrust upon him, and even meditated going into 
hiding. But his project of flight was never carried out. “ While 
he was prepa ring for flight and concealment,” so .writes his 
contemporary, Gregory of Tours, 2 “ he was seized and carried 
off and dragged to the Basilica of St. Peter, and there, having 
been consecrated to the Pontifical office, was given as a Pope to 
the city.” The event took place on the 3rd day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 590. 

I may close this chapter with the confession of faith which 
Gregory made in public at the Fisherman’s tomb on the day of 
his consecration. 3 

“I believe in One God, Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, three Persons, one Substance : the Father un- 
begotten, the Son begotten, but the Holy Spirit, neither begotten 
nor unbegotten, but coeternal with and proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. I acknowledge the onlybegotten Son, con- 
substantial with the Father, and born of the Father without 
timp. ; Maker of all things visible and invisible, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, the Brightness of His glory, the Image of 
His Substance : Who remaining the Word before all ages was 
made perfect Man at the end of the ages, and was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, and took upon 
Him our nature without sin : and He was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate and was buried, and on the third day He rose again 
from the dead, and on the fortieth day He ascended into heaven, 
and He sitteth at the right hand of the Father. From thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead, and He shall 
set before all eyes all the secrets of every heart, and He shall 
give to the righteous the eternal rewards of the heavenly 
kingdom, but to the wicked the punishment of everlasting fire, 
and He shall renew the world by fire at the resurrection of the 
flesh. I acknowledge one Faith, one Baptism, one Apostolic 
and Universal Church in which alone sins can be forgiven 
in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

1 Greg. Epp. vii. 5 ; Reg. Past. Praef. 

2 Greg. Tur. H. F. x. 1. 

3 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 2. 
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CHAPTER I 


GREGORY'S VIEW OF THE EPISCOPATE 

There can be no doubt that Gregory was sincerely anxious to 
avoid the lofty dignity which was thrust upon him. If ever 
in his early days some sentiment of ambition had stirred 
within him, inclining him to quit the glories of secular life in 
the hope of attaining a yet higher elevation through the offices 
of the Church, that feeling had long been extinguished. In 
the monastic life he found complete satisfaction for all the 
aspirations of his soul. Here he was in harmony with his 
surroundings and at peace. In the quiet of his cell he could 
surrender himself freely to those fair, mystical dreams in which 
his fancy revelled, and live serenely in a world of his own 
creation, undisturbed by the swords of the Lombards or the 
caprices of the Emperor. He was supremely content to be 
mated with the barren but lovely Rachel, the symbol of the 
contemplative life. Nor had the political experience of his 
later years tended in any degree to diminish his affection. 
His intimacy with Pelagius had made him acquainted with the 
multitudinous anxieties and engrossing duties of the Papal 
office, and had convinced him that the supreme dignity of the 
Catholic Church was nothing but a grievous burden, embittering 
the life and imperilling the soul of him who was unfortunate 
enough to win it. And he felt that to walk obscurely in the 
peace of God was better than an outward exaltation for which 
one had to pay so great a price. 

It was, therefore, with unfeigned regret that he found himself 
made Pope . 1 Congratulations poured in on him from every 

1 Job. Diac .Vita i. 45, writes : “ Quia sunt nonnnlli Langobardorum perlidi, 
qui Gregorium appetisse magis pontificium autument quam fugisse, operae 
pretium reor pauca de multis inserere, quibus eum, in quantum sine 

YOL. lr 22$ Q 
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side, but Ms answers were only a perpetual wail of lamentation. 
He declared on Ms conscience that he “ undertook the burden 
of the dignity with a sick heart ” 1 ; he was “so stricken with 
sorrow that he could scarcely speak ; “ the eyes of Ms soul were 
darkened with grief.” 2 He protested that his elevation to what 
he paradoxically calls “ the lowly height of external advance- 
ment,” 8 was not a true promotion. He would have been really 
promoted if he had been granted his “longed-for rest”: but, 
as thing s were, he was “ shackled with the chains of digMty ,” 4 
“ distracted with the tumults of mundane matters ,” 5 “ oppressed 
to suffocation with business” 6 — nay, even “driven from the 
face of the Lord into the exile of employment ,” 7 and by his 
episcopal order “ separated almost from the love of God.” 8 
The ferment of his mind expressed itself in a very interesting 
letter which he wrote, shortly after his consecration, to Theoctista, 
the Emperor’s sister . 9 “Under the pretence of being made a 
bishop, I am brought back to the world ; for I am now more in 
bondage to earthly cares than ever I was as a layman. I have 
lost the deep joy of my quiet, and wMle I seem outwardly to 
have risen, I am inwardly falling down. Wherefore I grieve 
that I am driven far from the face of my Maker. It used to be 
my daily aim to put myself beyond the world, beyond the 
flesh; to expel all corporeal forms from the eyes of the soul, 
and to behold in the spirit the blessedness of heaven. Panting 
for the sight of God, I used to cry not only in words but from 
the depths of my heart, I have sought Thy face ; Thy face, Lord, 
mil I seek. Desiring nothing and fearing nothing in this world, 
I seemed to myself to stand as it were on the summit of things, 
so that I almost thought that in me had been fulfilled the 
Lord’s promise by His prophet, I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth. Eor he is lifted up upon the high 
places of the earth who in his mind despises and tramples down 
even the tMngs which in the present world seem Mgh and 
glorious. But from this height I have been suddenly cast down 

pertinaciae vitio potuit, noluisse pontificium, imo quasi pondus importabile 
penitus cavere voluisse, luce clarius manifestem,” He then quotes most of 
the letters here referred to. 

1 Epp. i. 20. 2 Ibid. i. 6. 

3 “Deiectum exterioris provectus culmen.” 

4 Ibid . i. 3. 5 Ibid. i. 7. 

7 Ibid. i. 6. 8 Ibid. i. 29. 


u Ibid. i. 30. 
® Ibid. i. 5. 
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by the whirlwind of this trial. 1 have fallen inti* fear ami 
trembling, for, though I dread nothing for myself, I am greatly 
afraid for those who are committed to my charge, I am tossed 
to and fro with the waves of business, 1 am overwhelmed with 
its storms, so that I can truly say, I tun come into deep 
irater.% m that the fowls run orer mr» When my business is 
done l try to return to my inner self, but cannot, for 1 am 
driven away by vain tumultuous thoughts. I loved the beauty 
of the contemplative life, as it were Rachel, barren but far- 
seeing and beautiful, who, though in her quietness she boars 
lower children, yet beholds the light more clearly. But by 
some judgment, I know not what, 1 have been wedded in the 
night to Iamb, to wit the active life, fruitful but blear-eyed ; 
seeing less, but bringing forth more children. 1 longed to sit 
with Mary at the Lord’s feet, and to hour the words of His 
mouth; but In! 1 am compelled to serve with Martha in out 
ward service and to he troubled about many things. When, as 
1 thought, the legion of devils had been east out of me, 1 wished 
to forget those whom 1 had known and to rest at the feet of the 
Saviour ; and yet, against my will l hear and am compelled to 
obey the, words, (to toon e /o thy friendu, tuul tell them hum yreat 
thiiujH the Turd hath done for thmu Hut who amidst so many 
earthly cares can declare the wonderful works of (led ? As 
for me, t find it difficult even to think of them. There are, 
indeed, many men who can so control their outward prosjmrity 
that they are inwardly not at all degraded by it. As it is said 
by Solomon : A man of nnderdo mlimj ahull pmsem yo mm m e n I m, 
But for me such things an* difficult, and the task is heavy upon 
me; for what the mind does not undertake voluntarily it does 
not manage well. Behold! my Most Serene la ml the Knijatror 
has ordered an ape to become a lion. And a lion, indeed, it may 
be called at his command, but a lion it cannot become.* Where- 
fore he must lay the blame of all my faults and negligences, 
not on mo» # but on the kind feeling which led him it* commit 
the ministry of power to so weak an agent/' 

* {‘ortttUriy hi ilit! mmgmtuUtery tetter* from Utm*UuUim|ilc Ur»^*»ry hm\ 
bum mtluU a '‘jtiMHtswl I***," Itt &Uui*i«u Lm Ht. t *»*» th«* Ufvut, lb r*ij4b« t»y 
nwhwtmg hb tn*m wf Urn ju^atur |»r«jv«*rl*. M A 11 »\h* In a HmiC i Ain," 

V4, Epp. i .(*: M tjnmt v**r« t rnminb f&rbwh* \»*r u 

vtinim cUtiKuht* 4tn4tum*ikitw«iuu** brtn&ib, mtt*\ frni«r wurUoimi’, Mmiiiftt 
liictliwil VOtiW, Ifilml mt limit*) v*»*t AgttrM »|tl« riillllM'i, 

psmlini vt$l Ujftrttn 
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In another letter to John patriarch of Constantinople, after 
chiding him for thrusting on his brother the episcopal office 
which he had himself endeavoured to avoid, Gregory continues : 
« Since I, weak and unworthy, have received the charge of a 
ship which is old and sadly shattered — for the waves are pouring 
in on every side, and the rotten planks, daily smitten with the 
violence of the storm, creak shipwreck — I pray you by Almighty 
God to stretch out the hand of your prayer to help me in my 
peril, for you can pray the more earnestly as you stand the 
further from the tumultuous woes we suffer here.” 1 

But though Gregory dreaded the task that was set before 
him, he was too conscientious to refuse to undertake it. He 
was profoundly convinced that he had been called to the work 
by God. “ I have undertaken the burden of this honour with 
regret,” so he wrote to the Bishop of Salona, 2 “ but I could not 
resist the divine judgments.” And again to the Bishop of 
Corinth he wrote 8 : “ Feeling myself too weak to reach the 
height of the Apostolic See, I wished to avoid this burden, lest 
I should fail in the pastoral rule through my imperfect discharge 
of its duties. But as it is impossible to resist the ordinances of 
God, I have obediently followed what the merciful hand of the 
Lord has been pleased to work out for me.” And it was this 
intense conviction of a divine vocation that gave him hope. If 
the task was imposed on him by God's Will, the performance 
of it would not be left to his own unaided powers ; but as the 
work was superhuman, so the ability to do it would be super- 
natural. Hence it was with mingled feelings of fear and hope, 
often, indeed, desponding and mournful, but sometimes calmly 
confident of ultimate success, that Gregory entered on the 
labours and anxieties of his pontificate. 

It may be here inquired — What was Gregory’s idea of the 
duties and responsibilities of the episcopal office ? What was 
the standard and ideal, which as a bishop he endeavoured to 
maintain and realize ? 

The answer to this question is supplied to us in the Liber 
Regulae Pastoralis, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
Liber Pastoralis Curae — an admirable treatise on the Office 
of a Bishop, issued by Gregory at the beginning of his 
pontificate. The special occasion of this “ golden little book ” 
1 Epp. iv, 4. 2 Xbid. i. 20. * Ibid. i. 2G ; cf. i. 91, 
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was a letter from John of Ravenna, reproving Gregory for Ms 
unwillingness to undertake the burden of the Pastoral Care . 1 
By way of reply, the Pope composed this treatise, in which he 
dwelt on the onerous nature of the episcopal office and the 
awful responsibility of those who are promoted to it. The 
book, however, was more than a mere apologia. Long before, 
while he was still engaged on Ms Commentary on Job, Gregory 
had in Ms mind the plan of such a treatise, which he intended 
to work out in detail when he had leisure . 2 Parts of it were, 
perhaps, composed wMle he was yet at St. Andrew's, though the 
final form of it was not perfected until after his consecration 8 ; 
when the letter of the Archbishop of Ravenna furnished an 
appropriate excuse for its publication. Gregory hoped that the 
book would not only serve as an apology for his own attitude, 
but would also be instrumental in deterring unskilled and 
precipitate persons from striving to gain “the citadel of teach- 
ing," and coveting a perilous dignity in heedless ignorance of 
its dangers and responsibilities . 4 

In composing his handbook on the episcopal office, Gregory 
was indebted for several hints and suggestions to the similar 
treatise of Gregory Nazianzen , 5 which was likewise written as 
an explanation of the author’s unwillingness to be made a 
bishop. With the celebrated JDe Sacerdotio of Chrysostom 
he appears to have been unacquainted. 

The plan of the Pastoral Care is as follows : — It consists of 
four parts, of which the third is the longest and the fourth the 
shortest. The first part explains what manner of man should 
“ come to supreme rule," and in what spirit he should undertake 

1 Epp, i. 24a. It is not certain that the John here referred to was the 
Archbishop of Ravenna. The title of Gregory's dedicatory letter runs : “ Reve- 
rentissimo et sanctissimo fratri Joanni coepiscopo Gregorius.*’ Isidor. JDe Viris 
Illustr. c. 39, 40, and Ildefonsus Be Vir. Illustr. c. 1, assert that John of 
Constantinople is meant. But the S. Gallen Life c. 31 ; Paul. Diac. Vita 14 ; 
and Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 73, refer to John of Ravenna. The English tradition is 
probably correct. We know that John of Ravenna was Roman-born (1 27pp. iii. 
66) and a friend of Gregory’s (iii. 64 ; v. 15). 

2 Mor. xxx. 13. 

3 JE-pp. v. 53 : “ Librum regulae pastoralis, quern in episcopatus mei exordio 
scripsi.” Gregory’s synodical letter {ibid. i. 24) contains long extracts from 
the Pastoral Care. Hence it is probable that the latter was completed about 
the same time the synodical letter was written, i.e, early in 591. 

4 Ibid. i. 24a. 

5 Reg. Past . iii. Prolog. 
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when it is thrust upon him. Ho who is endowed with great 
j'ifts must not allow a saltish lovo of quiet to hinder his 
exorcising thorn in tho public interest. For groat gifts, if 
selfishly used, will bo taken away; and the Son of (led Himself 
came forth from the bosom of tho Father that He might 
profit many. 1 Nor must such a one bo deterred by any con- 
sideration of false modesty. For it is not true humility which 
obstinately refuses what it is enjoined to undertake, ileal 
humility is rather shown when a man, “ submitting himself to 
tho divine disposals and averse from the vice of obstinacy," does 
what ho is bidden, fleeing the duty in his heart, but against his 
will obeying. 5 * 

From these considerations Gregory lays down the general 
rule that “ it is safer to decline the oflieo of preaching, hut wo 
ought not to dtsdine it pertinaciously when we see that God 
wills us to undertake it.” 8 “ He who abounds in virtues should 
accede to govermnonl under compulsion : he who is void of 
virtues should not under any compulsion approach it." 1 

Finally, Gregory sketches out the character of the ideal 
candidate for the episcopate/' " He ought by all means to be 
brought forward for a pattern of lift*, who, dying to the 
affections of the flesh, already livotli after a spiritual sort, who 
hath left worldly prosperity behind, who foarolh no adversity, 
and desireth only inward wealth. And, agreeing well with his 
intentions, neither does his body in any wise strive against 
them through infirmity, nor his spirit greatly by disdain. He 
who is not drawn to desire other men’s goods, hut is liberal 
with his own ; who through his 1 towels of compassion is 
quickly bent to forgiveness, but is never, by fotgiving more than 
is meet, turned away from the post of uprightness; who is 
guilty of no unlawful deeds, but mourneth for those that am 
committed by others, us though they were his own ; who 
fooleth for the infirmity of others with hearty sympathy, and 
rejoieeth in the good deeds of his neighbour as in his own 
advancement ; who so giveth himself for a pattern in all 
things to others, that he hath nothing, at least in act, to put 

' lien. Pml. i. 6. * Md. I. 0. 

‘ IIM. i. 7. 4 lldd. I. 0. 

* IIM, i. 10. Throughout this chapter 1 have nuwlu use of the traiwliition 
of tho Ituv. H. H. Brantley, sometime Canon of Lincoln (Parker utnl Co. 1H74). 
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silence loavoth thorn in error who might have been instructed.” 
Ho must beware of loquacity, taking care not to bilk inordi- 
nately even of what is right. Careless, unseasonable, babbling 
robs good advice of its effect . 1 

Again, a ruler must bo near to all in sympathy, but exalted 
ubove all in contemplation; “that ho may, by the bowels of 
kindness, transfer to himself the infirmity of others, and by the 
height of contemplation transcend even himself in his desire 
for things invisible ; that ho may neither, while ho sooketh 
things on high, despise the weakness of his neighbours; nor, 
being suited to the weakness of his neighbours, abandon the 
desire of things on high.” In this respect the typo of the good 
ruler is found in the Apostle Paul, who could search out the 
secrets of the third heaven, and yet condescend to lay down 
rules for the regulation of the intercourse of carnal persons, 
“ being joined at once to the highest and the lowest by the 
bond of charity .” 51 

A ruler, once more, should, through humility, be companion- 
able to those who do well, but, by bis zeal for righteousness, 
alert to punish the sins of the transgressors. Nature, so Gregory 
teaches, made all men equal ; but sin has sunk some below 
the level of the others . 51 Over those who are debased by sin the 
ruler must exercise authority for their own good. Yet he " has 
dominion rather over faults than over the brethren " ; and those 
whom ho corrects are, save for sin, his equals. Mouoc he 
must not be puffed up, but must endeavour “ to preserve 
humility in the heart and discipline in practice," exercising at 
once “both mercy which is justly considerate, and discipline 
which is pitifully severe," and showing himself to his subjects 
“ both as a mother by kindness and a father by discipline." 
•' Ut there lie love then, hut not enervating ; lot there be rigour, 
but not exasperating. last there be zeal, but not immoderately 
fierce ; and pity, but not sparing more than is good. That, 
while righteousness and mercy mingle in the [seat of govern- 
ment, he who is at the head may both soothe the hearts of those 

> Hmj. I'M, ii. <t. « Ibid. 11. (>. 

4 *' Li^uut, qtmi mmutK hmnintm tmtur* gtmnli, imcl varitwutu 

mttri&firum ordinu tUitw «.Ui« milfm jHMtjumik, t{*m tiuttmi divyrnUn 

m viUu t divttiu iudltsiu tliM|MinitAfcur; ut tjui& umnin lumto Mdicfuy iiteru 
nun alter rygntur al* altoru M {til, Mot, %*£), 
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that are under him, whiles he maketh them to fear, and yet in 
soothing hind them to a fearful reverence.” 1 

Again, a ruler must not neglect external concerns in his 
attention to spiritual things, nor yet he so absorbed in earthly 
business as to lose sight of the things of heaven. A good 
bishop is frequently inclined to fall into the former error. 
“ And no wonder their preaching is generally looked down upon ; 
for while they reprove the deeds of transgressors, but yet do 
not furnish them with things needful for this present life, they 
are not heard with any willingness ; for the word of doctrine 
maketh no way into the soul of a man in want, if the hand of 
mercy commend it not to his mind.” A bishop, therefore, 
should bear with secular business out of consideration for his 
flock, not seeking it for love, but enduring it from compassion . 2 

A ruler should not set his heart on pleasing men, yet he 
should attend to that which ought to please them. He who 
inordinately desires popularity is in effect striving to attract 
men's love to himself instead of to his Master, and is therefore 
“ an enemy of the Kedeemer.” Still, “ it behoveth good rulers 
to desire to please men, but so as to draw their neighbours by 
the sweetness of their character, to a fondness for the Truth ; 
not that they should desire to be loved themselves, but that 
they may make the affection borne to them, as it were a sort of 
road by which they may lead the hearts of their hearers to the 
love of their Creator. For it is hard for a preacher who is not 
loved, however right may be his warnings, to be heard gladly .” 8 

Again, a ruler ought to be a person of penetration and dis- 
cretion. He must be able to distinguish, for instance, between 
virtues and virtuous-seeming vices ; for vices often feign to be 
virtues, niggardliness masquerading as frugality, lavishness as 
liberality, unbridled anger as spiritual zeal, and so forth. He 
must understand, moreover, how to deal with these vices when 
detected. For “ sometimes the faults of subjects are discreetly 
to be winked at, but to be shown that they are winked at ; 
sometimes even when they are openly acknowledged, they are 
in their season to be borne ; but sometimes even those that are 
hidden are to be curiously sought out ; sometimes they are to 
be gently reproved, at others sharply rebuked .” 4 

1 Reg. Past. ii. 6. 2 Ibid. ii. 7. 

3 Ibid. ii. 8. ~ 4 Ibid. ii. 9, 10. 
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Lastly, a ruler must studiously meditate daily on t,he words 
of Holy Scripture, “that the words of the divine admonitions 
may restore in him the force of anxiety and of provident care 
in regard to the heavenly life, which familiarity with men’s 
conversation incessantly deatroyeth ; and that he who is drawn 
to the old life by the society of worldly persons, may bo con- 
tinually renewed to the love of his spiritual country by the 
breathings of contrition.” 1 

(3) The third part of the Pastoral is entitled, “After 
what manner the ruler that liveth well ought to teach and 
admonish those that are under him.” In this part Gregory 
shows at considerable length how a bishop ought to accommodate 
his admonitions to the special wants and exigencies of his 
hearers. “For as Gregory Nazianzou of reverend memory hath 
taught long before us, one and the same exhortation is not 
suited to all, because all are not bound by the same manner of 
character. For ofttimes the things which profit some are bad 
for others. Inasmuch as for the most part the herbs also which 
feed some animals kill other some; and a gentle whistling 
which stilloth horses, setteth dogs astir. And the medicine 
winch abuteth one disease, giveth force to another ; and the 
bread which st rengthenet h the life of the vigorous, putteth an 
end to that of babes. The speech, therefore, of teachers ought 
to be fashioned according to the condition of the hearers, that 
it may both lie suited to each for their own needs, and yet 
may never depart from the system of general edification. For 
what are the attentive minds of the hearers hut., as l may so 
say, certain strings stretched tight on a harp < Which ho that 
is skilful in playing, to the end that he may produce a tune 
which shall not bo at variance with itself, strikuth in various 
ways. And therefore the strings give back harmonious melody; 
because they ant beaten indeed with one ipiill, but not with 
one stroke. Whence also every teacher, to the end that he 
may edify all in the one virtue of charity, ought to touch the 
hearts of his hearers out. of one system of teaching, hut not 
with one and the same, address." 8 Gregory proceeds to illustrate 
this hy a scries of discussions in which he sots forward the 
manner of preaching suitable for various types ami classes of 
jKjrsons. Among the thirty -six types and classes singled out 
1 lk\u Vitot, II, it* * Ih'uL ill. Prulu#. 
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subdue the one, and gentle imitation might persuade the other 
to mount to greater things.” 

The preacher's difficulty, says Gregory, is to address a large 
mixed congregation in such a way that his words may encourage 
the virtues of each one of his hearers without giving any 
countenance to the vices that are contrary to such virtues— 
for instance, to preach humility to the proud without increasing 
the terror of the timid, or liberality to the niggardly without 
encouraging the liberal to he prodigal. It is hard to make a 
single oration suitable to the wants of many hearers, diversely 
constituted. 1 Yet it is even harder to admonish a single 
individual who is subject to contrary vices and passions — 
sometimes over-joyous, at other times too much given to 
melancholy ; sometimes too hasty, at other times too timid 
and cautious, and so on. In such cases the physician of the soul 
must in his discourse compound a medicine which may have 
l tower to check the moral disease in both directions ; or, if this 
is impossible in any given cose, he must devote nil his energy 
to overcome the more dangerous ailment, tolerating the lesser 
for a time until the other be extinguished.'' 1 Finally, the 
preacher must use judgment in revealing deep things to feeble 
minds. “He must understand that he is not to draw the mind 
of his hearer beyond his strength, lest, so to sjssnk, the string 
of the soul, Iteiug stretched beyond that it can endure, be 
broken; for all deep things ought to be covered over when 
there are many hearers, and scarcely ojxmed to a few. Hence 
the Truth by His own mouth speaketh : W/it>, thin hat thou, in 
that, faithful and vnm steward wham the hard hi/ tit h over II in 
Immfudd, that, he may yim them their mttumre. of earn in him 
Heawn f Now by the measure of (torn is signified the portion 
of the Word, lest when something that it cannot contain is poured 
into a narrow heart, it run over." 

(4) Thu fourth part, which consists of only one chapter, 
shows how a physician of the soul, while exercising his art on 
others, must see that he is sound himself. The better the 
work a man does, tint greater is the danger of his becoming 
self-confident ; and self-confidence is hut a prelude to a fall. 
" Whence it is needful, when we are flattered by the abundance 
of our virtues, that the eye of the soul should come hack to 

* It eg. Pant. iff. M. » llml. Iff. ST, its. * 1 M. lit. :fi>, 
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her own weak points, and should put herself down in a whole- 
some manner; and look not at the right things which she hath 
done, but at those which she hath neglected to do ; to the end 
that the heart, being broken by the remembrance of her weak- 
ness, may be the more strongly embellished in virtue before the 
Author of lowliness. Tor in general also, the Almighty God, 
though He perfect in great measure the souls of rulers, yet for 
th is cause leaveth them imperfect in some small measure, that 
whiles they shine with wondrous virtues, they may be wearied 
with the irksomeness of their own imperfectness, and may in 
no wise set themselves up on account of great things, when 
they still toil in their strife against the smallest; but since 
they have not strength to overcome the lowest difficulties, 
they may not dare to boast themselves upon their principal 
actions.” 

Gregory thus concludes his treatise : “ Behold, my good 
friend, constrained by the necessity of my reproof, and being 
intent to show what a Pastor ought to be, I, a foul painter, 
have portrayed a fair person ; and I direct others to the shore 
of perfection, while I am yet tossing on the waves of trans- 
gression. But, I beseech thee, in this shipwreck of my life, do 
thou hold me up with the plank of thy prayers, that whereas 
my own weight maketh me to sink, the hand of thy worthiness 
may lift me up.” 

As will appear from the above, Gregory regards a bishop 
pre-eminently as a physician of souls. His principal functions 
are preaching and the exercise of discipline. In order to carry 
out his duties effectively, he is bound to study with anxious 
care every form of spiritual disease; and he must have the 
skill to devise remedies to suit all cases. He must be to his 
people as a kindly father, but also, if need arise, as a severe 
governor. Por the souls of the people are committed to his 
charge; he is their ruler; and for their salvation he will be 
held responsible. The episcopal dignity, in short, is an office 
of government, to be administered by one who is skilled in the 
treatment of souls, for the benefit of the governed. And the 
principal instrument through which the work is carried on is 
that of preaching. 

Gregory's little book was received with great appreciation. 
The Pope himself sent a copy of it to his friend Leander, the 
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archbishop of Seville, 1 who is said to have kissed it and to have 
made it known in all the churches in Spain* There is still 
extant a letter, written to Gregory by the saintly Lioinuutua 
of Carthagena, in which the Book of Jiulrn is highly praised as 
11 a palace of all virtues” and a treasure-houso of sound teaching 
in conformity with that of 41 the holy ancient Fathers, Doctors, 
and Defenders of the Church— Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory Nomnzen ” : at the same time, a doubt is expressed 
whether the standard of fitness for the episcopate may not have 
been placed too high. 51 The Emperor Maurice, having obtained 
a copy from Anatolius, Gregory’s deacon at Constantinople, had 
it translated into Greek by Anastasius of Antioch, 11 probably 
with a view to circulating it through the dioceses of the East. 
Augustine carried it into England, where, nearly three hundred 
years afterwards, it was paraphrased in the West Saxon tongue 
by King Alfred the Great, assisted by Hegmund his Archbishop, 
Asser his Bishop, and Grimhold and .John his Muss priests. 4 
In 7% Alenin wrote to an Archbishop of York: “Wherever 
you go, let the handbook of the holy Gregory go with you. 
Head anti re-read it often. It is a mirror of the pontifical 
life, am! a cure for every wound of diabolical deceit,” In u 
series of Councils hotden by command of Gharlemugmi in 
Hill at Mayence, Hheims, Tours, and Gimlun-mtr-Hii^m*, the 
study of the Fad oral (Jan was enjoined on all bishops 0 ; and 
a little later, as appears from the words of Himutmr arch- 
bishop at Uheima, this book, together with the Canons of the 
Church, was given into the hands of bishops at their consecra- 
tion , and they were admonished, and solemnly promised, to 
observe what was written therein in their life, their teaching, 
and their decisions.* 1 Enough has been mud to show the value 
which was deservedly attached to this little treatise by the 
entire Church in the sixth and the following centuries. Its 

inilmmoe during this fwriod can scarcely \m overrated, indeed, 

it is felt even now in its results. The maxims of Gregory have 

1 Kp§h v. M, * llml, i. 4t*i. * mi* *H. I). 

* Kina AUmPti Wtmt Hftxoti v«ur*Utn of Or«|f«ry*» tUtrr, 

with im Kiiglkli t»y fiimry Hwr*4, «mkI jmMMuut iut iti*» te*rty 

KstglUh IVxl tall. 

% tVianir #¥«#/, ; ttaiudt. Uhmma»n It. tv to; Turrit, III. 
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moulded the Church. They have sensibly shaped the conduct 
and the policy of the Church’s rulers, and, as a modern writer 
well expresses it, have “made the bishops who have made 
modem nations.” The ideal which Gregory upheld was for 
centuries the ideal of the clergy of the West, and through them 
the spirit of the great Pope governed the Church, long after 
his body had been laid to rest beneath the pavement of St. 
Peter’s. 

The view which Gregory took of the episcopal dignity, its 
functions and duties, may be found in a condensed form in the 
long synodical letter 1 which, according to the usual custom, 
he forwarded after his consecration to his brother Patriarchs, 
John of Constantinople, Eulogius of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Antioch, and John of Jerusalem, and also, for particular 
reasons, to Anastasius ex-patriarch of Antioch. The matter 
of this leng thy circular is, for the most part, abstracted from 
the Pastoral Care, and there are several passages which are 
taken from it word for word. The last paragraph, however, 
contains the gist of the letter, a confession of the orthodox 
faith; and this section it may be advisable to quote. “Since 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation, I acknowledge that I 
receive and reverence the four Councils as I do the four Books 
of the Holy Gospel— I mean the Council of Nicaea, in which 
the perverse doctrine of Arius is destroyed; the Council of 
Constantinople, in which the error of Eunomius and Macedonius 
is refuted ; the first Council of Ephesus, in which the impiety of 
Nestorius is judged ; and the Council of Chalcedon, in which the 
wickedness of Eutyches and Dioscorus is condemned. These I 

1 “ Synodica praeterea dicta epiatola, quam pontificos recens electi ad 
alioa pontifices mittebant, in qua fidei suae rationem exponebant. Quod quidem 
maxime obtinuit in summis pontificibus et patriarcbis ” (Du Cange). These 
letters were also called “ Literae Enthronisticae ” (Bingham, ii. 11, § 10). The 
origin of the name “ Synodica ” is doubtful, though Gregory appears to 
suggest a derivation. In E^p. ix. 147, speaking of the Synod of Chalcedon, 
venerated by all bishops, he writes : “ Hinc est enim, ut quotiens in quatuor 
praecipuis sedibus antistites ordinantur, synodales sibi epistolas vioissim 
mittant, in quibus se sanctum Chalcedonensem synodum cum aliis genera- 
libus synodis custodire fateantur.” Very few synodical letters of the Popes 
before Gregory’s time have been preserved, but the custom of sending such 
letters is at least as old as the time of Gelasius. In Gregory’s correspondence 
reference is made to the synodical letters of Cyriaous of Constantinople (vi. 
62; vii. 24, 80) and Isaac of Jerusalem (xi, 28). 
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embrace with full devotion and observe with entire approbation, 
because on them, as on a four-square stone, rises the structure 
of our holy faith ; and any man, whatever be Ids life and actions, 
who does not hold to their entirety, really lias outside the build- 
ing of the Church, even though he seem to bo a stone in it. I 
also greatly reverence the Fifth Council, in which the letter 
attributed to Ibas is condemned as full of error, Theodore is 
convicted of having fallen into impious misbelief, by dividing 
the Person of our Mediator, making two subsistences, and the 
writings of Theodoret, in which the belief of the blessed Cyril 
is attacked, are refuted as reckless madness. All the persons 
whom those venerable Councils reject I reject, whom they 
reverence I reverence ; for as they are confirmed by universal 
consent, if any man ventures to loose those whom they hind 
or to bind those whom they loose, he destroys not them but 
himself. Whoever, then, thinks otherwise, let him be anathema. 
But whoever holds the faith of these synods, to him be peace 
from God the Father, through Jesus Christ His Son, who 
liveth and reigneth with Him, God of the same Substance, 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen.” * 
Such, then, was Gregory's view of the conduct, character, 
and belief of a good bishop. The following chapters will show 
how far lie himself was able to realize his ideal, and in what 
respects ho fell short of it. 

* jtyji, L *M< 
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CHAPTER II 


LIFE AND WOKE IN EOME 

In the time of John the Deacon there was in the Monaster] 
St. Andrew a likeness of Gregory, depicted on a circle of stu 
in an apse behind the monks’ cellarium. John, who inspec 
the portrait, has described it for ns in detail, and from Ms acco 
we are able to form some idea of the personal appearance of 
great Pope. His face, we read, was well proportioned, combir 
the length of Ms father’s and the ronndness of his moth 
countenance ; his beard, like his father’s, was somewhat ta 1 * 
and sparse. His head was large and bald, surrounded v 
dark hair hanging down below the middle of the ear; i 
little curls bending towards the right crowned a forehead br 
and high. The eyes were of yellow-brown colour, small 
open ; the eyebrows arched, long, and thin ; the under-eye: 
full. The nose was aquiline, with open nostrils. The lips v 
red and thick, the cheeks shapely, the chin prominent and w 
formed. His complexion, swarthy and high-coloured, bees 
flushed in later life. The expression was gentle. He was 
medium height and good figure ; Ms hands were beautiful, v 
tapering fingers well adapted to handle the pen of a ready wri 
In the picture he was represented standing, clad in a chestr 
coloured chasuble over a dalmatic, and wearing a small pallii 
which fell over his shoulders, breast, and side. His left hi 
grasped a Book of the Gospels, Ms right was raised to m 
the sign of the cross. A square frame — not the round nim 
— surrounded his head, proving that the portrait was execr 
in Ms lifetime. Beneath the picture was the following dist: 
of Ms own composing : — 

“ Christe, potens Domine, nostri largitor honoris, 

Inchiltum officium solita pietate guberna.” 1 


i Job. Diac. Vita iv. 84. Gregory himself speaks of “ mei molem corpo 
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Such was the appearance of Pope Gregory about the year 
590. His health was extremely hath The austerities of his 
monastic days had shattered his constitution, and during the 
last fourteen years of his life he was never free from illness. 
He suffered frightfully from indigestion, and from time to time 
he was entirely prostrated by attacks of slow fever. Moreover, 
he was a martyr to the gout, which appears at this period to 
have been a very common complaint among the upper classes 
of society, both ecclesiastical and lay. Nevertheless, in spite of 
his constant and increasing infirmities, Gregory did not permit 
himself any relaxation in the discharge of his duties. From 
morning to night, in sickness and in health, he was always 
busy, 41 He never rested/* writes his biographer Paul. 1 11 He 
was ever engaged in providing for the interests of his people, or in 
writing some composition worthy of the Church, or in searching 
out the secrets of heaven by the grace of contemplation/’ It 
is no wonder that this most indefatigable of men sunn wore 
himself out. His frail body was unequal to the demands he 
made upon it. Nevertheless, up to the very last his fiery energy 
was unsubdued. 

In the present chapter it is my intention to give some 
account of Gregory’s life and work within the walls of Rome, 
I shall, therefore, pass over for the present his multitudinous 
and varied labours in connexion with the government of the 
Church at large, the conduct of the Lombard War, the regulation 

from whfoh we gather that he was of full habit of body. Towards the end of 
his life, however, he Immune wadly wanted and attenuated through illmm (Mpp* 
50, Uft)« In Odo Vita H, (hrg. Tar* 'M them la a phmmnt aneodote whieh may 
Imply that t'tregory of Homo was a big man. Aeeording to ( Wo, Clregory of Tours 
vlifted hk namesake at I tome, and the Interview between the two Gregorys (whleh 
oarmot, however, he regarded «w hbtorkml) is thus deserilmd: igiiur into 

iiaera Apoatolontm iimitm expeiimiet, magua etun reverentia nanetuw uum papa 
eioepit, quoin ad beali Petri PonfeaHkmem iutmduoeim, e latere eomditit, 
quoad aurgorot. interim mi tom, ut oral iugenio profundkmimua, 
lamrutiuii Del dbptmaatiunem admirans, emmiderab&t In huiuamwll hominem, 
fimt mdm statura brevis, tantain gmtl&m uu*tiilu« protlnxDmt, tjuod die mox 
diviniturt permintioiw, fit at* omtione surge ns, pi&eldnque ut omt vultii ad 
papain nmpieirma: Domlnus, inquit, fee It no»i, ot non lp*d n mi Idem In parvla 
t|ui et in inagiiirt* Cumque id imaii oogitathm! mine tun renpondori engwumeret, 
Ip»a awn doprnhtitedotte gaviana, grafiam qu*m hunter* u* In Cimgorlo mirabatur 
In nmgna veneratiomi doheep* imlteru emqdfe, aminiitqun Tumnlmm ita 
nobiliiavii ut auream id eathedram donaret, quae apud pmefutam msiern In 
giuaterum tmrmrniur, * k 
1 Pant. f>Ui\ Vita l ft. 
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at Constantinople, persevered in the practice of monastic 
discipline, retaining amid the splendours of the Imperial court 
the ascetic usages of the conventual life. These habits he did 
not abandon after his removal to the Palace of the Lateran. 
He surrounded himself with the most learned clerks and the 
most pious monks, and lived with them in common , 1 “ so that 
the Roman Church in Gregory’s time resembled that Church as 
it was under the rule of the Apostles or the Church of Alexandria 
during the episcopate of St. Mark.” 2 Among the most intimate 
of his associates the biographer mentions Peter the Deacon, 
whom Gregory represented as his interlocutor in the Dialogues, 
Aemilianus the notary, who took shorthand notes of his sermons, 
Paterius the notary, who edited excerpts from his writings, 
John the Defensor, who was afterwards sent into Spain, 
Maximianus, now once more Abbat of St. Andrew’s Monastery, 
Augustine, Prior of St. Andrew’s, and Mellitus, who were both 
sent afterwards as missionaries to Britain, Marinianus, a monk 
of St. Andrew’s, who became Archbishop of Ravenna, Probus, 
who was sent to build a xenodochium at Jerusalem, and Claudius, 
afterwards Abbat of Classis, who had once taken notes of 
Gregory’s lectures on the Old Testament. In the company of 
these and others Gregory strove to realize the monastic ideal 
of perfection. He cut off all luxuries. His diet was of the 
simplest, though it seems that within limits he was a little 
fastidious in what he took. His favourite wine, for instance, 
was called “ cognidium,” a liquor flavoured with resin ; and this 
he procured direct from Alexandria, since at Rome, so he 
complained, “ we get from the traders a drink which is called 
cognidium, but not the wine itself.” 8 His personal appoint- 
ments were so simple as to be almost mean. He continued 
to wear his coarse monk’s dress, and even his pontifical vest- 
ments were of the plainest . 4 Yet, in his public appearances, he 

1 Compare his advice to Augustine (Ejvp. xi. 56a, i.). 

2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 11, 12. 

3 Greg. Ejop. vii. 37 : “ Quia collatum ac viritheum non libenter bibo, praesu- 
menter cognidium requiro. . . . Nam nos hie a negotiatoribus nomen cognidii 
et non substantiam comparamus.” Cognidium is interpreted icwvias oh os 
= “ vinum resinatum.” 

4 Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 80 describes his pallium woven of white linen with 
no marks of the needle in it, his phylacteria of thin silver hung from the neck 
by a piece of poor cloth, and his narrow belt only a thumb’s-width wide, and 
remarks that they are evidences of the monastic simplicity of Gregory’s attire. 
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threatens us incessantly from without, we are menaced by still 
greater dangers from the mutinous soldiery within .” 1 

Again, Rome at this time was thronged to overflowing with 
indigent refugees. “ From almost every part of Italy multitudes 
flocked into the city, fearing the swords of the Lombards .” 2 
These unhappy fugitives were many of them completely destitute, 
and there was no one in a position to relieve their necessities save 
the Pope. The rich patrician families who had once dispensed 
their lordly charities in the halls of the Roman palaces had 
long ago disappeared. Most of them had removed to Constanti- 
nople, having sold their Italian estates or presented them to the 
Roman Church ; some had died out. As things were, the Pope 
was almost the only wealthy man remaining in the city, and to 
him and the Church which he represented the destitute people 
looked for the necessaries of existence. 

To the task of providing for the famine-stricken populace, 
Gregory addressed himself with zeal. Every ecclesiastical dis- 
trict in Rome had its “ deaconry,” or office of alms , 3 which was 
under the superintendence of a deacon, and the accounts of which 
were kept by a general administrator . 4 Here the poor, the aged, 
and the destitute of the several regions received food on applica- 
tion. Those who had no shelter were further accommodated with 
lodging in the reception-houses for strangers . 5 Public distribu- 
tions of com were also made in the convents and basilicas. The 
corn so dispensed was obtained from Sicily. A small portion 
of the supply appears to have been furnished by the Emperor, 
but the greater part was provided by the Pope from the Papal 

1 Greg. Epp. i. 3. 2 Paul. Diao. Vita 16. 

3 For the deaconries, see Smith Diet. Ch. Ant. art. “ Diaconia.” There 
were deaconries in other places beside Borne (see Greg. Epp. v. 25 ; x. 8). 

4 Greg. Epp. xi. 17 : “ Quia igitur te Iohannem religiosum intentionis tuae 
studio provocati mensis pauperum et exhibendae diaconiae elegimus prae- 
ponendum, ne qua tibi ex hac nascatur amministratione dubietas, hac te 
munitione prospeximus fulciendum, constituentes ut de hoc quod ad mensas 
pauperum vel diaconiae exhibitionem percepisti sive subinde perceperis ero- 
gandum, nuUi unquam hominum quolibet modo seu ingenio cogaris ponere 
rationem vel aliquam debeas molestiam sustinere.” 

5 There were several xenodochia in Borne. Pope Symmmachus, e.g., 
founded or restored three (Ado. Chron. Migne, cxxiii. 106, B) and Pelagius 
II., “domum suam xenodochium fecit pauperum senum ” (TAb. Pont . Vita 
Pelag. II.). Gregory’s care for the Boman xenodochia is noted by Joh. Diao. 
Vita ii. 51, who also remarks that he sent the abbat Probus to found a 
xenodochium at Jerusalem (ii. 52). 
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pigments and other more delicate articles of commerce were 
offered by him as marks of respect to citizens of rank. Thus 
the Church came to be regarded as a source of supply for the 
whole community. 

“ To three thousand handmaids of God (whom the Greeks call 
monastriae) he gave fifteen pounds of gold for bed-furniture, 
and bestowed upon them for their daily provision eighty pounds 
annually. Of whom, writing to the royal lady Theoctista, he 
says : ‘ Their life is so noble, so given to tears and abstinence, 
that I believe that, but for them, not one of us could have 
subsisted for so many years in Eome amid the swords of the 
Lombards/ 1 

“ Moreover, every day he sent out, by couriers appointed to 
the office, cooked provisions to the sick and infirm throughout 
the streets and lanes of all the city districts. To those of 
higher rank, who were ashamed to beg, he would send a dish 
from his own table, to be delivered at their doors as a present 
from St. Peter. And this he did before he himself sat down to 
dine. Thus not one of the faithful in Eome was without 
experience of the kindness of this Bishop, who most tenderly 
provided for the wants of all/’ 

So particular was Gregory in seeing that this system of 
relief was effectively carried out, and so thoroughly did he 
consider himself responsible for the welfare of his people, that 
on one occasion, when a pauper was found dead in a small back 
room of a common lodging-house, the Pope abstained from 
celebrating mass for some days, sorrowing as though he were 
the man’s actual murderer . 2 

John the Deacon adds : 8 “ There exists to this day in the 
most holy archives of the Lateran Palace, a very large paper 
volume, compiled in Gregory’s times, wherein the names of 
all persons of either sex, of all ages and professions, both at 
Eome and in the suburbs, in the neighbouring towns and even 
in the distant cities on the coast, are set down, together with 
details concerning their family names, their ages, and the pay- 
ments which they received.” The contents of this jper grande 
wlumen were examined by the diligent biographer, but 
through fear of wearying his readers, he omits to specify them 
further. Nevertheless, it would have been interesting to learn 

1 Greg. JETpjp. vii. 23. 2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 29. 3 Ibid. ii. 30. 
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he would get hereafter for giving up so entirely the riches of 
this world. It was revealed to him in the night that he should 
share a heavenly mansion with Gregory, the Roman Pope. 
Whereat the holy man was grieved, thinking that his voluntary 
poverty would be ill rewarded if he obtained nothing more than 
one who lived amid such abundance of worldly wealth. Day 
and night, with sighs and groans, he compared his own desti- 
tution with Gregory's riches, until at last God said to him, in a 
dream, “ It is not the possession of riches, but the lust for them 
that makes a rich man ; why then dost thou dare to compare 
thy poverty with the riches of Gregory ? Thou, in loving thy 
cat, and stroking it daily and giving it to no one, art more 
enamoured of wealth than he, who loves not his great riches, 
but dispenses them to all men liberally.” The solitary rendered 
thanks to God for his rebuke, and ever afterwards prayed 
earnestly that he might be counted worthy to share a mansion 
with the world-despising Pope . 1 

While Gregory thus attended to the temporal welfare of his 
hock, he did not neglect their spiritual wants. We observed 
in the Pastoral how strongly he insisted on the duty of 
preaching, and with what elaboration he discussed the different 
kinds of discourse suitable for the various classes in the com- 
munity. He believed, with St. Paul, that it was an indispen- 
sable qualification of a bishop that he should be “ apt to teach.” 
As he expresses it in one of his letters , 2 “ Whoever comes to 
the priesthood, undertakes the office of a preacher.” Hence, 
when he became Pope, he began forthwith to put his maxim 
into practice, and throughout his pontificate he looked upon 
the instruction of his people as one of the principal duties of 
his office. To secure an opportunity for making these public 
addresses, he appointed “ stations.” 3 At a church designated 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 60. 

2 Greg. Epp. i. 24 : “ Praeconis quippe officinal suscipit, quisquis ad sacer- 
dotium accedit, ut ante adventum iudicis, qui terribiliter sequitur, ipse scilicet 
clamando gradiatur. Sacerdos ergo si praedicationis est nescius, quam 
clamoris vocem daturas est praeco mutus ? ” 

3 “ Stationes dicuntur ecclesiae, oratoria seu quaevis loca, ubi processiones 
ecclesiasticae moram faciunt, in quibus orationes fiunt aut decantantur 
antiphonae, vel denique sacrum missae ministerium peragitur; ex quo 
processiones ipsas stationes passim dictas observare est ” (Du Cange). Job. 
Diac. Vita ii. 18 says : “ Stationes per basilicas vel beatorum martyrum 
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authentic transcript of the homilies in the archives of the 
Roman Church . 1 

Of Gregory’s popularity as a preacher there can be no 
question. Immense crowds of every age and profession followed 
him about from church to church, and hung with breathless 
interest on his utterances . 2 Not that he attracted them by 
the artifices of rhetoric. Oratory was far more cultivated by 
the Greek than by the Latin Fathers ; and among the Latins 
Gregory was in this respect inferior to Augustine, and yet more 
inferior to Ambrose. His sermons were plain, popular exposi- 
tions of passages of Scripture, delivered in a style that was 
simple and familiar. He rarely discussed the more profound 
problems of theology. He preferred to deal with practical 
topics, and he studied to present his views with clearness and 
precision. The approach of the judgment and the duty of peni- 
tence were his favourite themes. Though essentially popular, 
the sermons overflow with allegory and mystical interpretations, 
and it must be confessed that the meanings thus elicited are 
often extremely far-fetched ; on the other hand, they abound in 
quotations from every part of Scripture, which are generally 
applied with great skill and felicity. Indeed, even in that age 
of Biblical students, Gregory’s mastery of the matter and 
phraseology of the Bible was remarkable, and we might with 
justice apply to him the criticism passed by Dr. Neale on a 
preacher of the twelfth century : “ He seems to quote the Bible 
because it is his own natural language, because his thoughts 
have been so accustomed to flow in Scripture channels, that 
they will run in no other; and it is sometimes difficult to 
tell, nor would he perhaps always have known himself, whether 
he was employing his own words or those of the inspired 
writings.” 

In the history of pulpit eloquence Gregory’s sermons are 
remarkable, because in them we get the first approach towards 
a systematic use of anecdote and illustration. It is certainly 
true that the preachers before his time occasionally related a 

1 Ejyp. iv. 1 la. This letter must be dated about the middle of the year 
693. The sermons were preached by Gregory during the first two years of 
his pontificate. Ewald dates the last of them May 21, 693 (see his note on 
JEjop. iv. 17a) . 

2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 19. The author of the S. Gallen Life c. 21, says that 
the Bomans used to call Gregory “ Golden Mouth ” by reason of his eloquence. 
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are very significant as marking the commencement of a 
revolution in the style of preaching. Gregory was the first great 
preacher who attempted, in anything like a systematic fashion, 
to introduce non-scriptural illustrations into his instructions, to 
drive home a religious truth with the help of an apposite story. 
He was the first to experiment in a method which at a later 
period was almost universally adopted. He opened the way for 
the popular orators of the Middle Ages. 

In other respects the style of the Homilies on the Gospels is 
easy, lucid, and unstudied. 1 Without labouring after ornament 
and rhetorical effects, the preacher says what he has to say with 
grace and a certain natural smooth eloquence, to which it must 
have been pleasant to listen. He was clearly never at a loss 
for a suitable word and pointed phrase, and many of his dicta 
scattered up and down the homilies are worth remembering. 
The following have been taken at random, and are fairly repre- 
sentative of his manner : “ Be not anxious about what you 
have, but about what you are.” 2 “ If we fear death before it 

comes, we shall conquer it when it comes.” 3 “ The very acts 

of Christ are precepts.” 4 “ If the work of God could be com- 
prehended by reason, it would be no longer wonderful, and faith 
would have no merit if reason provided proof.” 6 “To do 
penance is to bewail the evil we have done, and to do no evil to 
bewail.” 6 “ Patience is the root and guardian of all the virtues.” 7 
“ Let us look sideways, as it were, on all that is done in this 
world.” 8 “ The death of the martyrs is blossoming in the faith 
of the living.” 9 “ The iron of the soul never gets a sharp point 

unless it be filed down by the malice of enemies.” 10 “Joy is 
heightened by the contrast of torment, as the black background 
in a picture makes the white or red stand out more clearly.” 11 

As a specimen of his eloquence, we will quote a passage 
from the first of the sermons, delivered in St. Peter's on the 

1 The Benedictine Biographer thus writes of the sermons : “ In his nihil 
mollius, nihil comptius occurrit ; sed pura et casta, sine fuco, sine lenocinio 
fluit eloquentia. Ponderosa verba, graviores sententiae, quales et Scripturae 
sanctae maiestati et tanti sacerdotis dignitati convenirent; magno cum 
delectu inserta ex divinis libris testimonia, non per vim tracta sed quasi 
sponte adduct a ” (Vita ii. 3, § 8). 

2 Horn, in Ev. xiii. § 6. 3 Ibid. xiii. § 6. 4 Ibid. xvii. § 1. 

5 Ibid. xxvi. § 1. 6 Ibid, xxxiv. § 15. 7 Ibid. xxxv. § 4. 

8 Ibid, xxxvi. § 11. 9 Ibid, xxxviii. § 4. 

10 Ibid, xxxviii. § 7. 11 Ibid. xl. § 8. 
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Second Sunday in Advent of the year 590. The Gospel for the 
day (Luke xxi. 25-32) naturally suggested the thought on 
which Gregory so often dwelt as the chief hope and solace of 
God’s people in those troubled times, — the thought of the 
approaching destruction of the world and the consequent 
redemption of the elect. The signs of the end were already 
manifest. The elect should be filled with joy ; yet at the same 
time, they should be led to anxious thoughts and fears and 
earnest activity of life. “ Behold, my brethren, we now see 
what before we only heard of. The world is beset with evils 
which are daily new and growing greater. You see how small 
a remnant is left of the innumerable people of Eome : yet still 
each day the scourges strike us, sudden disasters bear us down, 
new calamities afflict us without warning. As in youth the 
body is vigorous, the breast is strong and sound, the neck is 
muscular, the lungs are full of breath, but in old age the body 
is bent, the neck is withered and stoops, the breast labours 
with frequent sighs, the strength fails, the speaker pants for 
breath and his words are broken — for even if there be no disease, 
the very health of an old man is only sickness — so is it with 
the world. In former years it was vigorous with youth, it was 
strong to multiply the race of men, fresh in health and rich in 
resources. But now it is weighed down by the very burden 
of its age, and is hurried on by its increasing maladies to a 
speedy dissolution. Give not your heart, then, my brethren, to 
that which, as yourselves see, cannot last. Fix in your minds 
the Apostle’s warning :( Love not the world , neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world , the love of the 
Father is not in him.) Two days ago, my friends, by a sudden 
whirlwind, ancient trees were uprooted, houses were destroyed, 
and churches overthrown to the foundations. How many men, 
strong and healthy, were making plans that evening for the 
morrow ! Yet that same night they died a sudden death, caught 
in the snares of destruction, Most dearly beloved, consider this. 
The Judge invisible moved but the breath of a little wind, raised 
but the storm of a single cloud : yet He made the earth to tremble, 
He shook the foundations of very many buildings to their fall. 
We cannot endure Him when He plagues us with a very little 
cloud; what then shall He do when He shall come Himself 
and His wrath shall blaze forth for the punishment of the 
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wicked ? . . . Behold, as I said boforo, God moved tho air, and 
the earth trembled. Who, then, shall endure when Ho shall 
move the heavens ? And what can X call those terrors which wo 
see but the harbingers of the wrath to come? We ought therefore 
to consider that those tribulations differ from the final tribulation 
even as tho person of tho herald differs from the power of the 
judge. Think, then, beloved, on that day with all earnestness, 
amend your lives, change your habits, resist and conquer your 
besetting sins, punish your evil deeds with weeping. For 
hereafter you will behold the advonfc of the Eternal Judge more 
fearlessly in proportion as you now with fear anticipate His 
severity.” 

In addition to tho Homilies on the Gospels, Gregory com- 
posed twenty-two others on tho Prophet Ezekiel, which l 
shall have occasion to refer to later on. Eight years after they 
woro delivered, Gregory corrected these discourses tuul sent 
thorn to Marinianus of Kavenna, who, if appears, was a diligent 
student and admirer of Ambrose and Augustine. The Pope 
thought it necessary to apologize for his work, hut he expressed 
tho hope that tho coarser food which ho provided might be of 
service in making Marinianus return with greater gusto to tho 
delicato banquets spread out in the older Fathers . 1 

While Gregory sought, by assiduous preaching, to inculcate 
on his people sound principles of morals and religion, ho was at 
tho same time unceasingly watchful to eradicate error. Hence 
he exerted himself to oppose the misguided zeal of certain 
puritans in ltome, who taught that tho Jewish sabbath ought 
to be observed, and that the Lord’s Day should be kept so 
strictly that even the work of washing ought to bo suspended . 3 

1 Greg. iSpp. xil. 16«. Tho sermonii on Kssoklol woro preached !n 
698 -804. Concerning their composition, tho H. (fallen Life 0 . ‘Mi has a well- 
known, legend. “ Super hune virum Del vidltme quidarn dioltur de tail* mitla til 
famlliariu album eedtase oolumbam, cum in praedletum Esochlolom fecit 
homilittH. Oul noilioot vldontl valde pro illo iratus ueeomu poroeplt, no, 
quandiu lptte viveret in oarne, id allcml indiearet, tin seilloot aparto omilo»ti» 
eigne olaritatie, fame vidertitur humana." (Sett bttiow, Ohap. XL) 

* Greg. Rpp. xlil. 8. On tho observation of Sunday, Greg. Tur. if. b\ x. 
80 writes : “ Sanutmt out hie dies, qul in prinoipio iuoem oondittun primu* 
vldit, no Dominican roKurrootlonls twtia fiuitue emtoutt ; ideoqtut omni ildn a 
Ohriatianle obwsrvari debet, no tint in 00 etnne opus publleum." lie tiayn that 
in tho town of Limogox ttevoral people were killed by lire from heaven because 
they worked on tide day. Several instanoos are roeordod by tliu wiw author 
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This luat ilortrimi m extmmdmary tmtmgh, hut it awm* tu 

gtumtd ft widti nmtpUuwn among the more rigid Romstmt, 
liny mtt\ wo know that an Iri^lt mini named C,Vunill % 
visitor! Romo Homo limn before f*‘J I* indueed.his rompiitrin 
Iiin return* to submit to a regulation prohtoittftg all dmviu; 
washing on Sunday ; apparently in the *eriou* belief tSui! 
jmritaniral observaneo wiia approved by the Roman C -In 
(trogory, however, with Ida usual Hound muem, refused filing 
tu rutin tormuen thin eAeeaaivo Sabbatarianism, " if mini i 
In wash/* ho wrote, '* for the luxury ami the §4eiimro of : 
do not {Hermit them oven on week-days ; hut if they desire 
a matter of phy steal noee-saiiy, we do not for 144 llietn evt 
Htiiidiiya." 

Otto object in wlihh the RmJ*i was greatly intereste*] 
thn iwlintnttig of Amu elitirrluvi for tatliojo* wotdtije , 
tin? fall of tins Ckitlik: ttiommdty the Attain had lint 
immttited to hold Horvkm* in Rome, but the elitm*!$mt in * 
limy, hint formerly worship|r4 had nut Uwn generally resit. 
Uregnry thought it a j4tv that ho tminv tine building* *) 
rut n iii it disused* and ho detorutiord to* t’oeotuteerate the! 
Cathtdie wwsltip, lienee in U*Jl 1 wo find Inin writing h 
agent in t *iimpauia, to inform him of hr* intention i*» dedten 
A rial* rlomh, near ilm MeruUu RaUee* m the Thud R* 
In SR Severinus of Nornum, and to mjm^i that relies u 
muni might la’ forward* *! to Rome/ 4 Jtefofe this, howiiv« 

ni f»i»tii«tiiit«mt* N «** Mwm. I. tn, a it, $m i||i 

tit. *K 7* to*, &&, i% to** i #4a* #wr< **» #% I s p.H.myps it*# i 

U *u#s«i4«j*4 % an '!'%■% »it<« tan 

wtoi # 4 » * 4 tot» 4 *«f *#« aUc#*! to We*# »* | 'nn 

far, »t#i»nr. H III, HI* SH* A **• *fl*f 

%Mi4*nit|w^4 li«f hmA »«i * to#i4#r , totor. &, t«* tu 

Ifflrtiin IR 511* tlf**3fufy it*»*fit*#* a *to* R*4 t»^s!i*n 4 

t teinttslr#^ t*n4 n44.s .. ,4 H«*i n|*iiA 4l*l !*<*«•'• «i* 

!*pi so* «» !«, n na f «5#a* 

e«t*it*iln, H«iU «h»i 4*#* , *4Vm 4i 

Uii4itf«n l 1 uii 4.«4a*>H*R, ni ** tiinal 

#ni$li.t« fttil II, nui fft|*)to|.|n I, #.4 |fj t f.5 i i,«a 4* ,o M I 1 * toll 

rtnf*$f4i! |«tuMna«*i a *4 iH* n 1 ** .4 n , . to;* is» tonal i 

|i«fi«g| ; ** |*r**4to* mi *« <at*pl» R#** * r4|4ni« t *l«!ii 

III 41# iMuliHa imllani uto-tM*- *4*^ 

Illfilc/ *i. I*>|, 

* Tint min uf a *tn«i a« 4 *f lb into * torn 
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591. or 592, ho had alroady reconsecrated a celebrated Arian 
church in the Suburra, which Eicimcr had built or embollished, 
and wherein his body had been buried. Gregory dedicated this 
building in honour of St. Agatha of Catania ; and he has left us 
a curious account of certain strange occurrences at the time of 
the cereniouy, some of which, he says, were known to the 
people generally, while the others rested on the testimony of 
the priest and guardians of the church 1 : — 

“ Tlioro was in the Suburra a closed church which had 
formerly belonged to the Arians. Two years ago I determined 
to dedicate it to the Catholic Faith, and to deposit therein the 
relics of St. Sebastian and St Agatha. And this accord ingly 
was done. Wo came with a great multitude of poopljOBd 
entered the church, singing praises to Almighty God. 
the solemn mass was being celebrated, and the peopl^ gagff ro 
crowded together from the narrowness of the space, »<$££» of 
those who were standing outside the sacrar'mm suddenlyi&tfc a 
pig running about between their feet. Each man folt^jjp&nd 
spoke of if to his neighbour. The pig made for the d<rtnv itiuf'* 


great was the wonder excited among those by whom 
yet, though they felt it, no one could see it. This pro<n$$f waif 
granted by the Divine Mercy, that all men might ck)ur%a&no4 s 
that the foul inhabitant was departing from the plaeo. a J“£T P 
“ After the celebration of the mass, wo left the chuiSE? but 
on the same night there was a groat noise among the 
if some one were running about there. On the followE®ii|i!!jtt 
the noise increased, and suddenly there was a turriflcSSfeh,-*! 
though the whole church had boon overthrown frcnife^* very 
foundations. This quickly ceased, and afterwardjpribo Old j 
Enemy gave no further trouble. But the terrible n jfjfcj which i 
he made showed how unwilling he was to leave tl*r fl&aee he 
had possessed so long. 


1 Grog. Dial. ill. 80; Rpp. Iv. 19; Lib. Punt. Vila Greg. I.; Joh. Difto. 
Vila it, 81, 82* Thu name of St. Agatha wan inserted In the Canon of the 
Mann by Gregory, according to Aldholm Da Virgin* 42. A church in Homo had 
been already dedicated to her by Pope Bymmaohua ; another was dedicated hy 
Gregory the Second in 7 * 20 , 41 The constant intercourse with Sicily exphUmt 

the adoption of the insular mint Into the Koraan worship.” 

8 Those who have been in a great crowd in a Homan church, and know 
how the children manage to wqymm th©mt»lve» through it, will bo able, 
perhaps, to make a shrewd guess at the real cause of the phenomenon here 
reported. 
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" A few days afterwards, when the sky was quite deal-, a 
clout! from heaven settled ujwu the altar, covering it as with 
a veil, and filling thu whole church with a jierfumu so strange 
and sweet, that, though the doors went open, no one vimtumi 
to go in. The priest, the guardians of the church, and those 
wh<i had come to mass, saw the cloud, smelt the sweetness of 
the mysterious odour, ami wore unable to enter. 

" On another day, when the lamps were hanging in thu 
church unlighted, they wen* kindled with tin* from heaven. 
Again, a few days later, after the celebration of mass, thu 
sacristan extinguished tin* lights and went home, •>« returning 
to the church shortly afterwards, ho found them burning 
brightly. He supposed he had not properly extinguished them, 

, * 1,1m I -.,., Mtti I * II «*.i # .** 1***1 
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bo sent from Bruttii 1 * * ; but it is doubtful whether those repairs 
were actually earned out. u Meanwhile ho was careful to see 
that the sorvicos were duly performed both here and in the rest 
of the Boman basilicas. Ho ordered masses to bo celebrated 
over the bodies of tho Apostles,” and hearing that the Church 
of St. Pancras was shamefully neglected by its presbyters, so 
that even on Sunday there was often no one in attendance to 
say mass, he gave tho basilica into the charge of a congregation 
of monks, who were to arrange for a daily performance of the 
“ work of God " at “ the most holy body of the blessed Pan- 
cratius.” 4 * * Gregory, however, was not one of tho building Popes. 
" Other Pontiffs,” says Paul the Deacon,® “ gave themselves to 
building churches and adorning them with gold and silver ; hut 
Gregory, while not entirely neglecting this duty, was wholly 
engrossed in gaining souls, ami all tho money he could lay his 
hands upon ho was anxious to disburse and bestow upon the 
poor.” It is interesting to note, in passing, that the state of 
the aqueducts caused tiregory serious anxiety, and, although he 
could do nothing himself, he made strong representations to the 
Prefect of I tnly to got them restored. ” They arts so overlooked 
and neglected," he wrote, " that, unless more care is taken they 
will shortly fall into complete ruin.”" No notice, however, 
appears to have been taken of this appeal. 

On the nth of July, in tho year 595, a synod was held by 
Gregory in the Basilica of St. Peter. 7 It consisted of twenty-three 
bishops, all (save the Bishop of Bavonna) from the suburbicarian 
provinces, and of thirty-five priests of titular churches. Tho 
deacons and the rest of the Boman clergy were present, hut they 
had no seats in the Council, and did not sign the decrees. 
Various matters were discussed, and, on the motion of Gregory, 
six resolutions wore carried. 

The first decree forbade deacons to conduct the musical part 

1 Oreg, Kpp, lx. 134-127. 

* Jolt. 1>1 #,c. Vita iv. SB says in a general way: "Omni vitae suae tempore 

slout novas basilica* minima fabrioaret, It* nlmlrum fabrleatarum veterum 
sarta toot* cum summo studio annualltar reparabat." 

* Lib. Pont. Vita Grtg. I. ; Job. Disc. Vita II. 20. 

* dreg. Kpjt. iv. 18. 

* Paul. Iliac. Vita Id. • dreg. Rpp. xii. 0. 

' dreg. v. 67a. To this synod tiregory refers in Ryp, v. S3; of. 
lisetia it. K. H. 1 ; Job. Ditto, i ifo ii. 6. 
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of the mass, with the exception of the chanting of the Gospel. 
“In the holy Eoman Church/' said Gregory, “a very repre- 
hensible custom has for some time existed, namely, that certain 
singers are selected for the ministry of the altar, who, being 
ordained deacons, devote themselves to singing, instead of to their 
proper duties of preaching and almsgiving. The result frequently 
is that while search is made for a good voice, no care is taken to 
provide that the life shall be such as harmonizes with the holy 
ministry. And so the singer enrages God by his conduct, while 
he delights the people with his accents." It was accordingly 
ordered that the deacons should in future abstain from singing. 
The Gospel in the mass alone must be chanted by them, the 
psalms and other musical portions of the service being left to 
the subdeacons and lower clergy . 1 

The second decree referred to the personal attendants of the 
Pope. “In times of neglect a shameful custom has become 
established, namely, that lay servants should wait upon the 
Pontiffs of this See, even in the privacy of their chambers. And 
whereas the life of a bishop ought always to serve as an example 
to his disciples, the clergy generally know nothing of his private 
life, which, however, is known to his lay servants." It was there- 
fore decreed “ that certain persons shall be selected from among 
the clergy or the monks to attend upon the Pontiff in his bed- 
chamber, so that the life of the ruler may be witnessed in all 
its privacy by men who can take example and profit from what 
they see." 

The third ordained that the rectors of the Patrimony of the 
Church should on no pretext fix “ titles " 2 or notices proclaiming 
ownership, on estates which they imagined to belong to the 
Church. The claims of the Church must be supported not by 
violence, but by justice. Further, any bishop who ordered such 
“ titles " to be affixed, or neglected to punish those who affixed 
them without authorization, would do so in future at his peril. 

The fourth decree suppressed a curious Eoman custom. 
“Whereas the faithful venerate us, unworthy though we be, 
with the reverence due to the blessed Apostle Peter, we ought 

1 See below, p. 276. 

2 For “ tituli,” see Greg. Egp. i. 39a, 63 ; v. 88. “ Tabulae ligneae vel 

lapideae in limite agri constitutae et nominibus possessorum ornatae fuisse 
videntur tituli ” (Ewald). 
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always to consider our infirmity, and to studiously decline tlio 
burden of this reverence. From the love of the faithful the 
custom has arisen of paying an undeserved honour to the rulers 
of this See, namely, that when their bodies are carried to the 
tomb, they are covered with dalmatics , 1 and these dalmatics the 
people tear to shreds and divide among themselves, reverencing 
them as something sacred. And although there are in the city 
many coverings from the sacred bodies of the Apostles and 
martyrs, men take from the bodies of sinner’s these shreds which 
they store up from a feeling of deep reverence.” In future, 
therefore, it was enacted that no coverings should he put upon 
the bier at the funeral of a Pope. 

The fifth decree forbade any fees to he exacted for ordination, 
or conferring the pallium, or for preparing tins charters relating 
thereto . 3 “The Pontiff lays his hand upon the bishop who is 
to bo ordained, ami the minister reads tins Gospel, ami the 
notary writes out the letter of confirmation, and it. is just as 
wrong for tho lussor officials to exact money for using their 
voice or pen, as it is for tho Pontiff to exact money for laying 
on his hand." But though no fees could bo demanded as of 
right, a present, if freely oll’ered, might bo accepted. " For the 
gift is not defiled by sin when it is not extorted by the improper 
solicitations of the recipient." 

Tho sixth decree ordained that slaves who dosirod to become 
monks should {mss through a course of probation, retaining tho 
dress of laymen, before they wore admitted into tho number 
of the brethren. If their conduct during this probation was 
approved, they should be emancipated from the service of their 
masters, that they might undergo “ a still stricter servitude in 
tho worship of God." 

* For this custom, compare IHnl. tv. 40. It Rooms that tho d&hnntlo was 
" hi mtm Mpwiitl way annooktod with tho I omit Homan tthuroh, and cotmUltiml 
tha poouliar privilege ut ootitofiiaMtUM of that Uhurolt, othtiri htiing only allowed 
1 1 » urni It by apodal t&rrnhtiiltM. 1 ’ For itx&mpta, Popo Hymmaiduw granted Um 
nmt of dalm&thm to the dtmtumtt of Arhm [Vitft 8» Cttmtr, l, a, ilt)), Urogory to 
tho biiihop and amhdeanoii of Uap (%|i, ix, SID), Cl Waiafrld Ktraho Ikt 
lU hm bktim, 24, 

3 Ammrdiug to fm|mrial law, pranmitx might \m madn (l) by a now Po|io to 
tho bi?iho|*n and ohtrjfy, not mum than twenty puuntU of gold ; (2) by htahopH, 
um? htmdrud mdidi for enthroning ami throw hundred wotldl to tho uottirbw and 
ollirnrti of tho ommmmtur ; (Si) by dark* to tho binhop who ordiduod thorn, not 
iiipfci than tin.! vutuo of a year*# prod urn* of tho httmdims. 
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Those decrees were many of them only a formal vmitmmt 
of regulations made by Orogory, on Im own authority, in 
early years of bin The reform of the Hopes hot 

hob!, for instance, had boon undertaken immediately ufier 
amimticm, the uflixittg of tiluli !m*I brim forbidden tn Id 
Moreover, in the beginning of hi* pontificate, (irogory ! 
abolished at least one illegitimate source «»f revenue utijo; 
by the Homan clergy, namely, the fees paid for burin! in c? 
iterated ground.® The ay not 1 of fd 4 5, however* natieltoiieil i; 
regular manner these measures of the Hope* utid gave to th 
the foree of eeelesiastieal law. 

I pass now to the examination of Gregory's reputed reft 
of the Homan Liturgy* It lias already been no! mod incident*! 
how anxious Oregorv was to provide fur the mart fnufortna 
of the otlieea of the (thumb* nnd in jHurlirtihir for the remit, 
eebibmtimi of the Holy Kmdmrist, He hsm.mlf wm tier 
touted, if seems, to say mum every day* and it was ti m \% 
that all hi* clergy should in this rt?*|*wl imitate Ida evnuij 
He made ftpcrkl provision for daily stuume* in the tliiirehiti 
St. Hater, Hi. Haul, and St. Ynm rm ; and he devoted tin 
of Ida attention to developing the doctrine of the Karbari 
■Besides this* ho introduced certain modification* into 
Homan liturgy, making at least two alteration* of r*ui?dtleru 
importance. These reforms ti in my intention now t« runst 
in detail. 

The subject of Uregory** liturgical wot k is involved ttt 
much difficulty amt uncertainty* and the views taken «f if 
lending authorities atti so widely at vartattee* that, it tn im|***iM 
In put forward any judgment about it without great heattati 
The rrseii.r**heis of Mgr. iHtchesne* however, $mmt t« shew ftii 
eoneltisively that the extent of the Mtvgorum % 

not m grout as has heeu generally supposed. thirhvwnp's e 
elusions will he duly noted in the sequel Hut 'kifum di 
tng with the vexed ijnestiofi of the Hartiimetitiiritisii tlfttgariam 
it will he best to state clearly wltitl eiiaogm were admitta 
wade by ilrrgorv in the liturgy nnd the twemotikt therew 
emtntseUxl. 

I i. IfM * <lf«g #;|^ %I|| Ilf#, 

* Um U'U* t in. ill. tm it % ;t 
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The changes in the Liturgy, then, wore three in number. 
1) First, to the prayer “ Hancigitur” in the Canon of the Mass, 
e added the words, “ diesquc nostros in tua pace disponas, 
tcjue ab aoterna damnationo nos oripi, ot in eloctorum tuorum 
iboas grege numorari.” 1 Q>) Secondly, ho ordered the Pater 
roster to bo recited at the end of the Canon, immediately 
efore the fraction of the bread . 3 Before his time the fraction 
illowed at once on the conclusion of the Canon, and the Lord’s 
‘raycr was, in all probability, said after the fraction. Gregory 
ms transferred the Lord’s Prayer from its old place to the end 
f the Canon, and the reason which ho gives for doing so is 
iterosting. “ Wo say the Lord’s Prayer,” he writes, " imme- 
iatoly after the Canon, because it was the custom of the 
.postlos to say this very prayer alone at. the consecration of 
10 Host ; and it seemed to me very incongruous that we should 
ty over the Oblation the Canon composed by a scholastic, and 
wuld not say over His Body and Blood the prayer composed 
y our Redeemer Himself.” (r) Thirdly, 1 m ordered that the 
■lloluia should bo chanted, after the Gradual, at other times 
asides the season of Kaster-tide, to which its use in the Roman 
Lurch had hitherto Irnen confined . 3 

Again, in matters of ceremonial connected with the mass, 
Srogory instituted two reforms, (d) He forbade the subdeacons 
> wear chasubles when they proceeded to the altar for the 
jlebralion * ; («) and ho forbade the deacons to perform any 
tusical jKjrtion of the service, with the single exception of the 
ranting of the Gospel.® 


' Lib. Pont. Vila Greg. T. ■ Baadtt It. R. II. I ; Joh. Ditto. Vita II. 17. 

• Grog. Ep p. Ix. 20; Jolt. DIbc, II. 20. Gregory ttnys: “ Orattonom 
orolnicam Idelreo mox punt precem dlotmuH, quia moo apostolorum fult, ut 
1 Iptuura m\nm mtxlo orattemem oblationl# h outturn oonaeorarent, ot vtildo 
tlltl ineonventew vlttum eat, ut proctom quam aeholantlaua eompomierut nupor 
datlonera dleeremus et tpxain traditfonem quam redemptor neater oompomlt 
tper eiutt corpus et aangulnom non dleoremu*. Bod ot Dominica oratlo apud 
ranees ab oranl populo dloitur, apud no* wro a sole saoordote." It look* as 
tough Gregory believed that the Apostolie Liturgy know of no other formula 
tun the Pater N outer (Duchesne Oritjiru-n du Quits OkrMien p. 184). Yet 
to passage may mean that the Apostles only emmet* rated at thin prayer, i.r. 
t« nonaeoratlon wax not finished until It wm »»ld. 

4 Greg. JCpp. ix. 90; Job. Dlao. II. 20. 

♦ Greg. Rpp. lx. 20; Jolt. Dlao. II. 20. 

* Grog. Rpp. v. 87«, 
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Those five innovations tiro t liu only ones that run be jnmiti 
attributed to Gregory in connection with t lm Human Liu 

Wo may add, however, that he sanctioned with lm tiufhi 
a custom which appears to have been adopted tit the Uu 
Church about the beginning of the century, that, 010110!)% u\ 
alternate chanting by the singers and the {ample *4 the K 
elttisou, Christo eleisonT at the commencement of the tu 
1 tut it seems unlikely that thin use wan originally intrttdurc 
Gregory ; for wo gather from a nmott of the Council of V 11 
that- the Kyrie was sung at Home us early m oil tM 

Home of the idn*ve mentioned usages those relaliu; 
the Alleluia* the Kyrie, the l ‘at or Newer, and the vnatui 
uf Huhdtuicouso- are alluded to by Gregory hiiiundf in u I 
which lie wrote in f»y H to John, bishop of Syracuse. 3 It 
pears that certain perauua m Sicily who were euthua 
fur everything Human, had complained that the innovation 
i{neaiion hud been copied from the usages of the Chore 
i Amslanlit tuple, and they asked, ** Haw can the 1 'mj*o evjrn 
hold the Byzantine Church in check* when he thus gum 
of his way to imitate her muni f *' These complaints the 
endeavoured to answer in his letter to John, lie argue* 
the first place, that even supposing what was tint, it* fart 
ease that these customs had been borrowed from the Hast, t 
was even vet no reason h«r such excessive ahurtu. '* For 
can doubt that the Church of Constantinople sU nubjeel to 
AjacUolic Hee f Vet, if this or any other Church hits unyt 
that is good, 1 am quite prepared to copy it. That man ttii 
is ti fool win* so prides himself on ilia snjwmrtty that In* th 
scorn to learn what is good front his inferiors* Hut* m 
second place, Gregory denied outright that there Wus any t 
in the allegation. None of the siifiuVatioiu* was borrowed ; 
Constantinople, The more frequent ninging «4" the Alle 
and the direetioti about the Mtl*dtmron*% repre*«<fitcd tail it re 1 
of ancient Human customs ; in the other cases there were ne* 
differences between the Hotumi and Cojn44nitt*oj*4iUif» 1 
Thus ttni Ihiter N outer in the Kast w as recited by nil the §«? 
at Itniite by the priest alone. The Kyrie ideCmt, again, in 
Kant was not said r«^)«msividy ( but by alt the jn«ij4i* logo 

* t, SmS, ; 1- 


1 Ow#* &>/*. it, Wt 
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the Christo eleison not being said at alL In spite of his 
somewhat elaborate defence, however, it appears as if Gregory 
was not entirely successful in rebutting the charges of the 
Sicilian Humanists. 

The undoubted Gregorian innovations, then, (leaving aside 
the regulations concerning the singing of deacons, and the vest- 
ments of subdeacons), amount to this — that ho ordered the 
Alleluia after the Gradual to be more frequently chanted than 
heretofore, and that ho introduced two modifications into tho 
Cation, inserting some words into the prayer “ llane igitur,” 
and altering the place of the l'ator Nestor. What wo have now 
to inquire is, whether Gregory did anything more than this. 
Were his liturgical changes confined to the above three points '{ 
Or tire wo justified in imputing to him a work of far greater 
magnitude- — nothing loss than a complete revision of the entire 
Liturgy i 

Now, Gregory’s biographer, John the Deacon, writing in the 
lust half of the ninth century, makes the following statement- - 
that Gregory undertook a revision of tho Hacramuntary called 
after Tope Golasius (Golasiamim Codieom); that in the course 
of litis work he effected certain changes in the arrangement, 
omitted a good dual, and added a little of his own ; and finally 
that, for the convenience of the celebrant, he brought together 
into a single book the various portions of tho service, which 
before his time wore distributed over several volumes . 1 On tho 
authority of this statement, it has hitherto boon generally 
believed that Gregory found in use in the Roman Church the 
long and complicated Sacramcntarium Gelasianum, and further 
that he abbreviated and otherwise simplified this mass-book, 
producing a revised edition, with which his own name has become 
associated, and which represents the basis and groundwork 
of the modem Roman Missal. Or, to put the same thing 
briefly, it is said that the Gregorian Sacramentary is the work 
of Tope Gregory himself. 

This theory, however, rests for support almost entirely on 
the evidence of John tho Deacon, who not only flourished 
nearly three hundred years after Gregory’s time, but was, more- 

1 Jt.it. Ulan. l'iCi ti. 17; 11 Ktsl «fc Uelawlanum Oetllenm tin luhunirum 
soleimillti, eniltn aubtrahan*, paum converter!*, utmmilln varo Muptiratllloloim, 
pro exponrmth t'vacpUrlx Icctlonlbua lit unlus llbrl voluniine eoarctsvlt." 
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mm, a writer who had little regard for historical amir 
Had the above-mentioned statement been advanced by on 
Gregory's contemporaries, or by n careful author like limit 
Paul the Deacon, it would necessarily have been of very tied: 
value. But little weight can l>e attached to the tesfimon 
John, unless it can be shown to be corroborated by oilier ti 
credible witnesses, or at least by the internal evidence of 
Grngoriftnum itself. Lot us see whether any Hitch udditit 
support m forthcoming. 

First, its concerns the evidence of writers earlier than *li 
In the first half of the ninth century Wiilafrid St mho > 
that Gregory revised the Liturgy, and arranged in order 
mm$m ami eonstmrntiona. 1 Again* at some itered between 
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silence is that not one of these writers had heard of Gregory’s 
work on the Sacramentary, that there had been no revision 
of the Sacramentary by Gregory at all. The assertion of John 
the Deacon is based upon a mere tradition, which became cur- 
rent apparently in the course of the eighth century, and which 
was known to Walafrid Strabo. As representing a fact of 
history, however, this tradition and John’s restatement of it 
appear to be worth absolutely nothing. In the face of the 
consentient silence of all authorities, we cannot for a moment 
believe the story. 

The external evidence, then, fails entirely to bear out the 
testimony of the ninth-century biographer. It remains to show 
that the internal evidence of the Gregorian mass-book is equally 
conclusive against him. As has been stated above, a copy of 
the Sacramentary, which tradition ascribed to Gregory, was 
sent to Charlemagne by Hadrian the First between the years 
784 and 791. To this book, shortly after its arrival in Gaul, a 
supplement was added, which about trebled its bulk, and indeed 
made it considerably longer than the Gelasianum itself. At 
first the supplement was kept separate from the original work, 
a preface being interposed between the two parts; but by 
degrees portions of the supplement were inserted for convenience 
into the text, so that by the end of the tenth century the two 
halves became fused into one whole, which supplies the prayers 
of the present Eoman Missal. Nevertheless, the distinction 
between the original and additional matter was never quite 
obliterated, and it is still possible to indicate approximately the 
scope and contents of the primitive book. 

Of this Gregorian Sacramentary Duchesne gives the following 
account 1 : — “ It is an essentially stational sacramentary, to be 
used only on festivals and days of solemn assembly. It makes 
no provision for Sundays and ordinary days, still less for private 
solemnities, such as marriages and funerals ; nor again for 
special necessities such as we find in complete books, namely, 
masses in time of war, pestilence, tempests, and other visitations, 
or for the sick, for sinners, for travellers, etc. We do not even 
find in it the formularies connected with the velatio virginum 
and the reconciliation of penitents. We must therefore be 
careful not to take the Gregorian Sacramentary for other 

1 Duchesne Origines p. 123. 
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than it is, or to expect of it what it does not contain. It 
is the Pope’s book, and contains the prayers that the Pope 
had to use at those ceremonies over which he usually 
presided.” 

Such being the character of the mass-book, what are we to 
say of its date ? Is it possible that it could have been compiled 
at the close of the sixth century, and by Gregory ? Duchesne 
has no hesitation in replying in the negative. “It certainly 
contains a number of prayers which were in use in the time 
of St. Gregory, and indeed long before him. But the author of 
the supplements added in France had, even in his day, remarked 
that St. Gregory could not have mentioned his own festival ; 
and he also notes, as later additions, the masses for the Nativity 
and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and those for certain 
days of Lent. He has further denoted by an obelus whatever 
he considered to be an interpolation. Indeed, besides the mass 
of St. Gregory himself, we must reject those for the four festivals 
of the Blessed Virgin, not only those for her Nativity and 
Assumption, but even those for the Purification and the An- 
nunciation, and the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross, these 
holy days not having been introduced into Rome till during 
the course of the seventh century. With regard to Lent, the 
stations of the Thursdays are not older than Gregory II. 
(715-731), whereas the stations of Ash Wednesday and the 
following days, up to the First Sunday in Lent, are more 
ancient, but at the same time, still later than St. Gregory. 
Another addition is evident in the station of J anuary 1, given 
as “ ad St. Mariam ad Martyres since this church, that is, the 
Pantheon, was not consecrated for Christian worship until the 
time of Pope Boniface IV. (608-615). Its dedication is indicated 
on May 13, so that here again we have a festival posterior to St. 
Gregory. The same applies to the dedication of St. Nicomede 
on June 1, this church having been consecrated under Boniface 
V. (619-625). The Churches of St. Adrian, St. Andrew near the 
Lateran, St. Lucy, St. George, St. Theodore, and St. Apollinaris, 
mentioned as stational churches, are the three first of the time 
of Honorius (625-638), the others probably later. Finally, the 
festival of Pope St. Leo, indicated on June 28, is the anni- 
versary, not of his death, but of the translation of his relics 
under Sergius (687-701).” From all this Duchesne draws 
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tho following conclusion: “Wo should do well to regard tho 
Gregorian Sacramentary as corresponding to tho state of tho 
"Roman Liturgy at tho time of Rope Hadrian. It would ho 
more natural to avoid all ambiguity and to call it tho Bacra- 
mentary of Hadrian.” 

It appears, then, that neither the external nor the internal 
evidence gives any support to tho statement made by John, and 
under these circumstances wo are surely justified in dismissing 
tlris statement as legendary. I will briefly sum up my con- 
clusions respecting Gregory’s liturgical work in the following 
manner: Without doubt Gregory introduced five reforms in 
connexion with the Liturgy. They were tho chanting of tho 
Alleluia outside of Kas tor-tide; tho addition to tho “Hanc igitur"; 
the insertion of the Rater Nostor at the end of tho Canon; 
the prohibition of tho wearing of chasubles by subdoacons; 
and tho restriction of singing by deacons to the chanting of tho 
Gospel. Besides those acknowledged changes, Gregory may 
possibly have been responsible for some other minor alterations, 
but of this we have no proof. A general revision of the liturgy, 
however, and a compilation of a new Baernmentary, was never 
undertaken or carried out by him. Tho legend of such a 
revision did not spring up until more than a century after his 
death ; and the elaborate reproduction of this legend as truthful 
history is only mot with at tho close of tho ninth century. As 
for tho Grogorianum, it is a “ Pope’s book ” of the time of 
Hadrian the First. 

Closely connected with this question of Gregory's relation to 
tho Gregorian Baernmentary is the equally obscure and difficult 
question of his relation to Gregorian music. Ecclesiastical 
tradition, ns is well known, ascribes to Gregory three achieve- 
ments in connexion with tho development of Church music. 
These are— 

(1) The compilation of an Antiphonary, or book containing 
the musical portions of the mass ; 

(2) tho revision aud rearrangement of the system of Church 
music ; 

(,*}) the foundation of the famous Roman Sehola Cantorum. 

It is now generally believed by musical experts that Gregory 
had nothing whatever to do either with the compilation of the 
Antiphonary or with the invention or revival of tho “ cantus 
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planus.” Moreover, it is certain that he was not the founder 
of the Roman singing-school, although it is not improbable that 
he interested himself in its endowment and extension. I will 
say a few words, however, on each of these points in order. 

(1) First, as to the Antiphonary. The evidence for the 
Gregorian compilation is briefly as follows. In the first half of 
the eighth century, Egbert of York saw in Rome the Anti- 
phonary as well as the Sacramentary attributed to Gregory, and 
asserts that both books were brought to England by Augustine. 1 
In the first half of the ninth century, Walafrid Strabo writes : 
“ Tradition has it that the blessed Gregory, besides reordering 
the masses and consecrations, did also arrange the music of the 
Church in practically the same most beautiful form which it 
still preserves, as moreover is expressly stated in the beginning 
of the Antiphonary .” 2 A little later, about the year 850, Leo 
the Fourth wrote a letter to rebuke a certain Abbat Honoratus 
for not appreciating the Gregorian music and liturgy, and in 
this respect “ differing, not only from the Roman See but from 
almost the whole of the Western Church, and indeed from all 
who in the Latin tongue offer praise to the Eternal King.” Leo 
adds that Gregory with the greatest pains had invented the 
chant, that “ by artificially modulated sound ” he might draw to 
the Church not only ecclesiastics but also the uncultivated ; and 
the abbat is threatened with excommunication if he persists in 
neglecting the teaching of Gregory in the matter of music and 
the liturgy. 3 Lastly, John the biographer informs us that, 

1 S. Egbert. De Instit. Cathol. Dialogics xvi. §§ 1, 2. 

2 De Bebtis Eccles. 22. Of. c. 25 : “ Ordinem autem cantilenae diurnis, seu 
nocturnis boris dicendae beatus Gregorius plenaria creditur ordinatione 
distribuisse, sicut et supra de Sacramentorum diximus libro ; cum multi ante 
sive post eum orationes, antiphonas vel responsoria composuerunt.” 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epp. v. p. 603 (Hirsob-Gereuth) : “Bes una valde 
incredibiiis auribus nostris insonuit ; ... id est cum dulcedinem Gregoriani 
oarminis, cum sua, quam in ecclesia tradicione canendi legendique ordinavit et 
tradidit, intantum perosam habeatis, ut in omnibus in huiusmodi ratione non 
tantum ab hac proxima sede, sed et ab omni pene occidentali ecclesia, et 
prorsus ab omnibus, qui Latinis vocibus laudem aeterno regi conferunt et sonos 
canoros persolvunt, dissentiatis . . . Qui plane sanctissimus papa Gregorius 
. . . sonum iam dictum, quern in ecclesia vel ubique canimus, musiois artibus 
opera plurima ad exoitandos vel commovendos intentius humanos fecerit 
animos, ita, ut non tantum ecclesiasticos sed etiam rudes et duros animos 
artificiosae modulationis sonitu ad ecclesias convocaret . . . Idcirco sub ex- 
communicationis interpositione praecipimus, ut nequaquam aliter, quam et 
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following the example of Solomon the Wise, and “ on account 
of the compunction evoked by sweet music,” Gregory, with great 
trouble, compiled an Antiphonary, " a cento of chants,” an 
authentic copy of which was still extant in Homo in his own 
time. 1 

Now, the above evidence proves that about the middle of the 
ninth century there existed a uniform body of chant which was 
in practically universal use throughout the Western Church, 
and further, that this body of chant, together with the book in 
which it was contained, was connected by tradition with the 
name of Gregory the Groat. But how far is this tradition 
susceptible of proof ? Is there any evidence, beyond the 
more tradition, which will justify John’s assertion that the 
Antiphonary was the work of Gregory ? 

To this question wo can only reply that the weight of evidence 
makes against the truth of the tradition. For, to begin with, 
there is not the slightest reference to the Antiphonary in any of 
Gregory’s own writings, nor in his epitaph, nor in the bio- 
graphies of the monk of Whitby or of 1’aul the Deacon, nor in 
the notice in the Liber Ponti/m/is. Isidore and Bode, moreover, 
who were both of them interested in music, say nothing what- 
ever on the subject in their allusions to Gregory. Again, the 
decree of 595 jointing to the singing deacons, and Gregory's 
caustic language concerning those professional singers, “who 
enrage God, while they delight the people with their accents,” 
indicate a certain indifference to music rather than the enthu- 
siasm of a musical expert. And lastly, it has boon satisfactorily 
proved that the so-called Gregorian Antiphonary, while agreeing 
with the calendar and Liturgy in use at Home at the beginning 
of the eighth century, does not correspond at all with that, of 
Gregory’s time. In fact, the compilation of the Autiphonary 
has been ante-dated by more than a hundred years. It un- 
doubtedly belongs, not to the sixth, but to the eighth century ; 
and if the epithet “Gregorian ” has any retd imjjort at all, it must, 
refer to Gregory the Second (715-731) or, as is more probable, 

wuiotua papa flregorlus treulWit ofc no* tenomuu, In modulationo ot looUimn 
in omsUmIIh jmragftfciN, totlnqu© virilms p®rp&im axoolAtfo ot daoatttothi.” This 
latter l» dated by ITIrioh-Oorauth, 850 854. 

1 Job. Dine. Vita U« 0; “ Delnda In domo Domini, more KftptautfHftimi 
Bftlomonltt, pro|itnr muftkmo oompunotlonom duloodiuia, Atitlplumarium 
Ummt mm tor urn tstudiotusilrmits minis uMIifctr compiiftvlt.” 
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to Gregory the Third (731-741), who may be supposed to have 
collected and edited the melodies, many of which themselves 
can scarcely have been composed before the close of the seventh 
century. We may, therefore, with confidence abandon the 
tradition that Gregory the Great had anything to do with the 
compilation of the Antiphonary. It is as mythical as the later 
fable that he wrote the work at the dictation of an angel in the 
Oratory of the Holy Cross in the Lateran, 

(2) In the second place, we may ask — Can Gregory be held 
responsible for any change at all in the system of Church music ? 
So technical a question can only be dealt with properly by those 
who are by training qualified to speak on matters musical. 
Among these, however, the latest opinion is that the old 
ecclesiastical tradition of a rule of four Greek modes imposed 
upon the Church by St. Ambrose, and of a great revision and 
introduction of four new modes by Gregory, can no longer 
with any show of probability be maintained. Thus, for 
instance. Professor H. E. Wooldridge summarily disposes of 
the old belief in the following words 1 : “ That the hymns 
composed by St. Ambrose are the earliest specimens of Christian 
composition known to exist is undoubted, but that they can 
have constituted an imposed rule, or any part of such a rule, 
is most improbable, for it is clear that the scales employed 
in these compositions are nothing more than the scales of the 
Graeco-Koman citharodi, and that the hymns conform in all 
respects to the current classical practice ; moreover, the story of 
the Gregorian revision and the adoption of the plagal forms of 
the supposed original four modes, is now contradicted by the 
recently discovered fact that the Christian music as exhibited 
in the Antiphonary continued upon the old classical basis, with- 
out any change of importance, certainly until the end of the 
seventh century, or nearly a hundred years after the time of St. 
Gregory.” If, then, the opinion of authorities like Professor 
Wooldridge and M. Gevaert may be trusted, the Cantus Gre- 
gorianus is not of the age of Gregory, and no new system was 
introduced or invented by that Pope. The terms “ Gregorianus,” 
“ Ambrosianus Cantus,” probably mean nothing more than the 
style of singing according to the respective uses of Eome and of 
Milan. 

1 Oxford History of Music vol. i. p. 26. 
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The Roman cantus was early introduced into France and 
Germany, but it rapidly became corrupted. John the Deacon, 
who manifests a very hearty contempt for transmontane singing, 1 * 
tells us that Charlemagne, in consequence, sent two of his clergy 
to ho instructed in Iiome, who afterwards, on their return, 
endeavoured to restore the chant to its original purity. As this 
measure, however, was found to he insufficient, Rope Hadrian, 
at a later time, sent two cantors of the Roman Church to com- 
plete the work of reform. Their efforts were most successful 
in the city of Metz, and John informs us that “in proportion as 
the Roman chant surpassed that of Metz, so the chant of Metz 
surpassed that of the other schools of the French.'' 3 In Britain 
also the Roman style of singing was assiduously cultivated. 3 
But the system spread by Butta, James the Deacon, and John 
the arch-chanter of St. Rotor's, though doubtless the system 
practised at the period in the singing-school at Romo, can have 
been connected only in name with Rope Gregory the First. 

(3) Lastly, Gregory is credited by his biographer with being 
the founder of the Roman Bchola Cantomm. In speaking of 
the Antiphonarium, or “cento of chants," John says that Gregory, 
to perpetuate his work, M founded a school of singers, endowed 
it with some estates, and built for it two habitations, one under 
the steps of the Basilica of St. 'Peter the Apostle, the other 
under the houses of the Lafceran BalaceJ' Gregory himself in 
his intervals of leisure was accustomed to give instruction in 
this school, and in the ninth century the faithful used to gaze 
with reverence on certain memorials of his work there— the 
couch on which he reclined when he led the singing, the whip 
with which he menaced the choir-boys, and the original Anti- 
phonary that he used. Bo John. 4 But in this case again we 
are bound to ask— Are we justified in attaching any importance 
to his statement ? Or have we here once more a ninth-century 
tradition, to which the inaccurate Deacon has given the colour 

1 Joh. DUkj, Kitaii. 7 : 11 Alplna nlquidom curiam, vexmm suarum ttmltrulis 
alMnone porntropoutia, modulatbnis duluodinem propria non mmltant, 

quU bibuli gutfcuria tmrb&m fwitaa, dum inUexitmibuH el raperauimlonitm* 
mliem nititur odoro oantlknam, naturali quodam fragoro, quasi plaunta per 
gmdutt muinm tumantla rigldmi voces iaetafc, sicque audUmtium tudmoH, quu* 
mukem dobuorat, exanpenuado mttglu m obulrepeudo aonturbat." 

* Ibid. ii. 0, 10. a UmL ll 8 ; lined* JI, K ll CO ; Iv. tt, 1% utr. 

4 Jolt, Diac. Vtiti ii. 0. 
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of historical fact ? Now, so far as concerns the foundation of the 
school, John is certainly in error. The Schola Cautorum, or, 
as it was formerly called, the Orphanotrophium, was in existence 
long before the time of Gregory, its foundation being variously 
ascribed to Vope Hilarus and Tope Sylvester. Had, then, 
Gregory any connexion at all with the institution 1 Though it 
is by no moans certain, it is just possible that he had. When he 
prohibited the higher clergy from singing the musical portions of 
the mass, ho may have fount! it advisable to take some steps to 
supply a deficiency of singers which might otherwise have been 
the result of his regulation. In this case, them is no objection 
to supposing that he provided some additional endowment for 
the existing choir school, and perhaps also constructed for it a 
new residence, Such an hypothesis would, at any rate, explain 
how the tradition embodied in John originated. It must be 
remembered, however, that outside t*f this tradition there is 
on evidence that Gregory took any interest in the school. 1 
may add that Marlene's conjecture. 1 that in Gregory's time 
the Schola included, besides choir-hoys, sulKlenrons and other 
inferior ministers, is merely an inference from the decree 
of BUB. 

Tmdition has not been content to iwerilio to Gregory 
extensive reforms in the liturgy and music of the Church; 
it has also attributed to him the authorship of certain hymns* 
Eight of these have lawn printed by the Honediotines in their 
edition of Gregory's Works. The most notable of them is the 
familiar " West Creator of the light," The remaining seven 
am : " I'rimo dictum omnium " ; " Noete mtrgentes vigilemus 
omues " ; ** Kcce ititn noctis tenuatur umbra" ; "durum docua 
ieiunii " ; " Audi betdgne Conditor " ; '* Magtm salulis gattdio ** ; 
and *’ Ilex Christo, Factor omnium," Tim Gregorian authorship 
of these comjhisitions, however, cannot let maintained. As M, 
( Sevaert says; "Tout le monde suit ipm la liturgiw locale de 
Home u'admcttait pas cetto catdgorie de chants, man Vl'ai&de, 
ni lasaucoup plus tard." 3 

Although Gregory contributed but little to the liturgy, and 

1 tk> Am, Kmi, lUi. /!', v, IS, 

f ftataK ihmm hymn* m •* dtovout, ebiif«»hty, nhivitfidl in 

thftttjlfet mt& pi mllkmi if m nittl ifijtnar," ¥#l Imlbur pro- 

noiii«i^4 ill# ** flux Chrkie, Wm%»r omnium ** •* «t*r tipfiftm* 4 
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nothing at all to tho sacred music and poetry of the Homan 
Church, there is yet one respect in which ho greatly influenced 
tho religious life of tho city. Ho used the whole weight of his 
unrivalled authority to encourage popular veneration for the 
relics of the saints. This superstition had been steadily on tho 
increase ever since the fourth century, owing partly to the semi- 
paganism that still so widely prevailed, and partly to the direct 
encouragement it received from great Church leaders, such as 
Basil and Chrysostom in the East, and Ambrose and Augustine 
in the West. In tho sixth century the practice of collecting 
and venerating relics had assumed startling dimensions. In Gaul 
especially the devotion to thorn was astonishing, and from tho 
writings of Gregory of Tours alone a long and curious list of 
these highly esteemed objects might be compiled. 1 lore amongst 
the rest wo find mentioned tho holy spear, the crown of thorns 
which kept miraculously green, the pillar of the scourging, 1 
and the seamless coat which was enclosed in a chest in a very 
secret crypt of a basilica in a place called ( lalathoa. 3 Hero also 
we read of relics of St. Andrew preserved at Neuvy, near Tours 11 ; 
blood of St. Stephen in an altar at Bordeaux ; some drops of 
sea-water which had fallen from tho robes of tho proto-martyr 
when he was soon in a vision after succouring a ship in distress * ; 
a shoo of the martyr Epipodius 8 ; and many others. Moreover, 
the indefinite multiplication of these relics hud been already 
provided for by a very simple expedient It was taught and 
believed that the miraculous powers of the saint might be 
manifested not only through his actual relics, but also through 
objects which had been associated therewith, such as dust 
from his tomb, oil from the lamps which burnt before it, and 
rags of cloth (brandm) which had been placed on the 
sarcophagus. These objects, as well as tho original relics, 
wore deposited in reliquaries (m/uluaria) and preserved in 
churches, either underneath or within the altar; sometimes 
they were borne in solemn procession®; occasionally they 
were worn by private individuals about their persons. 7 In 

' Grog. Tur. Mirac. i. 7. * Hdd. i. 8. 

1 Ibid. 1. 81. * Ibid. i. 84. 

s Grog. Tur. IM Ofar. timftm* 04, 

• Grig* Tm> MsL Franc , Hi, £9; vl. £7, 

1 Drug. Dial* i *2 ; Grog, Tm» l list. Pram* viil, 14 ; Mirac. I, Hi. 
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the sixth century they were regarded as necessary for the 
consecration of churches, and frequently, in the case of old 
churches which had not been dedicated in this way, the omission 
was supplied. The belief in the power of relics to work 
miracles, whether for the succour of those who venerated them 
or for the punishment of those who treated them disrespectfully, 
was universal. And this led to their being treated by some 
as a profitable article of commerce : genuine relics were hawked 
about for sale, and when the supply failed, spurious ones were 
unblushingly manufactured . 1 

This cultus, as I have said, Gregory did everything in his 
power to stimulate. He was eager for the acquisition of relics. 
It is said that he himself brought to Eome an arm of St. 
Andrew and the head of St. Luke; certainly he ordered the 
tunic of St. John to be sent thither from Sicily for deposition 
under the altar of St. John Lateran . 2 John the Deacon remarks 
that in his time two vestments lay under this altar, and he 
identifies the one with the small sleeves as the relic brought 
by Gregory : the other, he conjectures, was the dalmatic of St. 
Paschasius . 8 Among other important relics in Eome in 
Gregory’s time were the gridiron of St. Lawrence , 4 a portion 
of the wood of the Holy Cross , 6 and various relics of St. John the 
Baptist . 6 A nail from the cross of St. Peter is said to have 
been sent by Gregory to a recluse named Secundinus. The 
chains of St. Paul, together with those of St. Peter, were 
preserved with great veneration, and it is worth noting that 
the latter are mentioned for the first time in Gregory’s 

the dictum of Alcuin : “ Melius est in corde sanctorum imitari exempla quam 
in sacculis portare ossa.” 

x Aug. De Op. Monach. 36 ; Greg. iv. 30 ; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, ix. 6. 

2 Epp. iii. 3. 3 Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 67-69. 4 Epp. iii. 33. 

- 5 Epp. ix. 228. (For the wood of the true cross in the East, see 
Theophylact Hist. v. 16.) 

9 The Benedictine editors of the Letters cite Bipamontius Hist. Eccles. 
Mediol. lib. viii. pp. 522, 623 : <£ Theodelindae Langobard. reginae Gregorius 
. . . concessit augustissimas reliquias . . . quas inter visuntur ipsius 
Baptistae reliquiae, liquidus in ampulla cruor, cineres cremato corpore, et cum 
dente modicum quid e calvaria . . . sunt demum linteamenta quae martyrum 
sanguinem ebibere et ossium fragmina . . . haec omnia quo pluris apud 
omnem posteritatem aestimarentur, ac ne solita reliquiarum adulteria suspecta 
quis habere posset, accessit ipsius Gregorii manu confectus index harum 
reliquiarum, in quo Langobardicis litteris exscript a et signata omnia con- 
tinentur.” 
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correspondence. 1 These chains of the Prince of the Apostles 
were Gregory’s favourite relic, and he was accustomed to send 
to his friends fragments filed from them enclosed in a cross 
or a key of Bt. Peter’s sepulchre. 3 Thus in 603 he wrote to 
his friend Eulogius, who suffered from weak eyes 8 : “ I have 
sent you a little cross, in which is inserted a gift of the chains 
of the Apostles Bt. Peter and St. Paul, who love you well. Lot 
this ho cont inually applied to your eyes, for many miracles have 
been often wrought by this same gift.” A key, containing 
similar filings, was forwarded by Gregory to Theoctista, sister of 
the Emperor, and to enhance the value of the present, he relatos 
tho following story : — A certain Lombard, who found it by chance 
during the sack of a city, caring nothing for the sacred filings, 
dared to cut tho golden case with his knife. Immediately after- 
wards he was seized by an evil spirit, and compelled to draw his 
knife across his throat. The death of tho man so terrified his 
comrades that no one would venture to lift tho key from the 
ground, until a pious Catholic, named Mimulf came forward and 
picked it up. After which King Authuri sent it hack to Rome, 
along with another key of gold, and an account of the strange 
miracle that had been wrought. 4 

Ry far the most cherished relics in Home, however, were the 
bodies of the martyred Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It was 
on these that tho Romans prided themselves; it was to worship 
before these that vast multitudes of pilgrims came from every 
land to “tho threshold of tho Apostles.” Wo may imagine, 
then, Gregory’s amazement and indignation, when in 01)4 he 
received a letter from tho Empress Constantine, requesting him 
to send to her the head or some other part of the body of St. 
Paul, to deposit in tho new church which she was building, 
within the precincts of her palace, in honour of that Apostle. 
Such a request, of course, it was impossible to grant, and 
Gregory was obliged to refuse point-blank to comply with the 
Empress’s wishes. The letter in which he explains the reasons 
of his refusal is of the greatest interest, throwing, as it does, a 
flood of light on the relic-cultus at this time prevalent. 8 

1 Some mirioua stories altcmt St. Peter's attains are found In tho Legmula 
Aurm, on tho Kaast of 8t. Peter twl Vinculo. 

“ Rpp. i. 'JO, 39. 80; 111. 88, 47; tv, 37, 80; v. 43, 40: vi. 0, OH; vil. Jit, 90; 
viti. 88; lx. J3H, 330. 

1 Ibid. xili. 40. ‘ Ibid, vil, 33. * IbUl lv. 30. 
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“ As I should gladly receive from you any orders to which 
I might render prompt obedience, and so increase your favour 
towards me, I feel the greater sorrow because you require of me 
what I c ann ot and dare not do. The bodies of the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul are glorified in their churches by such 
miracles and awful prodigies, that no one can approach those 
churches even for prayer without great fear. Indeed, when my 
predecessor, of blessed memory, wished to change the silver 
covering which was over the most sacred body of the blessed 
Apostle Peter , 1 though at a distance of nearly fifteen feet from 
it, there appeared to him a most alarming portent. Nay, I 
myself wished to make a similar improvement near the most 
sacred body of St. Paul the Apostle , 2 and for this purpose it 
was necessary to make somewhat deep excavations close to his 
tomb. Here the guardian of the place discovered some bones, 
which, however, did not touch the tomb ; but as he ventured to 
take them up and move them to another spot, certain portents 
of evil appeared, and he died suddenly. 

" Besides this, my predecessor of holy memory wished also 
to make some improvements where the body of St. Lawrence 
the Martyr lay. As no one knew exactly where the venerable 
body had been placed, they dug in search of it, and in their 
ignorance they unexpectedly opened his sarcophagus. The 
monks and sacristans 3 who were working there, and who 
saw the martyr's body — though they did not for a moment 
venture to touch it — all died within ten days, so that no one 
who saw the body of that just man survived . 4 5 

“ I have further to inform my Most Serene Lady that when 
the Eomans give relics of the saints they do not venture to 
touch any part of the body 6 ; but a cloth is enclosed in a box, 
which is then placed near the saints' most sacred bodies. This 
is afterwards taken up and deposited in the church which is to 
be dedicated, and the miracles wrought by it are as great as if 

1 Lib . Pont V. Pelagii II. : “ Investivit corpus beati Petri apostoU tabulis 
argenteis deauxatis.” 

* We bear nothing of these improvements in any of the “ Lives.” 

3 Mansionarii. See below, p. 352 ; and Dial. i. 5 ; iii. 24, 25. 

4 For the beUef that it was dangerous to meddle with the bodies of saints, 
compare Greg. Tur. Mirac . i. 43, 44 ; and Gesta Dagoberti i. 2. 

5 This, in view of the frequent donations of relics, can scarcely be believed. 

But see Ewald’s note in loc. 
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the very bodies of the saints had been brought there. Whence 
it came to pass that in the time of Pope Leo, of blessed memory, 
when certain Greeks doubted the efficacy of such relics, the 
Pontiff, according to the tradition handed down by our ancestors, 
took a pair of scissors and cut the cloth, and as he cut it blood 
flowed out . 1 In the regions about Eome, and, indeed, through- 
out the West, it is considered quite intolerable and sacrilegious 
for any one even to wish to touch the bodies of the saints ; and 
if he ventures to touch them, it is certain that his temerity 
will by no means remain unpunished. For this reason we are 
extremely surprised at the assertion of the Greeks that they are 
in the habit of moving the bones of saints, and we can scarcely 
believe it . 2 For certain Greek monks came here two years ago, 
and in the dead of night dug up some bodies which were lying 
in a field near the Church of St. Paul : they buried the bones 
again, intending to carry them off when they left Rome. But 

1 In the eighth century the miracle was told of Gregory himself. The £>. 
Gallen Life c. 21 says : “ Est et altera vetus quoque relatio viri Dei istius 
famae, in qua quidam dicuntur e partihus Bomam venisse occidentalibus, missi 
a domino suo ut exinde sibi reliquias sanctorum aliquas adferrent. Quos vir 
Domini Gregorius gratanter excipiens diebus quibus ibi manserunt indesi- 
nenter missas agendo eis sanctas diversorum Dei martyrum reliquias conse- 
cravit, sicut illic mos est facere. Atque eas singulis imponendo buxis pannis 
partim dividens sigiUo suo signavit, eosque remeare ad suum fecit dominum. 
Qui cum reversi in via more humano quiescere quodam coepissent loco, 
occurrit ei animo qui primus fuit illorum stulte egisse, eo quod non con- 
sideravit quid suo domino esset allaturus. Fractis ergo sigiUorum inpres- 
sionibus, nihil inibi invenit habere, nisi ut viles admodum pannorum sectiones, 
Sicque ad Dei virum reversi dixerunt ; si tales ad dominum suum venissent. 
plus se morte damnatos quam ulla gratia exceptos. . . . Quod ipse patienter 
ferens, iterum excepit eosque fecit esse in ecclesia cum populo pariter ad 
missam. Quem . . . Deum hortatus est deprecari ostendere suorum an 
verae essent sanctorum reliquiae martyrum quas illis donavit legatis. Cum 
autem esset oratum ad omnibus, tulit ipse cultellum quem sibi iussit donare 
et unum e pannis pungendo secavit, ex quo confestim sanguis secto 
cucurrit. Itaque dixit ad eos : ‘ nescitis quod in isanctificatione corporis et 
sanguinis Christi, cum supra sancta eius altaria ei in libamen ob sanctifi- 
cationem illorum offerebantur reliquiarum, sanguis sanctorum quibus 
adsignata est semper illos intravit pannos utique tinctos?* Qui cum haeo 
viderunt et audierunt, satis consternati, cum omnibus admirabantur quae 
viderunt et audierunt.” Compare Paul. Diac. Vita 24; Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 42. 

2 Had Gregory, then, never heard how Constantine had brought to 
Constantinople the bodies of SS. Andrew, Luke, and Timothy ? (Hieron. Contra 
Vigilant . 5 ; Procop. De A ed. i. 4.) Surely he must have been acquainted with 
the history of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Byzantium. And what of 
his own alleged transportation of the relics of SS. Andrew and Luke ? 
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consideration of this question will bring this chapter on Gregory’s 
life and work in Rome to a conclusion. 

Now, the panegyrical John, inaccurate here as everywhere 
else, endeavours to exhibit Gregory in the light of a mag- 
nanimous patron of the arts and sciences, and he sketches a 
picture of the Papal court such as might almost have been 
drawn of that of some humanistic Pontiff of .“Renaissance. “ In 
Gregory’s time,” he says, “ Wisdom, as it were, visibly built 
herself a temple in Rome, and the seven arts, like seven 
columns of most precious stones, supported the vestibule of 
the Apostolic See. None of those who attended on the Pope, 
from the least to the greatest, showed the slightest trace of 
barbarism either in speech or attire, but pure Lutinity and the 
use of the ancient toga and trabea preserved the manner of 
the life of Latium in the palace of the Latin Pope .” 1 In 
this remarkable description the Papal circle is represented 
as distinguished by a cultured classical conservatism. The 
liberal arts— grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, ami the rest — are said 
to have been encouraged, and the old classical models carefully 
imitated. And in his predilection for choice Lutinity, this Pontiff 
of the sixth century is portrayed as outrivalling his fifteenth- 
century successors. Such a picture of classical elegance and 
refinement in an age of almost universal barbarism is too 
startling to be passed over without more critical examination, 
and we are bound to inquire whether the outline is correctly 
drawn, and whether the colouring is true. 

Now, Gregory of Tours, who was himself a contemporary of 
his namesake of Rome, in the preface to his JIhtort/, makes a 

1 Job, IMao. Vila H. IB, 14 : “ Tuna rerum HapionMa Eornao sib! tomplum 
vkibUikir quodammodo fabriaabat, at iwptempUtiibuH artibua, valuti column! « 
nobiliuHimorum totidam lapidum, apostoliaao wad in atrium fuldobttt. Hu Huh 
pontifld famuiantium, a mlnimo unque ad maximum, barhamm quodUbot in 
Hormono veil habit u pruoforobut, Had togata, quiritum more, sou trabmvta 
Latiuitan tmum Latium in ipno Latlati palatio nlnguiaritar obtinabat, Hofio- 
ruoront ibi divormrum artium studia, at qul vat nanatimonia vol prudantia 
forfcu aarebat, mo ipsius iudieio aubaiatendi comm pontifloo ftdudam non 
hatabat. AraoBHobanfcur pontifloalibu# profundi* oonttllil* prudontoa viri, quo* 
porhibui, potiiw quam potent**; at pauper* phiioHOphia intrhiHOcuH quid 
potlurt aut potifwlmum in unoquoquo nogotio wjquondum puUrutur arti* 
ildoiritt argumantatioiiibuH rationabiUtar inquirente, divoa inertia, quae mode 
m da mpkintibus pari aorte uldudtur, prao oubiauli fori bun dospkmbilia 
romanobat.” 
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very melancholy statement about the culture of he* time. « T 
cultivation of loiters,” lie says, ** in disappearing or rati 
perishing in tin* cities of Haul Koi u single grammarian skit] 
in dialectics cun ho found to describe the general course 
events, whether in prose or in verse, Whereat tn?uty oft 
lament, saying , 1 Alas for our age ! for the -dudy of literature l 
l wished among us, and the man is no longer to be found w 
can commit to writing the events of the time 1* '* 1 This lame 
the truth of which is abundantly illustrated by the prose 
Gregory hiuimdf, m well ns by the doggerel **f Koritmuitut, t 
poet of the period, applies no doubt in the first isiatmu't* to t 
statu of culture in think There are, howtner, aiiflicient im 
cations that it might have Uum uttered with equal I rut It m 
tlm decay of learning in Home ; and from the writings of Ho 
Orogory Ititnmdf we learn several details which go to slu 
that tho study of letters tit the Eternal t'ity bad reached l 
lowest ebb. We gather, for instance, that of all tlm seitmo 
that of medicine alone flourished , 4 Of the other arts was tic 
nothing. The old schools of grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, m 
jurisprudence, which hud formerly hern endowed by the Hta 
were in nil probiibility broken up. tJregory* nl least, m 
not a wunl about them, nor in his tetters do wo got n mtig 
mention of any Human professor or man of learning, Th 
classical literature win any longer fditdtcd seems unlike! 
(iregory himself had l*nm the foremost scholar of tiis time, y 
while even hi* namesake of T mm shows some nct{uiuuUft 
with Virgil, Pliny, Hulhisl, ami Aldus ttaltitt*, utid wJiilu w 
Furttmatn* sometimes echoes the ltoman jmits, tlm writings 
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into Latin . 1 * The groat classical libraries seem to have been 
either closed or destroyed. The scanty collections which were 
being gradually formed in the Lateran and some of the churches 
wore miserably defective even in works connected with theology. 
For instance, not a single copy of the writings of St. Ironaeus, a 
or of the acts and canons of the Second General Council of Con- 
stantinople , 8 was to be found in Home. Even the Acts of the Saints 
were not discoverable in the libraries of the Church, Hence, 
when Eulogius of Alexandria requested Gregory to send him a 
copy of The Acts of all the Martyrs, compiled by Eusebius, 
Gregory replied that ho had never heard of the work. “ For 
besides what is contained about the acts of the holy martyrs in 
the books of the same Eusebius, I am not aware of any collec- 
tions in the archives of the Roman Church, or in tho libraries 
of tho city, unless it be a small collection contained in a siuglo 
volume. We have, indeed, tho names of almost all tho martyrs, 
with their passions assigned to particular days, collected in one 
volume, and on each of these days wo celebrate mass in their 
honour. Yet the volume does not say who each martyr was, or 
how he suffered ; only tho name together with tho place and day 
of martyrdom is recorded .” 1 

To represent this stagnant, already mediaeval city as a 
temple of wisdom and palace of the arts is obviously ridiculous.® 
Xf Gregory’s Letters tell us anything at all, they show us plainly 
that classicism in Rome was utterly extinguished ; that litera- 
ture, art, and culture were dead and buried ; that the only liberal 
study which survived was that which concerned the deve- 
lopment of the doctrine and traditions of tho Church. That 

1 Grog. Epp. I. 28 ; vli. 27 ; x. 14, 21, For a caw of forgery, boo Epp. 
*1. 56. 

« Ibid. xi. 40. 3 * * * * Ibid. vli. 81. 

« Ibid. vlll. 28. 80 Pop© Qelafdu* forbade tit© legend* of »alnt* to 

bo road in ohurohaH, bceamo they wore *<> mttdom authentic. On tho bearing 

of Gregory’* letter on the question of the origin of the Roman Martyrology, 
seo the Benedictine Life Hi. 12, §§ 7, 8. 

» Baronina ad an. 680 give# two letter#, one from Pope Agatho to the 

Krapror* at Conatantinoplo, the other from bishop amtemblod in Council at 
Borne, both of which apeak of the utter deoay of culture in Borne, by reason 
of the oonatant warfare with the barbarians. Wo havo every reaaon to think 
that a similar oauxo produced a similar effect in Gregory’* time. In none 
of Gregory’* letter* 1* there any mention of any profotewr or of any aehool of 

learning. 
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tlrugory himmdf, moreover, \\*m perfectly content with il 
atate of affairs, that he neither wished nor attempted in rvr; 
the iindimt cksme&l culture, umy Im dnmn without dtflirttl 
from Inn recorded sentiments am! even from the admin dons 

his laudatory biographer* 

Those who endeavour in defend litvgnry m a friend 
secular learning, roly fur their proof itmmly *m a passage 
the Uommentary on the First of Kings, attributed In hli jn 
Tho author of the paragraph writes m follows; 1 " Although t 
learning ti* l hi <»htmn«d frntu secular luniks in 1**4 dirts*! 
kmetieml to the aaisita in their spiritual euntlki, yet, when il 
united to the study of Holy Scripture, men attain to a proton u* 
knowledge of Scripture itself, The liberal art** ought, thorcfu 
to l*o cultivated, in order Unit «rn may gain through tlmi 
moro tmmimto know lwljjo of t*mr<* Word, fhtt tlm evil apir 
ox pel tlin desire lor learning f mm the hearts of some, u» t 
intent that* being destitute of secular ktmwhdge, they may 
mtablw to mieli tlm loftier heights of spiritual knowledge. I 
thu devils know well ilmt by wntmnlmm* will* amnbir him 
turn wo art* helped in sacred kuuwltdgo/* The author goes 
to allow l*uw that Muses, liia iali, ami St, fhitil were gifted w\ 
spiritual perception in n pre eminent degree, lw$tti#e they It 
laid a sound founds* ihm in a g*»d secular education, And 
concludes : " If we urn ignorant «*f profane science, we are mini 
to jttmetriiie the depth of the Kitcred Word." Now, if it ecu 
I hi shown that the author of this extract wm i) regot y iiiftt#ti 
we could m»t avoid the conclusion that the i'ojm approved *4 
Hooulxir education, provided that it wm strictly mtkardt tinted 
the nt tidy of theology* I Tifortunately, however* the t Vumnefttii 
on Kings is the work, certainly not of t#regory, but either 
Claudius, who in known to have mi*r«?pm*i’-fit«d t#feg«r 
sentiments, or nke, m in more pr«haf4o, of mane later %tri 
unknown,® The extract accordingly proven tiottdng whatsucv 
And if we wish to discover tiregur y s upinmn «f tiie h\mt%\ ar 
we ttittat *MH*k for il only m mich of Ina writings m am gtiiini 
laiyotnl dkpnte, 

Tn Imgiti with, then, we get, tot it were, \\ nidediglii 
Otvgnry a mnlitmmU, m the introdmiiot* t« h m h%f* */ 

1 $Cr§* t ta Pfimum %. v, *%p. m | ?» 

1 N««3f P f pp !t*|, t'Ci 
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limi'diet. Hero, after relating how that saint was sent to Rome 
to acquire a liberal education, Gregory continues thus: “But 
when ho saw that many of tho students rushed headlong into 
vice, he withdrew from tho world he had just entered, lost, in 
acquiring worldly knowledge, he might also fall down the same 
terrific precipice. Despising, therefore, the study of letters, ho 
desired only to please God by a holy life. Accordingly, I10 
departed from Rome, skilfully ignorant and wisely unlearned." 1 
Tho concluding sentence certainly does not prove that Gregory 
discountenanced secular studies, but it could scarcely have 
been uttered by one who was enthusiastic in their defence, nor 
even by one who (like the pseudo-Gregory just quoted) taught 
publicly that disinclination for learning was a temptation of 
the devil. If, however, there still remains a doubt as to his 
mind on this question, the famous letter to Dcsiderius bishop 
of Vienne, ought to set it at rest. 

This Dcsiderius was one of the few men of culture left 
in Gaul, and one, moreover, who took a keen and practical 
interest in the promotion of education, lie even ventured 
to give lectures himself on grammar and to read the poets to 
the young men of his cathedral town. The report of these 
doings came at length to Romo, filling Gregory with amazement 
and even horror. “A report has reached mo,” he wrote to 
Dusiderius, 3 "a report which I cannot mention without a blush, 
Unit you are lecturing on profane literature to certain friends ; 
whereat I am filled with such grief and vehement disgust that 
my former opinion of you has boon turned to mourning and 
sorrow. For tho same mouth cannot sing the praises of Jupiter 
and the praises of Christ. Consider yourself how offensive, 
how abominable a thing it is for a bishop to recite versos which 
are unfit to bo recited even by a religious layman. ... If, 
hereafter, it shall be clearly established that the information 
1 received was false, and that you are not applying yourself to 
the idle vanities of secular literature, I shall render thanks to 
God, who has not allowed your heart to be polluted by the 
blasphemous praises of unspeakable men.” 

* iht% Dial, 11 Prolog, : .** Bel enter nemoto at n&pfantor indoatm” CL 
ilrfi. i'mt. ill. Cl; 44 Cum HIM (no, «&pUmtlbu«) labowmdum ant, ut Hapfontluii, 
ittulti fltwit* atultun «aplantlam dwwrant, et mpiemtom IM atultitiam 
dtettnl.** Tit b Imd however in dofaiwiMo m an application of l Cor. I. 

* Crog, llpp* xl HI. 
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It is impossible to explain away language such as this. 
Even John the Deacon, who did his best to make Gregory 
appear the most enlightened of Popes, was forced to recognize 
that the sentiments here expressed were unfavourable to secular 
studies. Indeed, he even tells us that “Gregory forbade all 
bishops to read pagan literature ” 1 — a statement, it is true, which 
is probably only an inaccurate inference from the letter to 
Desiderius, but which, nevertheless, correctly indicates the 
direction in which Gregory’s influence was exerted. In the 
opinion of the greatest of the Popes it was unseemly even for 
laymen to devote themselves to the humane sciences; for 
bishops to do so was a grave scandal. Prom this conclusion 
there seems to be no escape. 

In Gregory’s defence, however, there are, perhaps, a few 
considerations which should in fairness be brought forward. In 
the first place — if this, indeed, is any excuse — his language may 
be paralleled from the writings of other men of letters, both in 
his own time and later. Thus Gregory of Tours, when referring 
to Jerome’s punishment for reading Cicero and Virgil, writes : 
“We ought therefore to write and speak only such things as 
may edify the Church of God, and with a holy instruction may 
render fruitful in the knowledge of the perfect faith minds 
which have hitherto been uncultivated. We must not record 
deceitful fables, we must not follow a philosophy which is at 
enmity with God, lest by the judgment of God we fall into the 
condemnation of eternal death.” 2 3 Alcuin, again, in the eighth 
century, is reported to have said to his pupils : “ The sacred 
poets are sufficient for you, and there is no reason why you 
should be polluted with the impure eloquence of Virgil .” 8 
And Lancfranc, who led the revival of learning in the eleventh 
century, wrote in answer to a friend : “ You have sent me for 
solution some questions on secular literature, but it is unbecom- 
ing for a bishop to be occupied with such studies. Formerly I 
spent the days of my youth in these things, but when I under- 
took the pastoral office I determined to renounce them .” 4 If 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 33 : “ Omnes omnino pontificos a lectione librorum 
gentilium Gregorius inhibebat.” 

2 Greg. Tur. Mirac. Prooem. 

3 Mabillon AA. SS . Ord. S. Bened. v. p. 156. 

* Ibid . saec. iii. Partil. Praef. iv. § 42, p. xxvii. 
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Gregory thought wrongly, wo must at leant admit that ho did 
so in good company. 

Again, Gregory’s attitude is largely accounted for liy his con- 
viction that the end of the world was close at hand . 1 * * * * “ As iirmly 
as the octogenarian believes that his life is drawing to its close, 
so iirmly did Gregory believe that the world was near its end.” 
The desolation of Italy by the Lombards, the ravages of the 
terrible hux inyuinaria , the convulsions of nature, the dis- 
organization of society, -all seemed to him to bo but prognosti- 
cations of the approach of the final crisis. The future had 
dwindled to a span. What folly, then, to spend the precious 
moments in poring over the literature of a dissolute paganism I 
What madness to linger in the thought of the classic past, 
when the footstep of the avenger was even now sounding at 
the gates ! Prayer and penitence and study of the Scriptures 
seemed to Gregory to ho tho only fitting occupation for 
leisured Christians in these last days. 

Again, it is not unlikely that Gregory had good reason for 
believing that the old literature exorcised an unhealthy influence 
on the minds of sixth-century students . 9 It was scarcely 
possible for a scholar of this time to study the classics in tho 
modern spirit of detachment, admiring their literary qualities, 
without being affected by the sentiments which they expressed. 
And there was doubtless a real danger that those pagan senti- 
ments, clothed in such perfect literary form, might take root 
in the minds of susceptible Christian readers. If, then, a 
philosopher like Plato could banish from his idoal Itopublic 
even tho masterpieces of Greek poetry, wo can scarcely blame 
a Christian moralist for discountenancing the study of such 
authors as Horace, Ovid, and Martial. Moreover, it must not 
he forgotten that, even in the sixth century, paganism was 
hardly dead. In many of the country districts the old deities 
were still worshipped ; and even where this was not tho case, 
men nevertheless regarded them, not yet as myths, us more 
creations of the poetic imagination, but as real existences, as 
demons, spirits of evil, who were still capable of perverting 

1 Kir ( IrvRury'H belief, sen IHttL v, 41 ; Ham, in Eu, 1.8; iv. 8; Eyp. lib 

SR*. «l ; iv. US, 44 ; v. 44 ; vil. U0; 1*. USS, 38U ; xi. 87. 

5 Thu inllucnmi of jingim liUtraiura on tlm imagination in iitriitinuly 

|*y Uafttlan. Cullut. xiv, 1U. Moo tho emnmuntary of Uaxauuo, in he. 

Vut„ I. V 
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those who in any way paid them homage. If this belief be 
taken into account, we shall no longer find much difficultj 
in comprehending the tone of Gregory’s letter to Desiderius 
It was, indeed, scarcely proper that a bishop should preach God 
in his cathedral, and recite poems in praise of demons in his 
lecture-room. “The same mouth cannot sing the praises oi 
Jupiter and the praises of Christ.” 

It seems, then, that while we cannot acquit Gregory of the 
charge of being hostile to secular learning, there are yet reasons 
which may lead us to mitigate our condemnation. At any rate, 
his hostility was not inspired by mere barbarous dislike oi 
knowledge as such. Tor theological learning at least he had a 
profound respect. “In the priest’s vestments,” he writes , 3 
“ gold is prominent, to show that he ought to shine forth con- 
spicuously in understanding and wisdom.” “We ought by 
reading to acquire within ourselves a measure of God’s Spirit, 
which, if need arise, we may hereafter manifest by suffering .” 2 
In more than one of his letters he impresses on his clergy the 
duty of studying the Scriptures and the Tathers, and his eccle- 
siastical appointments were often determined by the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates in this regard. His own theological 
attainments were considerable. His knowledge of Scripture 
was profound, as also was his knowledge of the writings ol 
Augustine. He unsparingly devoted time and thought to the 
exposition and development of dogma, and he “ contributed 
more than any one person that can be named to fix the form 
and tone of mediaeval religious thought.” Nevertheless, in 
consequence of his repudiation of classical literature, Gregory 
came to be regarded comparatively early as the very type of a 
Yandal and a Goth. Thus in the twelfth century John oi 
Salisbury declares that “this most holy doctor Gregory, who 
watered and inebriated the whole Church with the honied 
showers of his preaching,” not only banished from his court 
the study of astrology ( mathesin ), but also, “according tc 
the tradition handed down by our ancestors,” committed to the 
flames the contents of the libraries on the Palatine and the 

1 Greg. Ejpp. i. 24. 

2 Ibid. ii. 50. Compare Mor. i. 45: “Nulla est scientia, si utilitaterc 
pietatis non habet, quia dum bona cognita exsequi negligit, sese ad iudicium 
arotius stringit. Et valde inutilis est pietas, si scientiae diseretione caret, 
quia dum nulla hanc scientia illuminat, quomodo misereatur ignorat.” 
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Capitol, in order to ensure the exclusive study of the Scriptures . 1 
A yet later tradition adds that the Pope showed special 
animosity against the works of Cicero and Livy, causing all 
copies he could get hold of to be burnt or suppressed. These 
stories, however, we may confidently reject. Gregory, it is 
true, was no lover of classical literature ; but there is no evi- 
dence that he desired to suppress it altogether. And even had 
he possessed the wish to do so, he would scarcely have had the 
power. The libraries were not the property of the Pope, but of 
the Emperor, and we cannot believe that the latter would have 
sanctioned their destruction. Moreover, had Gregory really dis- 
tinguished himself by such an act of vandalism, it is scarcely 
possible that even so unblushing a panegyrist as John the 
Deacon could have held him up to admiration as a patron of 
the humanities. It appears, therefore, that the libellous tradi- 
tion became current some time after the ninth century, but, 
whether early or late, it is almost certainly without foundation. 

Similar arguments may be advanced against another legend 
put into circulation by an ignorant Dominican friar of Orvieto 
in the fourteenth century , 2 to the effect that Gregory mutilated 
the statues of Eome. It was also said that he destroyed ancient 
buildings. Platina, in the fifteenth century, repeats these 
charges, but unhesitatingly rejects them 3 : “We ought not to 
suffer Gregory to be censured by a few ignorant men, as if the 
ancient stately buildings were demolished by his order, upon 
this pretence which they make for him, lest strangers coming 
out of devotion to Eome should less regard the consecrated 
places and spend all their gaze upon triumphal arches and 
monuments of antiquity. ISTo reproach can justly be fastened 
on this great Bishop, especially considering that he was a native 
of the city, and one to whom, next after God, his country was 
most dear, even above his life.” Again, respecting the statues, 
he says : “ Some tell us that (Pope) Sabinian was, at the insti- 
gation of some Eomans, thus highly incensed against Gregory, 
because he had mutilated and thrown down the statues of the 
ancients which had been set up throughout the city ; but this 
is a charge as dissonant from truth as that of his demolishing 

1 Joh. Salisb. Polycrat. ii. 26 ; viii. 19. 

2 Leonis Urbevetani Chronicon. 

3 See Platina Lives of Gregory and Sabinian . 
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the old fabrics, concerning which we have spoken in his Life 
and considering the antiquity of these statues, and the casual- 
ties which might befall them, and the designs which men’s 
covetousness or animosity might have upon them, it is fairlj 
probable that they might be mangled or lost, without Gregory’s 
being at all concerned therein.” With the opinion of this 
fifteenth-century biographer, the judgment of modern historians 
is in complete accord. 

In conclusion, it remains to show how far Gregory’s con 
tempt for secular culture and literature is reflected in the styli 
and composition of his own writings. 

How, in the dedicatory letter prefixed to the Magru 
Moralia there occurs a celebrated passage which has a bearin| 
on this question. 1 “ In looking through this work,” he writes 
“ do not expect to find the foliage of eloquence, for by the sacres 
Oracles commentators are expressly debarred from the frivolity 
of barren wordiness, in that it is forbidden to plant a grove h 
the temple of God. Besides, we all know that whenever tb 
stalks of corn are too luxuriant in leaves, the ears are deficien 
in grain. It is for this reason that I have disdained to observ 
the rules of composition which the teachers of secular learning 
recommend. As this very letter shows, I do not attempt t 
avoid the collision of words called ‘ metacism,’ 2 or the obscuritr 
of barbarians. I do not care to observe the position, force, 0 
government of prepositions, for I think it absolutely intolerabl 
to fetter the words of the Divine Oracle by the rules of Donatuf 
Nor have these rules been observed by the translators of an; 
authorized version of the Holy Scriptures.” 

After such an exordium we should naturally expect to fin 
that Gregory’s prose style was scarcely more cultivated tha 
that of his namesake of Tours. The latter writer was also ver 
sensible of his literary deficiencies. “I ask pardon of m 
readers,” he writes, “if I shall have violated in letters or i 
syllables the rules of grammar, with which I am not th< 
roughly acquainted.” 3 And again, “ I ask the indulgence of m 
readers, for I have not been trained in the study of grammar < 

1 Greg. Epp. v. 53a, § 5. 

2 Metacism is either the collision of ms, or the letter m at the end of a wo: 
followed by a vowel at the beginning of the next. See Du Cange in voc. 

3 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. Proleg. 
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instructed in the polite literature of secular authors.” 1 In the 
caso of this Bishop of Tours there is certainly good reason for 
such apology. His Latinity is exceedingly corrupt. As ho so 
frankly confesses, ho is constantly transgressing the rules of 
grammar, both with regal'd to the genders of words and the use 
of propositions. The accusative absolute is frequently used 
for the ablative ; the force of particular conjunctions is often 
lost or changed from the classical use. He is unsound on his 
moods ami tenses. His stylo is utterly unpolished, rough, and 
often obscure. And his narrative of events is extremely con- 
fused and ill-arranged. 

Those who look to find similar grammatical chaos in the 
writings of the Roman Gregory will be agreeably disappointed. 
His stylo, it is true, has been affected by the prevailing bar- 
barism. He modelled himself on Augustine, but he was no loss 
inferior to Augustine than his contemporary Fortunatus was to 
Ausonius. The construction of his sentences is often clumsy 
and involved. The natural order of words is frequently tam- 
pered with, certainly without any advantage in euphony or 
force. The words themselves are sometimes undassieal, or 
used in an undassieal sense or with undassieal constructions 
But in admitting all this we have said the worst that can ho 
said. Gregory’s style is simple and unartificial, but still idio- 
matic and generally grammatical. Ho expresses his moaning 
with clearness and point Often his language is dignified and 
impressive ; sometimes, in moments of passion or excite- 
ment, it rises even to eloquence. Sound sense and good 
feeling are the characteristics of his writings. His allusion to 
the rules of Donates, then, must not he interpreted quite 
literally. It represents nothing more than a general protest 
against that pedantic grammatical criticism which was affected 
by the “ philosophizing rhetoricians ’’ of the Gallic schools. 
And wo may indeed be thankful that Gregory was content to 
forego the parade of learning for the sake of explaining his 
views in a style and language which practical men could 
understand and appreciate. 

Gregory’s letters, mom than eight hundred in number, are 
of inestimable value for the history of this period. In thorn wo 
find ctmtonqtorary life portrayed with lucidity and faithfulness. 
* drug, Tur. YUav Pair, II ; of. Xk Okr* Qmifm* ; Mime , IL 4* 
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TUB I’ATUIMONY OK ST. I’ETKR. TUB DIALOGUES ' 

One of the. most surprising of Gregory’s qualities is his romark- 
ablo power of absorbing himself in the most divergent interests 
and concerns, and of acting at the same time different parts, 
which in a single individual seem usually to bo incompatible. 
Ilia character, simple though if is in some respects, is novorfho- 
leaa many-sided, and he puts forth his energies in many diverse 
directions. Indeed, the facility with which ho passes from one 
sphere of activity into another ijuite opposite one is sometimes 
positively Ixswildering. Ho appears before us now as a simple- 
hearted priest, again as an accomplished courtier, again as a 
military oxjHirt, again as an eloquent preacher of penitence, 
again as a lawyer of singular acumen. At one moment ho is 
the ardent patriot, scheming, planning, treating with kings and 
Emperors, shaping affairs with the skill and judgment of a 
veteran politician ; the next ho is metamorphosed into the shy 
recluse, engrossed in tracing out the mystic meanings which 
lurk beneath the text of Scripture. Now ho appears as tho 
shrewd man of business, the practical man with a knowledge 
of finance and a talent for tho management of estates, a man 
whom neither dishonest agents nor plausible tenants can take 
in or deceive ; again wo see in him tho superstitious monk, tho 
collector of relics, the devout compiler of the legends of Italian 
saints, the firm believer in miracles and portents and diabolic 
apparitions. The combination in this ono man of such diverse 
and even contradictory qualities is not a little remarkable ; and 
it is in eider to emphasize and illustrate the peculiarity that I 
propose to deal in the present chapter with two such disconnected 
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several massae formed a patrimony, and the whole body of the 
patrimonies together was known as the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Por convenience of enumeration, the patrimonial estates may 
be distinguished into three groups — the Italian patrimonies; 
those in the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica ; and the 
extra-Italian patrimonies in Dalmatia, Gaul, and Africa. 

(a) The Italian patrimonies. In the north the Homan 
Church owned lands in the neighbourhood of Ravenna , 1 together 
with some trifling possessions in Liguria . 2 Formerly she had 
also possessed territory in the Cottian Alps, but this had been 
lost at the time of the Lombard invasion . 3 In Central Italy 
there were estates in the province of Samnium , 4 and in the old 
Sabine country near Norma , 5 and in the region of Tivoli . 6 In 
Rome itself the Pope was landlord of extensive house and 
garden property, which, even in the seventh century, must have 
been valuable . 7 The district between the Yia Appia and the 
sea, as far as the Yia Latina, which went by the name of the 
Patrimonium Appiae , 8 and a tract on the right bank of the Tiber, 
called the Patrimonium Tusciae , 9 also belonged to the Roman 
Church. These estates in the neighbourhood of Rome were 
mostly cultivated as olive plantations, and we have already 
noticed how a portion of the Patrimonium Appiae — the massa 
called Aquae Salviae — was granted by Gregory to the Basilica 
of St. Paul to maintain the lights . 10 In Latium, again, there 
was some territory near Minturnae . 11 But the most impor- 
tant of the Italian patrimonies was undoubtedly that of 
Campania, where the Roman Church had large possessions in 
the neighbourhood of Naples. A letter of Gregory’s to the 
troops in Naples has even led to the conjecture that this 
town itself belonged to the Campanian Patrimony; but this 
is most improbable . 12 It seems, however, that the little islands 

I Greg. Ejpp. v. 25. * 2 Ibid. xi. 6. 

3 Paul. Diac. H. L. vi. 28 ; Lib. Pont . Vita Johaimis VII . 

4 Greg. Epp. ix. 43, 194. 5 Ibid. xiii. 38. 6 Ibid. iii. 21. 

7 Ibid. ii. 10 ; iii. 17. 8 Ibid. xiv. 14. 9 Ibid. ix. 96. 

10 Ibid. xiv. 14. Cf. the inscr, ap. Migne P. L. Ixxv. p. 482. 

II Greg. Epp. ix. 87. 

12 Ibid. ii. 34. That Naples itself did not belong to the Patrimony may 
be concluded from the following considerations : . (1) Gregory’s letter was 
written to the soldiers, not to the people of Naples. (2) Gregory appeals to 
their loyalty to the State, but says nothing about the Church. (3) In no 
other letter does Gregory hint at any claim of his Church to own Naples. It 
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them numbers of captives whom he had taken in his wars on 
the Eoman frontier; Innocent the Prefect of Africa likewise 
showed himself friendly ; and Gregory wrote to thank them 
both for their zeal in “ feeding the flock of the blessed Apostle 
Peter .” 1 These three patrimonies seem to have been the only 
ones outside of Italy and the islands. In Spain and in the 
East the Eoman Church at this time appears to have owned no 
possessions. 

This vast property was not all of it cultivated directly by 
the Church. Portions of it were leased by a contract called 
emphyteusis, by which the beneficial ownership of the property 
was transferred to another in consideration of a fixed rent. The 
term of such leases was usually for the life of one tenant and 
two specified heirs; though occasionally, when the property 
was worthless and incapable of improvement, the lease was 
granted in perpetuity. Gregory tells us that many people 
came to Eome desiring to secure leases of estates and islands 
belonging to the Church; but they were only granted under 
severe restrictions, and when such grant was clearly for the 
benefit of the Church . 2 To the Imperial recruiting officers 
( scribones ), on account of their bad reputation, such leases were 
invariably refused . 3 

The greater part of the Patrimony, however, was cultivated 
in the direct interests of the Church and by her own agents. 
The general supervision devolved upon the Pope, and the 
management of the separate patrimonies in Sicily, Campania, 
and elsewhere was confided to officials who were appointed 
by him and could be removed at his pleasure. A closer 
examination of the organization of the patrimonies will show 
how great was the responsibility which rested upon the Papal 
landlord, and how unceasing and severe was the tax imposed 
thereby on his time and patience. 

The management of each patrimony was carried on through 
agents of various grades of rank and distinct duties and 
functions. The supreme government of each was committed to 
an official specially commissioned for the purpose, who bore 
the title of Sector of the Patrimony. Such, for instance, was 
the famous Peter the Subdeacon, of Sicily, to whom many of 

1 Greg. Egp. i. 73; x. 16. 2 Ibid . i. 70; cf. ix. 125. 

3 Ibid. ix. 78. 
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worth quoting, as indicating the extent of the administrative 
powers of the Itoman agent . 1 “Wo would have you know that 
we have thought lit to place you under the care of our defensor. 
Wo therefore charge you to yield an ungrudging obedience to 
such commands as ho shall see lit to give you for promoting the 
interests of tho Church. If any attempt to be disobedient or 
contumacious, wo have given him tho power of punishing thorn 
severely. We have also directed him to recover for tho 
property of the Church, carefully, vigorously, and promptly, all 
runaway slaves and all land which has been unjustly oeoupied 
by any one. We further inform you that he has been charged 
upon his peril not to venture, on any pretext whatsovor, to 
seize unjustly or by force tho property of others.” The agents 
wore compelled to keep strict accounts of all payments and 
receipts (Him rationum), which wore brought or sent to Homo 
for inspection at tho end of each indiction. When these 
accounts proved unsatisfactory, the stewards themselves were 
sometimes summoned in person to explain matters . 11 

Besides managing tho estates, dispensing charity , 11 and 
protecting tho poor and oppressed , 1 the Papal rectors and 
defensors wore often charged by Gregory with a variety of 
duties connected with the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Thus wo find them commissioned to take measures for the 
filling up of vacant bishoprics,® to provide for tho welfare of tho 
churches and monasteries,® to rectify abuses in churches, 
monasteries, and hospitals , 7 to act against heretics , 8 to arrange 
for the holding of local synods , 0 to enforce discipline and punish 
offenders . 10 Even bishops themselves were subject to tlioir 
supervision, “We are sending our Ohartulary Hadrian," writes 
Gregory, on one occasion , 11 “ to manage tho Patrimony of our 

I Greg. Epp. lx. 80. 2 Ibid. 11. 22. 

» Ibid. 1. 18, 44, 48, 84, 06; li. 8, 81 ; ill. 66 ; lv. 48 ; v. 68 ; vl. 4, oto. 

‘ Ibid. i. CO; ill. 6, 8, 0; v. 82; vil. 10, 41; vlli. 28; lx. 80, 108, 200; xl. 
68, oto. 

‘ Ibid. 1. 18 ; III. 22, 86, 80 ; v. 0, 20, 28 ; vll. 88 ; lx. 142. 

• Ibid. 1. 67 ; v. 28; vlli. 28; lx. 170, 172. 

» mi. 1. 89, 40, 48, 60, (50; v. 38; ix. 120; xlv. 2. 

• Ibid. 11. 46 ; viii. 28. 9 Ibid. 1. 82. 

'* Ibid. i. 82; 11. 22; ill. 1, 27, 40; iv. 6; v, 4, 28, 82; x. 4 ; xl. 68. 

II Ibid. xili. 22. So again, Fetor, Hector of Campania, was ordered to 
reconcile Fostus bishop of Capua, to hit) disaffected clergy (ibid. Ill, 34); 
SabiuuH, Itootor of Bruttii, was commissioned to settle a dispute between tho 
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brings an action against any of the clergy, you set aside the bishops 
and compel the clergy to appear before your tribunal. If this 
is really the case, such conduct is highly improper, and we 
therefore charge you, by the authority of this document, not to 
venture to do such a thing again. If any one brings an action 
against any ecclesiastic, he should go to the bishop and ask 
him either to try the matter himself or else to appoint judges 
to try it, or, if it is a case for arbitration, to make such arrange- 
ments as will compel the parties interested to choose arbitrators. 
If, however, any ecclesiastic or layman has a suit against a 
bishop, then you ought to interpose with a view to either trying 
the case yourself or inducing them to choose arbitrators. If 
you do not respect the rightful jurisdiction of every bishop, 
you are doing nothing but destroy that ecclesiastical order 
which it is your special duty to maintain.” Similarly the Pope 
was most anxious that his agents should not interfere to defeat 
the interests of public justice as administered by the secular 
officers. “ We have been informed ” — so he wrote to Eomanus 1 
— “that certain persons of very little discretion desire to 
involve us in the dangers to which their own pride has exposed 
them, and to obtain such protection from the officials of the 
Church as would make the officials themselves responsible for 
their offences. I therefore admonish you by this present 
document, and through you I admonish our brother and fellow- 
bishop, the Lord J ohn (of Syracuse), and all others whom it may 
concern, that whether letters come from us on the subject or 
not, the assistance of the Church should be vouchsafed to people 
with great precaution, so that, if any persons be involved in 
charges of peculation against the State, we may not seem to be 
defending them in defiance of justice; lest, by indiscreetly 
endeavouring to protect them, we should transfer to ourselves 
the ill fame of the culprits. So far as is consistent with the 
duty of the Church, succour those you can by advice and 
intercessions ; but do it in such a way that, while you help 
them, you may not defile the reputation of the Holy 
Church.” 

1 Greg. Epp. ix. 79. Of. iii. 5: “Si in iudiciis laicorum privilegia tarbare 
non cupimns, ita eis praeiudicantibus moderata te volnmus anctoritate resis- 
tere. Violentos namque laicos coeroere non contra leges est agere, sed legi 
ferre subsidium.’ , 
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Below the actionarii came the Conductores or farmers, who 
leased the lands of the Church, saw that they were properly 
cultivated, collected the produce, and were responsible to the 
Roman agents for the rents, which were partly in money and 
partly in kind. As a class they were an unprincipled and 
dishonest set of men, and their cruel and oppressive exactions 
on the tenants called forth, as we shall see, on more than one 
occasion, the hot indignation of Gregory. 

Lastly, there was the Familia of the Church, consisting of 
two classes — the Coloni or Rustici, who cultivated the soil ; and 
the Slaves of the Church. The coloni were serfs attached to the 
soil. They could not remove from the estate on which they 
were settled without permission of the landlord, nor could they 
marry outside it. They possessed private property, but, since 
that property was regarded by the landlord as security for the 
rent, they could not alienate any portion of it without his 
consent. In legal actions, moreover, they could only be repre- 
sented by the landlord ; and they could be punished in person 
or property by the landlord at his own discretion. Of the 
sufferings of this class we shall hear more immediately. 

Such, then, was the machinery for managing the estates 
of the Roman Church. The manner of its working will best be 
seen by means of some quotations from Gregory’s letters, which 
throw considerable light on this very obscure subject. 

I have already had occasion to refer incidentally to Peter 
the Subdeacon, the Rector of the wealthy and important 
Patrimony in Sicily. To this man, who seems on the whole to 
have been a person of somewhat feeble character, Gregory, in 
March 591, wrote a letter, laying down clear principles for his 
guidance in the discharge of his rectorial duties. It seems that 
the last rector but one — a layman named Antoninus — had been 
guilty of very sharp practice in his dealings both with the serfs 
of the Church and with neighbouring landowners. Gregory, 
I therefore, wrote to caution Peter against all such dishonest 

proceedings, and to point out the general line of action which 
I he wished him to pursue. 1 

| “It has come to our knowledge that during the last ten 

years, from the time of Antoninus the Defensor to the present 
day, many persons have been unjustly treated by the Roman 
1 Greg. Ejop. i. 89a. 
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especially when, by surrendering a small matter, wo give 
merciful assistance to tho poor and orphan without burdening 
the Church.” 1 For, as ho says elsewhere, “ If with compassion 
and kindness wo help our neighbours in their distress, we shall 
without doubt find the Lord merciful to our prayors.” But to 
continue : — 

“Wo know that many persons complain of the loss of 
slaves. They say that if any man’s slave runs away from his 
master and claims to belong to the Church, the rectors of the 
Church at once receive him as a Church slave, not obtaining 
any legal decision on the subject, but supporting tho assertion 
of tho slave by force. Now this is as displeasing to me as it is 
abhorrent to true justice. Wherefore I desire your Experience 
to redress tho wrong without dolay, wherever you find that 
anything of tho sort has happened. And if there are any slaves 
now belonging to the Church who wore taken from their former 
masters without legal trial, they must he given batik before the 
trial takes place, so that if tho Church can establish a legal 
claim to them, they may be taken from their masters by a 
regular action at law. 

“ Correct all those grievances without fail. For you will be 
a true soldier of the Apostle St. Peter if, in the management of 
his affairs, you are a zealous guardian of the truth, even when 
ho gains nothing by your being so. 

“ If you sue that anything rightfully belongs to the Church, 
never attempt to protect tiro possession of it by force, especially 
as I have made a decree, and confirmed it by an anathema, that 
no titles of ownership a are ever to bo affixed by our Church 
to any land in the city or in the country. Whatever belongs 
rightfully to tho poor ought to be maintained by righteousness, 
lest, if a good object be pursued in a bad way, our just claims 
be convicted of injustice by Almighty Cod. 

“ I pray that the nobles and tho Praetor (of Sicily) may love 
you for your humility, not dread you for your pride. And yet, 
if by any chance you learn that they are acting unjustly to the 
poor, at once exchange your humility for resoluteness. Be 
always submissive to them when they act aright, but oppose 
them boldly when they act amiss. Take care, however, that 
there be no weakness in your humility, and no harshness in the 
1 Grog. Eftt. ix. 48. a Tltuli. 8uo alwvu, ^ taiii. 
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The peasants were accustomed to pay an annual corn-rent. 
Instead of supplying so many pecks of corn, however, they in 
many cases compounded for paying the value of the rent in 
money. This had been the general custom under the Eoman 
Empire, and it was not abandoned by the Eoman Church. But 
unfortunately for the peasants, the corruption of the old Eoman 
officials survived in their ecclesiastical descendants. Thus 
Gregory learned that in times of plenty, when com was cheap, 
the peasants were compelled to pay down more than the value 
of the peck according to the market price. He accordingly 
directed that in future the market price should always be the 
basis of assessment, thereby giving the peasants the benefit of 
the low prices occasioned by abundant harvests. 1 There was, 
moreover, a special tax to cover loss of corn sent to Eome in the 
course of transhipment. With regard to this Gregory ordered 
that if the loss occurred through accidental causes, the peasants 
were to pay, but if it occurred through the neglect or delay of 
the Eoman agents, whose business it was to provide for the 
transhipment, the peasants were not to be held liable for the 
loss, but should have their money returned. 

Another iniquitous practice was reported. On some 
estates of the Sicilian Patrimony, as we have seen, the corn- 
rent was commuted for a money payment. But on other 
estates the peasants were required to supply in kind a pre- 
scribed number of modii of corn. Now, the modius normally 
contained 16 sextarii. The conductores, however, on the pre- 
text of allowing for short measurement, exacted more ; and in one 
instance we hear of as many as 25 sextarii being reckoned to 
the modius, 2 i.e. half as much again over and above the correct 
measure. This extortion Gregory stopped by fixing the modius 
at 18 sextarii, or only 2 sextarii above the normal measure. He 
permitted, however, that an additional trifle might be demanded 
for the provision of the sailors who brought the corn to Eome. 3 

1 “ Cognovimus rusticos ecclesiae vebementer in frumentorum pretiis 
gravari, ita ut instituta summa eis in comparatione abundantiae tempore non 
servetur, et volumus ut iuxta pretia publica omni tempore, sive minus sive 
amplius frumenta nascantur, in eis comparationis mensura teneatur.” 

2 Greg. Epp. xiii. 37. 

3 “Praecipimus ut plus quam decern et octo sextariorum modium nun- 
quam a rusticis ecclesiae frumenta debeant accipi, nisi forte si quid est quod 
nautae iuxta consuetudinem superaccipiunt, quod minui ipsi in navibus 
adtestantur.” 
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Gregory’s kind consideration for the coloni is displayed in 
several other matters. For instance, there was a certain 
tax on land, called burdatio, 1 which was paid by the peasants 
to the Imperial Government, but was apparently collected by 
the ecclesiastical officials. These payments became due three 
times in the year — in January, May, and September. Now, 
Gregory heard that the first paymont seriously inconvenienced 
the peasants, because it was made before they were able to sell 
their produce. Hence, to meet their liabilities, they were com- 
pelled to borrow at an exorbitant rate of interest — sometimes as 
much as 25 per cent. 2 Gregory accordingly gave orders that 
the rector should advance tho money due to the Imperial 
Treasury, allowing tho peasants to repay him by instalments 
at their convenience. 8 Again, tho excessive foes paid by the 
peasants for permission to marry 1 were reduced to tho sum of 
one solidus, or, in tho case of poor persons, to even loss. This 
nuptiale commodum was not to be credited to tho Church, 
but was to bo a perquisite of tho conductoros. Again, any 
eolonus who committed a fault was to bo punished in future, 
not in his property (for then others would suffer for his wrong- 
doing), but in his person. No present was to be received from 
him, unless ho chose to give a small fee to the officer sent to 
execute his punishment. Again, if anything were unjustly 
taken from a peasant by a conductor, it was not only to be 
reclaimed from the conductor, but also (as was not usually done) 
restored to the peasant. Again, if any special supplies were 
necessary beyond what was usual, they wore to be procured, not 
from the peasants, but from strangers. Thus in this very year 
591, bad harvests in Italy made it necessary to order an extra 
supply of corn from Sicily. Gregory directed, however, that 
this was to bo bought from the merchants, and that tho coloni 
were not to bo annoyed by being forced to sell against their 
will. 8 Another small regulation, made at a later time, illus- 
trates Gregory's thoughtfulness. Some of the revenues of tho 
Sicilian Patrimony were collected by the Bishop of Syracuse, 
who had made it a rule to receive the payments only in the 

1 “ Burdatio oat pernio quae, a ruHfclais praemtatur practlii nomine, quod 
Burdam vacant, noBfcri Bottle” (Altesorra). 

2 Greg. Epjh ix. 108. 3 Of. ibid, v. 7. 

* On nuptiae ruHticorum, of. ibid, ix. 128. & Ibid . i. 70. 
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handed over to the peasants in Ml, that they may not be found 
to have paid their tax twice. Moreover, if it be the case that 
40 solidi of his effects remain over and above what will indemnify 
the peasants (which sum you are also said to have by you), we 
direct that they be given to his daughter, to enable her to 
recover her property that she has pawned. We direct also that 
her father’s goblet be restored to her. 

“The Glorious Magister Militum Campanianus has be- 
queathed 12 solidi a year out of the Varonian estate to his 
notary John. This we order you to pay every year without 
any hesitation to the granddaughter of Euplus the conductor, 
although she has received all the movable goods of the said 
Euplus, with the exception of his money. We direct you also 
to give her 25 solidi of his money. 

“ A silver saucer is said to have been pawned for one solidus 
and a cup for 6 solidi. Question Dominicus, the secretary, or 
others who may know about it, and redeem the pledge and 
restore the aforesaid small vessels^ 

“We have to thank your Solicitude,” Gregory continues, 
ironically, “for that, in the business of my brother, after I 
directed you to send him back his money, you have forgotten the 
matter as completely as if the order had proceeded from the 
meanest of your slaves. But now, let — I will not say your 
Experience, but — your Negligence take the trouble to get this 
done. Anything of his which you may find to have been lodged 
with Antoninus, send back with all speed.” 

The letter concludes with these emphatic words : “ Bead all 
these things carefully, and lay aside that cherished negligence 
of yours. Cause my writings which I have addressed to the 
peasants to be read in all the estates, that they may know 
how to protect themselves by my authority against injustice, 
and let the originals or copies thereof be given them. See 
that you carry out all my injunctions to the full; for as 
concerns what I have written to you for the preservation of 
justice my conscience is clear; you are responsible if you 
neglect my words. Eix your thoughts on the terrible Judge 
who is coming, and let that thought make you tremble now 
before His Advent ; lest hereafter you fear Him without avail, 
when at His presence heaven and earth shall tremble. You 
have heard what I wish : take care that you do it.” 
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hundred should be given to the conductoros, one to each of 
them ; and let somo payment bo made on behalf of them ovory 
year. For it is very hard that we should spend GO solidi annually 
on the herdsmen, and should not receive GO denarii from the 
herds themselves. Distribute then, as wo have said, somo of 
the mares among the conductoros, and turn the rest into money. 
As for the herdsmen, place them on the different farms, that 
they may be of somo use in the cultivation of the land. All 
the brazen vessels and utensils, the property of the Church, at 
Syracuse and Palermo, should bo sold before they are entirely 
destroyed from ago.” 

So again, on another occasion, Gregory sent to Pantaleo 
the notary some elaborate directions how to dispose of monies 
accumulated by the fraudulent practices of the conductoros 1 : 
“Wo desire your Experience with all faithfulness and integrity 
— -having the fear of God before your eyes, and remembering the. 
strictness of the blessed Apostle Peter — to make a list through- 
out each estate of poor and indigent peasants, and with the 
money accumulated by fraud to buy and distribute among them 
cows, sheep, anti swine. Whatever the common fund may amount, 
to, first, as l have said, draw up a list, and afterwards take 
pains to distribute to each according to his degree of poverty. 
For I, as the Teacher of the Gentiles doth testify, have all awl 
abound; nor do I seek money, hut reward. Ho act, therefore, 
that in the day of judgment you may show me the fruit of your 
labour in the sorvieo committed to you.” 

To agents who were negligent in the discharge of their 
duties Gregory did not scruple to send very sharp rebukes. 
Thus he wrote to one 3 : “We charged you at your departure 
and afterwards reminded you by letter to look after the poor, 
and send us information about any in your parts whom you 
should learn to bo in want. But in scarcely any ease have you 
troubled yourself to do this.” Even to his favourite Peter, 
the Pope sent more than one cutting reproof. 8 " 1 have learnt 
from the Abbat Martinianus that the building in the Prae- 
torian Monastery is not yet even half completed. If this is 
the case, I can only praise the great diligence of your Expe- 
rience ! But now at least bo admonished ; rouse up, and devote 
all the energy you have to the building of this monastery.” 

1 Urng. Kjtp. xill. 87. 3 Ibid. i. 87. 3 Ibid. ii. !W. 
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A large proportion of the revenues of the Eoman Church 
was expended by Gregory's direction in charity. The patri- 
monies, according to his view, were the estates of the poor, and 
mnst be administered primarily for their advantage. This he 
was never weary of impressing upon his agents, “ I remember,” 
he wrote to one, 1 “ that I have frequently charged you, both by 
letter and by word of mouth, to act as my representative, not 
so much to promote the worldly interests of the Church, as to 
relieve the poor in their distress, and especially to protect them 
from oppression.” His own pleasure in relieving the necessities 
of the deserving is well expressed in a very characteristic letter 
which he sent to a certain Julianus, who had diffidently asked 
for a subvention for his monastery. 2 

“When I received your letter I opened it with pleasure, 
but after I had read it through I folded it up with sorrow. 
For I learnt from it that through modesty you had for long 
concealed from me a circumstance of which you ought to have 
informed me. How it is certain that you can feel but little 
love for a man with whom you are so bashful, and I am much 
grieved to find that you love me less than I thought. But indeed 
you really help me greatly when you take care to provide me 
with opportunities for doing a kindness. Nor ought yon to be 
ashamed of being importunate for alms when you are addressing 
one who has no property of his own, but only administers the 
property of the poor. You ought rather to have pleaded boldly 
with me in the matter, because I am a bishop, even if you did 
not know the love I bear towards you. For seeing that I love 
you deeply, and that I hold the office of steward to the property 
of the poor, I must own that your bashfulness was very blame- 
able. And I reprove you thus strongly, that I may drive away 
utterly this false modesty from your heart, so that in future I 
may be greatly helped by your suggestions in doing acts of 
kindness. We have therefore sent an order to Adrian, Notary 
and Eector of our Patrimony (in Sicily), to pay 10 solidi a year 
to the monastery built by you in the city of Catania ; and we 
trust you will not be offended, because this is not a present 
bestowed on you by us, but a gift from St. Peter the chief of 
the Apostles.” 

A complete list of all Gregory's charities and benefactions 
1 Greg. Egp, i. 53. 2 Ibid. xiii. 23. 
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would fill a moderate-sized volume. The following selection, 
however, will give some idea of their extent and variety ; and 
will also show with what care the Pope acquainted himself 
with the necessities, and took measures for the relief, of even 
the humblest claimants on his bounty. 1 

A poison named Filimuth, who was blind and poor, was 
awarded an annual allowance of 24 pocks of wheat, 12 pocks 
of boans, and 20 docimatao of wine a : two ladies, Palatina 
and Yiviana, who had fallen on evil days, were given each 20 
solidi and 300 pecks of wheat 8 : a certain Pastor, " who labours 
under exceeding weakness of sight, having a wife and two slaves,” 
was presented with 300 pocks of wheat and 300 of beans. 4 To 
an ex-Proctor, Libortinus, who had lost his fortune, Gregory 
sent twenty suits of clothing for his servants— a gift offered with 
the most delicate consideration for the feelings of the ruined 
man : “ I bog that you will not toko the present amiss. For 
anything, however trifling, which is offered from the property 
of St. Peter should be regarded as a groat blessing, seeing that 
ho will have power both to bestow on you greater things, and 
to hold out to you eternal benefits with Almighty God.” 6 A 
bishop named Kcclesius complained that ho suffered from cold 
because he had no winter clothing. Ho Gregory sent him “ a 
cloak with a double nap.” “ One Marcollus, who was doing 
penance in a monastery at Palermo, was supplied with money 
for food, clothes, and bedding, and also with a provision for his 
servant,. 7 An annual pension was awarded to John, a monk, 
who had formerly belonged to the Istrian schismatics B ; to three 
converted Jews 8 ; to a decayed provincial governor, “who is 
suffering from great poverty in Sicily ” 10 ; to an ex-defensor of 
the Church 11 ; to the son of a deceased serf of the Church, who 
had become blind 18 ; to some nuns of Nola, '* who are so poor 
that they cannot afford food and clothes " 18 ; and others. The 

1 Joli. Ditto. Vila ii. 86 write#: '‘Qualltor sane Gregorius per procurators 
«!«U»lttHtieorum p&trimoulorum, velut Argun quldum luinlnosiiudmuK, per totiuu 
tumuli Utltudlnom i.twt pwdanditi Mollioitudiuis oaufou uiroumtulorit, uon ab 
ro fcti.itii.il duxerim penttringeudum." 

« Greg. Em 3 /«<*. i. 87. ’ Ibid. i. 08. 

* Jltid. x. 1*2. * Ibid. xiv. IS : 11 ampliibttUum tunbam.” 

» lldd. i. 18. * mi. vl. 80. 8 Ibid, tv. ill. 

'* Ibid. ii. itH. >» Ibid. ix. 10U. 13 Ibid. iv. 28. 

•■* Ibid. i. 28. 
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confiscated property of a Church, defensor who had died in debt 
to the Church, was given back to his three surviving sons. 1 
One Adeodatus, who had built a house on Church land in 
Campania, and had afterwards suffered losses, had his rent 
reduced by half. 2 To Theodore, his consiliarius, who had no 
servants, Gregory made a present of a Sicilian slave named 
Acosimus. 3 A Syrian merchant, whose sons had been seized 
for his debts, was relieved. 4 Argentius, a serf of the Church, 
was excused rent for the rest of his life, that he might continue 
to exercise his famous hospitality. 5 

Nor was Gregory’s munificence confined to individuals. 
Churches, monasteries, public institutions of all kinds, were 
liberally assisted. To Peter, abbat of St. Peter’s in the island 
of Eumorphiana, 1500 pounds of lead were given for building 
purposes 6 ; the Monastery of St. Archangel in Bruttii was 
relieved of four-fifths of the rent paid for an adjoining field 
belonging to the Church 7 ; estates in Eome were handed over 
to two nunneries, 8 and no less than three thousand Koman 
nuns were supported by the Church 9 ; to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of an oratory at Palermo, a grant was made of 10 gold 
solidi, 30 amphorae of wine, 200 loaves, 2 orcae of oil, 12 
wethers, and 100 hens 10 ; even in distant Jerusalem, a hospital 
was founded, 11 and money, together with 15 cloaks, 30 blankets, 
and 15 beds, was sent to the monks of Mount Sinai. 12 A 
hospital in Sicily, again, received a present of 10 mares 
and a stallion. 13 A monastery in Tuscany was given some 
land to be enjoyed free of rent for thirty years. 14 To Bishop 
Zeno in Epirus Gregory sent 1000 pecks of wheat for the 
relief of his people 16 ; and 150 solidi were forwarded to 
Corsica, to purchase baptismal robes for converted Jews. 16 
Nothing could be more graceful than the manner in which 
Gregory responded to an appeal for help from Elias, the abbat 
of a monastery in Isauria. The old man had made a request 
for 50 solidi for the needs of his monks, but fearing he had 
asked too much, he reduced his demand to 40, and suggested 

1 Greg. Epp. iii. 21. 2 Ibid. ix. 190. 3 Ibid. iii. 18. 

4 Ibid . iii. 55 ; iv. 43. 5 Ibid. ix. 37. 6 Ibid . i. 48. 

7 Ibid . ii. 3. 8 Ibid. ii. 10 ; iii. 17. 8 Ibid . vii. 23. 

10 Ibid . i. 54. 11 Jot. Diac. ii. 52. 12 Grog. Epp. xi. 2. 

13 Ibid . ix. 8. 14 Ibid. ix. 96. 15 Ibid. vi. 4. . 

1G Ibid. viii. 1. 
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that even this sum was more than he ought perhaps to beg. 
Gregory wrote in answer : 1 “ Since you have been so con- 
siderate of our property, we must not be less considerate towards 
you. We have sent you, therefore, 50 solidi ; and for fear this 
should not be enough, we have added 10 more ; and lest even 
that should not suffice, we have sent you 12 more in addition. 
And herein we recognize your love for us, that you place full 
confidence in us, as you ought to do/’ 

There was one special form of charity, however, in which 
Gregory, as a patriotic Italian and as chief bishop in Italy, was 
particularly interested. This was the redemption of captives 
taken in the Lombard wars and held to ransom. In Gregory's 
letters we find frequent allusions to such redemption. He 
urged the duty upon bishops, especially with reference to their 
own clergy. 2 He received with gratitude sums of money sent 
to him for this purpose by wealthy friends at Constantinople. 3 
He even authorized the sale of Church plate to obtain cash to 
carry on the work. 4 He was often applied to for help by 
persons who had been redeemed, but afterwards found them- 
selves unable to repay the money which had been advanced 
for their ransom. 5 He himself expended large sums upon this 
good object, and sent an agent even as far as Barce in Libya, to 
redeem Italians who were offered for sale in the great slave-mart 
there. 6 A careful business letter on the subject, which Gregory 
sent in 595 to Anthemius, Eector of the Patrimony in Campania, 
is worth quoting. 7 

“ How great is our grief and how great the trouble of our 
heart concerning what has happened in Campania, we cannot 
express. You yourself can imagine what it is, knowing, as you 
do, the greatness of the disaster. In regard to this matter we 
have forwarded to your Experience, by the Magnificent Stephen, 
bearer of these presents, a sum of money for the redemption of 
the captives who have been taken; and we admonish you to 
act with all possible carefulness and zeal, and to hasten to 
redeem such freemen as to your knowledge lack means sufficient 
to ransom themselves. Moreover, do not hesitate to ransom 

1 Greg. v. 35. 2 Ibid . iv. 17 ; ii. 45 ; iii. 40. 

3 Ibid . v. 46 ; vii. 23, 25 ; viii. 22. 4 Ibid . vii. 13, 35. 

5 Ibid. iii. 40 ; iv. 17 ; ix. 52, 84. 

6 Ibid. iii. 16. 


7 Ibid. vi. 32. 
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(2) The Dialogues. 

Towards the close of the year 593 or in the spring of 594 
Gregory, at the urgent entreaty of his friends in Borne, pub- 
lished, under the title of Dialogues a collection of stories, 
which for several centuries contributed more than anything 
else to make his name popular. In the Euchologion, indeed, 
and in Eastern books generally, the great Pope is designated 
u Gregory of the Dialogue” It is true that the genuineness 
of the curious work that we possess under this title has not 
been left unquestioned ; but it is now generally admitted that 
the grounds for doubting it are entirely inadequate. Both the 
external and the internal evidence are almost as good as we 
could desire. In his correspondence Gregory himself alludes 
to a compilation he was making of stories of “ the miracles of 
the Fathers which were done in 'Italy,” 1 and some of the 
legends of the Dialogues are found almost word for word in 
the Sermons? That ho actually did complete such a com- 
pilation is asserted by Bede, 8 Paul the Deacon, 4 John the 
Deacon, 5 the Papal biographer 8 and many others. Further, all 
the best manuscripts of the book we have, attribute its author- 
ship to Gregory. The internal evidence, again, is scarcely less 
conclusive. The doctrine of the Dialogues, though it some- 
times goes beyond, is nevertheless in harmony with the 

1 Grog. Kpp. Hi. 60 : “ Fratrea mei, qui mooum familiar! tor vivunt, omni 
mode m© oompellunt, aliqua d© miraeulia patrum, qua© in Italia faota audivi- 
muH, »ub brevit&te aedbaro. Ad quam mm iolatio vimtra© ©haritatiH vehemontor 
Indlgeo, ut quaequ© voids in momoriam rodount, quaoque oognovisso voh con- 
tiglt, mihl broviter indiootla.** Ah thin letter wan written in the Hummer ol 
60S, Gregory cannot have published the Dialogtm before the autumn of this 
year. That date harmonize© with Dial. iv. 47, whore Gregory ©taboo that ho, 
with the rest of tit© monk©, buried John 4 * throe year© ” before. On the other 
hand, the date 594 better smite the all union to the great flood of 689, “ ante hoc 
fere quinquennium ” (Dial Hi. 19). Thin, however, in probably a ©lip, for in 
Dial. iv. ‘id, he talk© of the pestilence “ three yeans ago/' i.e. in 690. I 
believe, therefore, that the IHaiogtm were completed late in. 698 ; possibly 
nemo final touches were added and the book watt published in 694. 

f Compare Dial iv. 27 and Horn, in Me, xxxvi. § 18 ; Dial iv. 14 and 
Mom. in Me, xv. § 5; DM, iv. 16 and Mom, in Mv. xl. § 11 ; Dial, iv. 16 
and Mom, in Me, xxxviii. § 16; Dial iv. 88 and Mom, in Me. xxxviii. § 16; 
Dial Iv. 88 and Mom, in Me. xi£. § 7; Dial iv. 66 and Mom. in Me. 
xxxvii. § 9. 

* Jlaeda M. M. H, I. 4 Paul. Diao. Vita 14. 

* Jolt. Iliac. Vila iv. 76. n Lib . Pont. Vita tfachnnae, 

VuL. L Y 
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doctrine of the Morals and the Sermons. 1 The style is certainly 
a little different, but not more so than we should naturally 
expect, since the most consistent author would necessarily 
express himself in somewhat different manners in a sermon, a 
letter, a theological treatise, and a book of tales. And, lastly, 
we observe in the Dialogues a number of little illustrative 
touches and allusions, which are quite what we should look for 
if the author was Gregory, but which would imply an unusual 
degree of literary skill in any writer living at a later time, who 
wished to pass off his book as the handiwork of the Pope. 2 * For 
these and other reasons the great majority of critics accept the 
ancient tradition, and agree in ascribing the four books of the 
Dialogues to Gregory the Great. The treatise was translated 
into Greek, but not with strict accuracy, by the order or (if 
John may be trusted) by the hand of Pope Zacharias 8 (No- 
vember 741-March 752), and in its Greek form was published 
throughout the East. Translations were also made into Anglo- 
Saxon (by Bishop Waerferth of Worcester) and into French. 4 

The title of this curious work is, “ The Four Books of the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Pope, concerning the Life and 
Miracles of Italian Fathers and concerning the Eternity of 
Souls.” The second book is wholly devoted to the life of St. 
Benedict — the earliest biography of that saint which we possess 
— and some further account of it will be given in the chapter 
on Gregory’s contribution to Western Monasticism. The fourth 
book is partly concerned with discussions of doctrinal subjects, 
such as Purgatory and the Holy Eucharist ; and an exposition of 
Gregory’s views on these matters will fall most appropriately 
into the Third Part of this work, which deals at length with 
his theology. The remainder of the Dialogues consists of a 
collection of marvellous stories — the visions, prophecies, and 
miracles of holy men who were either natives of Italy or at 
least sojourned in that country, and who were either still living 
when the book was written or else — at any rate in the majority 
of cases — had been living within the last seventy years. 

Such collections of pious anecdotes formed the characteristic 

1 See the notes prefixed to the J Dialogues (Migne P. L. lxxvii. p. 135). 

2 Migne, lxxvii. pp. 130, 139. 

* Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 75 ; Lib. Pont. Vita Zachariae. 

* W. P. Ker The Darlc Ages p. 136, note , 
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literature of the sixth and following centuries. For the mass 
of the clergy, as well as for the people, the legends served the 
purposo at once of poetry, theology, and history. They gratified 
and encouraged the vulgar love of the marvellous. They 
excited livoly emotions of wonder and awe. They gave an 
account, which was implicitly believed, of those who wero 
doomed the heroes of Christianity. They sometimes afforded 
amusement by an occasional humorous tale of demon or wizard. 
And, above all, they gave, or seemed to give, what the men of 
these times especially craved for— a proof of God’s continual 
presence with His people, an assurance that even then, when 
evil soomod universally triumphant, the powor of God was still 
put forth to punish and to save. Undoubtedly Gregory and 
others found in these legends a consolation and a hope; un- 
doubtedly tlio stories of miracles wrought in their own country 
and in their own times appealed to them almost as strongly as 
the assurances of the Bible. For they seemed to show, as it 
wore visibly, a divine Providence watching over the children 
of the true Faith, guiding and glorifying their lives on earth, 
and giving them certain prospect of the rewards of heaven. 
Hence we find that from the death of Gregory to tho time of 
Charlemagne, tho principal literary works which were written 
or road — at any rate in Italy and Franco — wore narratives of 
tho lives and miracles of saints. In hagiography the history, 
tho theology, the poetry, tho philosophy, the fiction of the 
poriod are summed up. 

It is passible that besides the general motive of providing 
some edifying and entertaining literature for his friends, 
Gregory had a second and more special reason for tho compila- 
tion of the Dialogue*. His hook was intended, it seems likely, 
not only as an illustration of God’s powor displayed for tho 
consolation of His people, hut also as a glorification of tho 
Catholic Faith for the conviction of heretics and unbelievers. 
All those who performed miracles wore Catholics, and many 
of the miracles were performed to frustrate the malice of 
Arians and idolaters. Moreover, Paul the Deacon tolls us that 
the book was sent to the Lombard queen, Thoudelinda, who was 
herself a Catholic, though married to an Arian. 1 It is probable, 
therefore, that Gregory intended to demonstrate that, in spite 
> Paul. Ditto, mi. Long, iv. 6. 
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had been my bosom friend and the sharer of my studies in 
Holy Scripture. He, seeing me thus consumed with grief and 
sickness, exclaimed, ‘Has any new trouble befallen? Why 
are you so sad beyond your wont ? ’ ” Thereupon Gregory gave 
utterance to a long lament over his lost monastic peace, and the 
press of worldly business from which he was unable to escape, 
and he added that his sorrow was increased when he called to 
his remembrance the holy lives of “ those men who with their 
whole minds had left this present world.” Peter replied that 
he did not know of any in Italy to whom Gregory could thus 
allude. “ I do not doubt,” he said, “ that there have been good 
men here, but I think that either they have wrought no signs 


and wonders, or else these signs and wonders have been jo 
buried in silence that we know not whether they werewrou 
or not.” Gregory answered that the day would not be l$lg: 
enough to tell all that he had heard or witnessed of ^§86 
marvellous deeds of the saints; yet on Peter’s e^treatjJ^ 
consented to relate a few examples. “ Such things a$ veners|p£ 
and holy men have told me I will now repeat ; anf to re fellg 
all occasion for doubt, I will mention in each case£ the scrfe» 
whence I derived my information. But I woulll havlijpau 
know that in some instances I do not reproduce a|i the delSSl 
of the communication, but only the general senile; in. 
however, I preserve both words and matter. Po| some£qij^v, 
informants told their stories in very rustic style, so tha^' fem n 
of letters could not decently preserve their very words 
record.” i 

The supernatural, 1 tales which follow may be di^d^HBito^ 
three classes — stories of visions, stories of prophecies, ^^^ries 
of miracles. f 

(a) Stories of Visions . These stories, of cburse, jSgggat no 
difficulties to the modern rationalist. That ignorant 4|j9ttiper- 
stitious people, living in a mystical world which fe^S rmly 
believed to be haunted by legions of white-winged angels and 
fantastic demons, should have seen queer visions and dreamed 


M? , v 

?*r : 
w 

Sffl. , 


strange dreams, is only what we should have been led ct priori 
to expect. Even Gregory himself admitted, at any rate in the 
case of dreams, that some were occasioned wholly, and others 
partly, by natural causes. “ Some dreams are caused,” he said, 1 


1 Dial . iv. 48. 
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Paschasius was a saintly deacon of the Eoman Church, “a 
man of great holiness, much given to almsdeeds, a considerer 
of the poor, and a forgetter of himself.” Unfortunately, he was 
a firm supporter of the anti-Pope Laurentius, the opponent of 
Symmachus; hut he died in the highest reputation, and a 
demoniac was healed by touching the dalmatic on his bier. A 
long while after, Germanus, bishop of Capua, was ordered by 
his physicians to take a course of hot baths ; and there, in the 
midst of the steaming vapours, he beheld, to his great horror, 
the deacon Paschasius. The spirit addressed the bishop and 
said : “ I am appointed to this place of punishment for no other 
reason than because I took the part of Laurentius against 
Symmachus ; and therefore I beseech you to pray unto our Lord 
for me, and by this token shall you know that your prayers 
have been heard, if at your next coming you find me no longer 
here.” The bishop went away and prayed, and when he 
returned the spirit had vanished . 1 

There was a nun of Portus who lived a chaste life, but was 
given to foolish talking. When she died she was buried 
within the church, and the same night the sacristan, “by 
revelation,” beheld her body cut in two, and half of it burnt 
before the high altar. The next morning, Gregory adds, signs 
of the burning were discovered on the marble pavement . 2 So 
again, when a certain defensor of the Milanese Church, named 
Valentinus, “a very shifty person, and addicted to every kind 
of levity,” was buried in the Church of St. Syrus at Genoa, the 
sacristans beheld him dragged screaming from the building by 
two most frightful spirits. Next day the body was discovered 
in another tomb outside the sacred precincts . 3 

A prettier story is told of a pious Eoman shoemaker named 
Deusdedit, who worked hard all the week, and on Saturdays 
used to distribute to the poor at St. Peter’s Church all that he 
had saved over and above his necessary expenses. A friend 
saw in a vision a house in heaven being built for this good 
man, but those who were building it worked on no day save 
Saturday . 4 * 

The next tale is remarkable chiefly for its lack of point 
and meaning. Theodore, sacristan of St. Peter’s at Eome, got 

1 Dial. iv. 40. 2 Ibid. iv. 51. 

3 Ibid . iv. 53. 4 Ibid. iv. 87. 
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up very early one morning to attend to the lamps that hung by 
the door. As he stood on a ladder pouring oil into the lamps, 
he saw beneath on the pavement the Prince of the Apostles 
himself, who said to him, “ My fellow-freedman ( conliberte ), 
why have you risen so early ? ” and then vanished. The 
unfortunate sacristan was so shaken by his fright that he had 
to keep his bed for many days after . 1 

Some very curious devil-apparitions are related in the life 
of St. Benedict. In one of the monasteries of Subiaco there 
was a monk who could not stay at prayers. In spite of 
frequent admonitions, he was in the habit of slipping out of 
chapel and wandering about, engaged in worldly thoughts. St. 
Benedict at length determined to take the matter in hand. 
So he came to the chapel and watched ; and when the Psalms 
were ended and prayer began, he saw a little black boy pulling 
at the garments of the perverse monk, and leading him from the 
place. Then Benedict said to the Abbat Pompeianus and to 
Maurus, “ Do you not see there who it is that is drawing this 
monk out ? ” But they replied, “ Ho.” “ Then let us pray,” said 
Benedict, “that you likewise may see whom this monk follows.” 
After two days of prayer Maurus saw, but the abbat still could 
see nothing. “ The next day, when the man of God had finished 
his prayer, he went out of the oratory, and found the monk 
standing outside, whom he forthwith hit with his staff. And 
from that time onwards the monk was free from the suggestion 
of the black boy, and remained constant at his prayers. For 
the old enemy, as if himself had been beaten with the whip, 
dared no more to take command of his thoughts.” 2 

Again, after Benedict had destroyed the temple of Apollo at 
Monte Cassino, the devil “ appeared, not covertly or in a dream, 
but openly and visibly in the sight of the Father,” — all afire, 
with flaming mouth and flashing eyes, raging against him. He 
complained loudly of the injuries he had received, calling the 
saint by name, “ Benedict ! Benedict ! ” And when he got no 
answer, he cried, “Thou Maledict, not Benedict, what hast 

1 Dial . iii. 24. At another time St. Peter appeared to a paralytic girl, 
and bade her in a vision go to the sacristan Aoontius, and ask him to heal her. 
When the girl told her story to Acontius, he said to her, “ If you are sent by 
St. Peter, rise up.” Whereupon she was immediately healed (ibid. iii. 25). 

2 Dial . ii. 4. Por another instance of a monk boing enablod by the prayers 
of a ‘saint to see what was invisible to others, see ibid . ii. 25. 
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thou to do with rue? and why dost thou persecute me?” 
Benedict alone beheld the fiend, though the brethren heard 
his words . 1 

Another time, when Benedict was on his way to pray at the 
Oratory of St. John, he met Satan disguised as a physician 
riding on a mule, and carrying a horn and mortar. “ Whither 
are you going ? ” asked the saint. “ To give a potion to your 
monks,” replied the devil. WTien Benedict got back to the 
monastery, he found that the devil had entered into one of the 
elder monks, tormenting him cruelly . 2 

On yet another occasion, when Benedict was praying in his 
cell, the devil appeared to him, jeering at him, and saying that 
he was going to visit the monks at their work. Benedict at 
once sent a message to the brethren, saying, “ Have a care, for 
the wicked spirit at this hour is coming to molest you.” 
Scarcely had the message been delivered when the devil 
overthrew a wall which they were building, crushing one young 
monk under the masonry . 3 In these stories we are already 
face to face with the mediaeval devil. 

Hear Monte Cassino there lived in religious retirement two 
ladies of noble parentage who were given to abusive language. 
Complaints of their conduct having reached Benedict, he sent 
them a warning, “ Have a care of your tongues, for if you do not 
amend, I excommunicate you.” But they took no notice of the 
warning, and shortly afterwards died and were buried in the 
church. After this their nurse, “ who used to make offerings 
to our Lord for them,” beheld a dreadful sight. For in the 
mass, when the deacon cried out, “ If there be any that com- 
municates not, let him depart,” the two nuns, spectral and 
terrible, arose from their graves and left the church. This, 
according to the nurse's testimony, happened several times. 
At last recourse was had to Benedict, who “ with his own hands 
gave the oblation, saying, ‘ Go, cause this oblation to be offered 
to our Lord, and they shall be no longer excommunicate.” 
Thenceforward the troubled spirits were seen no more . 4 

One vision recorded by Gregory is of an unusual character. 
Benedict sent some monks to build a monastery at Terracina, 
promising to come to them on a certain day. He remained, 

1 J Dial. ii. 8. 2 Ibid . ii. 30. 

3 Ibid. ii. 11. 4 Ibid . ii. 23. 
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his approaching decease by seeing his own name written in 
letters of gold . 1 Another monk of St. Andruw’s, in Homo, was 
warned by a vision of a crown of white llowers . 2 * The death- 
bed visions are all of the same general type. The dying wrestle 
with dragons , 8 or with black men of frightful aspect 4 * * ; they 
receive visits from angels , 8 or saints clad in white , 8 or from the 
Saviour 7 ; heavenly music sounds , 8 and fragrant odours iill 
the chamber with perfume.® Sometimes their dying senses 
jHjrceive what is happening in other parts of the world , 10 or in 
the realm of spirits which they are about to enter . 11 Wo may 
read the same things ad nauseam in all the lives of the saints. 
We will, therefore, linger no longer over these stories of visions, 
but will pass on to the second kind of stories related in the 
Dialogues, the stories of prophecies. 

(b) Stories of Prwplmm. Of those prophecies wo may 
distinguish two kinds— those uttered by the dying, and those 
uttered by saints. Of the first kind Gregory writes: “Some- 
times the soul itself, by reason of its subtle nature, foresees 
somewhat of the future ; sometimes souls before their departure 
attain by revelation to the knowledge of things to come; some- 
times when they are on the point of quitting the body, by 
heavenly inspiration they penetrate with the spiritual eye the 
secrets of heaven .” 18 Thus a Homan advocate knew on his death- 
bed that he would be buried in the Church of St. Xystus, and 
a dying servant foretold the names of all in the house who wore 
going to die 13 ; a count of Civitavecchia, named Theophanius, 
foretold that a storm which was raging would cease for his 
funeral 14 ; Cerbonius bishop of Populonia predicted that those 
who buried him would receive no hurt from the Lombards . 18 
The prophecies uttered by saints are more interesting. Some- 
times, indeed, they refer to trifling events, as when Equitiua 
of Valeria prophesied that he would not bo allowed to obey a 
summons to Home , 10 or when Bishop Boniface foretold that his 
nephew would never succeed him in the episcopate . 17 But 
occasionally they are of greater moment. Constantius bishop of 


1 Dial. lv. ‘JO. 

4 Ibid. lv. 18, 88. 

> Ibid, iv, 10. 

'• Ibid. iv. 86. 

14 Ibid. iv. SO. 

Ibid. i. 1. 


a mi. iv. 47 . 

4 Ibid. iv. 16, 10. 
* Ibid. iv. 14, 16. 
>' Ibid. iv. 81, 80. 
“ mi. iv. 87. 

" ib id. 1. y. 


» Ibid. iv. 88. 

* Ibid. iv. 11, U, 18, 84. 

* Ibid. iv. 14, 16, 10. 
l * Ibid. iv. UO. 

ls Ibid. ill. 11. 
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case of Benedict, they seem really to have possessed a kind of 
“ second sight ” 1 It is to he observed, however, that, with two 
exceptions, all the alleged prophecies recorded by Gregory had 
been already fulfilled when he wrote. Of these two exceptions, 
one was a prophecy of the end of the world , 2 the other the 
prediction of Benedict about the destruction of Borne 8 — a pre- 
diction which certainly represented accurately the fate of Borne 
up to the time of Gregory, but which the history of the later 
centuries has falsified. These two prophecies are the only ones 
which it is possible to test, and the test proves them to be 
nothing better than wrong guesses. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that ithe other tales of prophecies fulfilled 
were mostly legends which grew up after the events which are 
said to have been prophesied. At any rate, in the absence of 
proof as to the genuineness of the prediction, such an explanation 
is the most intelligible. 

(c) Stories of Miracles } The miracles related by Gregory 
are, on the whole, less striking than the visions. A great 
number of them are merely the usual stories, such as we get 
repeated over and over again in monastic biographies. We 
have here the oft-told tales of fish miraculously supplied to an 
ascetic on a fast-day 5 ; of great rocks arrested or removed by 
prayer 6 ; of a saint rendered invisible to his enemies 7 ; of poison 
made innocuous by the sign of the cross 8 ; of lamps lighted 
without hands or burning without oil 9 ; of wild beasts, birds, 
and reptiles gifted with miraculous intelligence 10 ; of glass and 
crockery smashed and made whole 11 ; of provisions miraculously 
provided or increased 12 ; of raging fires stayed 18 ; of sick per- 
sons and animals healed 14 ; of dead bodies raised to life 15 or 

1 See, e.g., Dial . ii. 7, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20. Dr. Hodgkin (Italy and her 
Invaders iv. p. 431) writes: “Whatever among the miracles attributed | to 
the founder of Oassino we may feel bound to reject, we can hardly refuse to 
bim an extraor din ary, perhaps a supernatural, power of reading the human 
heart.” 

2 Dial . iii. 38. 3 * Ibid. ii. 15. 

4 For Gregory’s doctrine of miracles, see below, Book III. Part I. § 4 

ad fin. 

5 Ibid. i. 1. 6 Ibid . i. 1, 7; ii. 9. 7 Ibid. i. 2. 

8 Ibid. iii. 5.] 9 Ibid. i. 5 ; iii. 30. 

10 Ibid. i. 2, 3, 9 ; ii. 8 ; iii. 2, 11, 15. 11 Ibid. i. 7 ; ii. 1. 

12 Ibid. i. 7, 9 ; ii. 21, 29. 13 Ibid. i. 6 ; iii. 18. 

14 Ibid. i. 4, 10 ; ii. 11, 26 ; iii. 3. 15 Ibid , i. 2, 10, 12 ; ii. 32 ; iii. 17. 
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not have dared to venture.” He therefore imputed the miracle 
to the virtue of Benedict, while Benedict on his side attributed 
it to Maurus’a prompt obedience. The friendly contention in 
humility was finally settled in favour of Benedict by a decla- 
ration of X'laoidus : " When I was drawn out of the water I 
thought I saw my abbat’s garments over my head, and imagined 
that it was he who drew me out.” 1 

Boniface, a bishop “in ea civitate quae Ferontis dicitur,” 
was very poor, his whole revenue being derived from a single 
vineyard. But as ho was very charitable, he could never bring 
himself to deny a poor man who asked for alms. Now, there 
lived in the same house with him an ambitious priest named 
Constantins, who was nephew to the bishop, and desired to 
become Ids successor. This man, in order to get money to help 
him in his future candidature, had sold his horse for twelvo 
gold crowns, which ho kept locked up in his chest. One day, 
when Constantius was away, some poor people came to bog of 
Bishop Boniface, who, having nothing of his own to give 
them, went to his nephew’s chest, forced the lock “ with pious 
violence,” and distributed the crowns among the beggars. Later 
on Constantius returned, and, finding his money gono, bitterly 
reproached his uncle. “ All can live comfortably here except 
me,” cried ho. He raised such a din that all the household ran 
to his room. The good bishop tried to soothe him, but he only 
became the more abusive, shouting out, " Every one can live 
with you except me. Give me back my money 1 ” At last the 
bishop, in great grief, wont to St. Mary’s Church, and, holding 
bis vestment in his outstretched hands, he prayed to tho Virgin 
to give him some money to quiet tho frantic priest. Casting 
down his eyes upon his vestment, ho suddenly found in it 
twelve golden crowns “ as bright as if they had come that hour 
from the mint.” These, therefore, he took, and flinging thorn 
down before his nephew, he said, “ There is your money that 
you have made such a stir about. But know that, for your 
covetousness, you shall never after my death be bishop of this 
place." Tho story adds that the bishop’s words came truo, and 
Constantius remained a presbyter to tho end of his life. 3 

* Dial H. 7, For another case in which a doubt was raised m to tho person 
to whom a miracle should he attributed, see ilml L 2. 

3 Ibid. L & This m the only instance in the IKabguen of an invocation 
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“ Whence we may learn,” Gregory moralizes, “ that if the old 
enemy is so ready in things pertaining to our body, he is yet 
more eager in watching the thoughts of our hearts .” 1 

Florentius of Norcia once found his cell besot by innumer- 
able snakes. lie prayed to God to relieve him of the post ; 
whereupon it thundered, and every snake was killed. Then the 
poor hermit prayed again, “ Behold, Lord, Thou hast killed 
them all ; but who is to carry them away ? ” Scarcely had he 
spoken whon a flock of birds flow up, and each bird bore away 
a serpent in its beak, leaving the hermitage quite clear.® 

The lost anecdote I shall quote illustrates the popular 
opinion as to the danger of offending a man of sanctity. Some 
Goths, who wore journeying to Itavonna, once kidnapped two 
little boys from a place in the neighbourhood of Todi. Whon 
Fortunatus, the bishop of that place, hoard of it, he sent for the 
Goths, and addressing them with courtesy asked them to name 
any sum they chose as a ransom, and to restore the children. 
But the leader replied, “ Anything else you ask we will do, but 
we will on no account restore the boys.” The bishop then 
insinuated a throat : “ You grieve mo, my son, for that you do 
not listen to your father ; do not grieve me, lest you suffer for 
it.” But the Goth only repeated his refusal and went off. The 
next day the bishop renewed his entreaties, with no better 
success ; and when the barbarian left his presence exclaimed, 
“ I know that you will suffer for leaving me thus in grief." 
However, the Goth gave no heed to the warning, hut sent the 
children on with his men, and himself mounted and rode after. 
But before he had passed the city wall, by St. Fetor's Church, 
he was thrown from his horse and broke his hip-bone. Being 
carried hack to the inn, ho sent in haste to recall the children, 
whom ho ordered to ho taken to Fortunatus with the message : 
" Behold, you have cursed me and I am punished ; receive the 
children whom you asked for, and intercede for me.” Fortu- 
natus then relented, and the Goth was healed by a sprinkling 
of holy water . 8 

The miracles of the Dialogues are of great interest to a 
student of the supernatural, because at first sight they seem to 
he extremely well attested. To begin with, they were related of 
people who had been living within the century, and whose lives 

i lUal. HI. at). * Ibid. ill. 18. * Md. i. 10. 
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conception of human experience. The wonder to the inon of 
this time was, not that a saint should work miracles, but that 
he should not do so. Any miraculous account, therefore, was 
accepted almost without question as perfectly credible, probable, 
and even ordinary. 

Secondly, the authorities quoted by Gregory cannot be re- 
garded as having much weight. In some few instances, indeed, 
wo may be justified even in suspecting them of deliberate 
falsehood. Take, for example, the case of Gregory’s informant 
concerning the miracles of Fortunatus of Todi. “A certain 
poor old man was brought to me — because I always love to 
talk with such men — of whom I inquired his country, and 
hearing that he was of the city of Todi, I asked him whether 
he know Bishop Fortunatus. lie said he knew him very well. 
“ Then I beseech you,” said I, “ toll mo whether you know of 
any miracles that ho did, and, since I am very desirous to know, 
explain to me what manner of man ho was.” In reply to this 
loading question, the poor old man related a miraculous story. 
Gregory continues: “When the old man had told mo this 
strange story, ho was ready to proceed to others, hut as 1 •was at 
that time to preach to some who expected me, and the day was 
far spout, I could not then hear any more of the acts of the 
venerable Fortunatus. And yet if I could, I would never do 
anything else than listen to such excellent stories.” * Wo can- 
not here help suspecting that the unnamed poor old man, 
finding the great Bishop so eager to listen to his recital, thought 
it no harm to draw a little on his imagination, and we are 
not the least astonished when wo find that on the next day ho 
had a yet more marvellous tide to pour into the ears of his 
interested patron. It may bo admitted, however, that in the 
great majority of cases the authorities spoke in good faith. It 
is quite incredible that distinguished bishops, ahbats, clergy, 
and monks should have all conspired to invent fables to deceive 
the credulous Pope. Yet even if wo grant that Gregory’s 
informants were men of good character and position, even if we 
grant that they had opportunities for personal observation or 
for collecting evidence from those who bad observed, wo have, 
nevertheless, no means of judging how far they possessed the 
power of accurate observation, or of reporting accurately what 

‘ Dial. i. 10. 
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they had observed or collected -without drawing inferences of 
their own, and without adding any supplement or interpola- 
tion. An unusual event inaccurately observed might easily be 
.regarded as a miracle, and if, in addition to this, it was carelessly 
reported, its mir aculous character might easily be emphasized. 
Now, when we remember that these informants were predis- 
posed to detect the miraculous in the most ordinary events, and 
moreover, tha t in many cases the miracles they related were 
attributed to saints whose disciples they had been and whose 
memory they wished to glorify, we cannot help regarding their 
evidence with grave suspicion. At any rate, we have at this 
timft no means of testing it. The most we can say is that 
Gregory himself regarded it as sufficient. 

And this leads me to remark, thirdly, that Gregory is not at 
all to be trusted as a critic of evidence. It is quite true that he 
did investigate to some extent the histories related to him, and 
satisfied himself, at any rate, of their truth. But what satisfied 
Gregory does not by any means satisfy us. He tells us that 
he felt bound to believe the stories of his revered and pious 
elders as certainly as if he had seen the events related with his 
own eyes 1 ; and again he says that he learnt certain things 
“ from the relation of such very religious persons, that I cannol 
have any doubt whatever of the truth .” 2 Now this means tha: 
Gregory was satisfied if he was assured of the good character o: 
his informant. He looked, not to mental, but to moral qualities 
as the guarantee of truth. If the witness was honest, Gregor] 
was content to believe him trustworthy. This moral criterion 
however, is, of course, insufficient, and it is quite certain tha 
Gregory, by relying upon it, was betrayed into serious errors 

1 Dial. iii. 1. It may be remarked that Gregory, although professing t 
have had a “miracle” wrought upon himself (ibid. iii. 88), does not clam 
to have witnessed miracles wrought on others. Gregory of Tours, on the othe 
hand, asserts that he has not only seen many who had been the subjects c 
“miracles” ( Glor . Conf. 33, 36, 103), but that he even witnessed aom 
“miracles” in the working. See De Mir. S . Martini ii. 25, and compar 
Glor. Confess , 40, 66. Greg. Tur. had himself received “ miraculous ” relic 
(DeMir. S.M.ii. 60; iii. 1). 

2 Dial. iii. 1: “Nunc ad miracula exteriora veniamus, quae et multi 
iam nota sunt, et ego tarn religiosorum virorum relatione didici, ut de hi 
omnimodo ambigere non possim.” Of. ibid. iii. 14: “Narrante Eleutheric 
qui et hunc familiariter noverat et eius verbis vita fidem praebebat ; ” ibic 
iii. 15 : “ De cuius verbis ipse non dubitas, quia eius vitam hdemque minim 
ignores.” 
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Of the many miraculous stories recorded in the Dialogues, only 
three can be tested by independent evidence. And of these 
three, the first, as it now stands, is entirely unhistorical ; the 
second relates inaccurately an event which, as is now acknow- 
ledged, was not necessarily miraculous ; while the third intro- 
duces into history a supernatural element, which is noticeably 
absent in the accounts of the best authorities. 

The first is the celebrated story of Paulinus of Nola. 1 It 
relates that when the Yandals devastated Campania, they 
carried off, among other captives, the son of a poor widow. 
Paulinus, to whom the widow came for help, could give no 
money to redeem the son ; but, in lieu of that, he went himself to 
Africa, and voluntarily took the man’s place as slave to the son- 
in-law of the Vandal king. When by a miraculous circum- 
stance his true position was discovered,, he was honourably sent 
back to Italy, and carried with him all the captives of his own 
city, who were set at liberty at his request. It is a charming 
tale of humility and self-devotion, but unhappily it all turns 
on the supposition that in the time of Paulinus the Vandals 
devastated Campania, and carried off their captives to Africa ; 
whereas, in fact, the Vandal invasion of Italy did not take place 
till nearly twenty years after Paulinus’s death. A desperate 
attempt has been made to save the credit of the story by 
supposing that by “ Vandals” Gregory meant “ Goths.” But 
in that case the details of the narrative would be obviously 
incorrect. It would be a less violent hypothesis to believe 
that in the time of the Vandals some one named Paulinus 
actually did what Paulinus of Nola is said to have done, and 
that in after-times the story got transferred from this unknown 
person to his more celebrated namesake. In any case, it is 
certain that Gregory made a serious mistake, which, by a little 
care, he might easily have avoided. 

The second story relates how certain African Catholics were 
able to speak after their tongues had been cut out 2 — a fact, the 
truth of which is now universally admitted, but which, it has 

1 Dial. iii. 1. 

2 Ibid. iii. 32. Compare the references in Theophrastus (Migne P. G . 
lxxxv. 1000) ; Justinian Codex i. 27 ; Marcellinus Chron. (Migne P. L. li. 
933) ; Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 8 ; Victor Vitensis De Pers. Vand. v. 6 (Migne 
P. L . lviii. See Ruinart’s note, ibid. p. 391 sqq.) ; Victor Tununensis Chron . 

Migne P. L . lxviii. 946). See also note in Milman’s Lat. Chr . i. p. 424. 
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hands, lie succeeded in calming the phronzy of a patient, who 
was deranged. Now, if an English clergyman with such a 
reputation for miraculous powers wore placed for some days 
in a London hospital, and in that time only succeeded in 
quieting one lunatic, his pretensions, to say the least, would 
bo somewhat discredited. But that was not the way that 
Gregory and his contemporaries judged. “From this one act 
of his,” says Gregory, “ 1 learnt to believe all the stories I had 
heard of him.” 1 

My conclusion is that Gregory had no capacity either for 
weighing and testing evidence brought forward by others, or for 
drawing correct inferences from what fell within his personal 
observation. Further, since Gregory was certainly the most 
intelligent 1 toman of his age, it is safe to attribute a similar 
or even greater incapacity to the original authorities he quotos. 
Hence 1 can only regard the supernatural stories, which pro- 
ceed, either from Gregory himself or from these authorities, 
with the gravest suspicion. And it certainly does not lesson that 
suspicion to note that of all the many miracles recorded in 
the l)iulot/uex, hardly any wore performed in Koine. Gregory 
does indeed say, “ If 1 should attempt to relate all that X have 
known happen at St. Kotor's Church, I should have no time to 
speak of anything else." 3 But the only Homan miracles he 
actually records are the healing ,of the lunatic by Amantius, 
and the healing of a paralytic girl by a sacristan of St. X'etor’s, 
named Aoontius. 8 Thus we are asked to believe that in all parts 
about the city monks and abbats and presbyters and bishops 
were performing innumerable marvels, hut that in Koine itself, 
the sacred city, either no miracles to speak of were performed, 
or those which wore performed were not of sufficient interest or 
importance for Gregory to note them down. This is indeed 
strange ; and all the more so because, as soon as eminent 
Komans left Komo and got to a distance, they are reported 
to have worked miracles («.y. Kope John healed a blind man 
at Constantinople, 4 and l'opo Agapetus healed one who was 
dumb and lame in Greece 8 ); and further, because direotly we 
pass from the subject of miracles to that of visions, nearly one 
half, and certainly tho most beautiful of those recorded, are 


' Dial ill. 85. 
• Ibid, 1.1. a. 


8 Ibitl iil. 25. 
4 Ibid. 111. 8. 
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Sometimes, however, they wore on friendly terms with 
Catholics, as e.g. with Sanctulns of Norcia, to whom they 
presented all the captives they had taken. 1 In Spoleto, it 
seems, the principal church remained in the possession of 
the Catholics, and when a bishop of the Lombards, an Arian, 
endeavoured to seize it by violence, he was struck with blind- 
ness in punishment of his daring. 5 * 

Besides the barbarian soldiers, the country was infested 
with thieves and beggars. The attention of these people was 
particularly directed to the monasteries, and there are some 
amusing stories in the Dialogues which relate how they were 
themselves occasionally trapped. Thus some thieves once 
broke into the garden of the monastery of Isaac the Syrian, but 
found themselves com^Hjllod by a supernatural impulse to work 
hard at digging the whole of the night. In the morning the 
ablrnt came out, and, with a twinkle in his eye, said to the 
perspiring burglars : " ltojoioo, my brothers ; you have worked 
well : now you may take a rest.” Ho then gave them some 
breakfast, and sent them away with his blessing and a present 
of vegetables. 8 Some beggars, again, hoping to obtain clothing 
from the holy Isaac, hid most of their garments in a tree, and, 
after tearing and spoiling the rest, presented themselves at the 
convent in a miserable plight. The abbat, who knew of their 
doings, sent one of his monks quietly to fetch the clothes from 
the tree, and then presented them to the beggars, saying, 
are naked ; come, take these garments and clothe yourselujg? 
The men, recognizing their own things, went away in jpSSb 
confusion. 4 $4? 

The monasteries were the most prosperous institutionsjcrrifio 
age — havens of refuge for the destitute and oppressed. JSfiffon 
tlio monks were not being harried by tbo Lombards, t®5led 
a iteaceful, and for the most part a happy life. We sajjhem 
generally engaged in some kind of manual labour — tending 
their gardens, 8 mowing hay in the fields, 8 building walls, 7 baking 
broad, 8 gathering olives,® looking after the oratory, cleaning 

' IHtil. 111. 87. 1 Ibid. 111. 29. 

1 Ibid. 111. 14. For other iustanoon o£ thieves miraculously caught, see 
ilml . !.«; 111.23. 

' mi 111. 14. ‘ Ibid. i. 8, 4 ; HI. 14. ‘ Ibid. 1. 4 ; 11. 83. 

> ISM. 11, 11. * Ibid. 1. 11. ' Ibid. 1. 7. 
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at om*e concluded that ho was a drunkard, and despised him 
accordingly. It noodod a miracle to vindicate the poor bishop’s 
reputation . 1 

Homo of those monks wore bravo mon. An abbat of Sora, 
Iwing warned by fugitives that the Lombards wore coming, at 
onee distributed among thorn everything the monastery con- 
tained, even to tho contents of tho garden. When the bar- 
barians arrival and demanded treasure, ho was able to say 
with truth that ho had absolutely nothing to give them. The 
courageous abbot paid for his temerity with his life. He was 
taken to a wooded hill and cut down with a sword. When 
the laxly fell, it was said “ the mountain and wood were shaken, 
as though the earth could not hoar tho weight of his holiness.” s 

We have a delightful sketch of Equitius, tho preaching 
abbat of Valeria. He had such a zeal for saving souls that ho 
would travel up and down the country, visiting towns, villages, 
churches, and private houses, and trying by all means ‘‘to stir 
men's hearts to the love of the heavenly country.” This ardent 
missionary presented a quaint and uncouth figure. His dross 
was m* coarse and shabby, that many who did not know him 
disdained even to reply to his salutation. Ho rode upon tho 
worst beast that could ho found, with a halter for bridle, and 
for saddle a sheep's skin ; on right and left hung leather bags 
stuffed with imrehmonts of the Holy Scriptures. Everywhere 
ho went " ho opened the fountain of Scripture and watered 
men's souls with his sermons.” But this queer evangelist had 
never received a licence to preach, and his growing fame filled 
the Human clergy with jealousy. They went, therefore, to tho 
Pope, and persuaded him to summon Equities to Home to give 
an account of his doctrine. So a certain Julian, who was 
afterwards made bishop of Kubinum, was despatched post-haste 
to bring Kquitina with all honour to Koine. When this man 
arrived at the monastery, he found some “ antiquarii ” writing, 
who told him that the abbat was in the fields making hay. 
Julian, therefore, sent his servant — an intractablo and bad- 
tempered fellow- — to give notice of his arrival. He found a 
number of monks hard at work haymaking in the meadow, and 
he asked one of them disdainfully to point out the abbat. But 
so soon as he set eyes on Equities his bad spirit was subdued, 
' Dmi. lil, (1 * Ibid. Iv. 23. 
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and* trembling greatly, he 1 towed himself befWe him timl 
ombraml hin knees, telling him that his muster desired to 
Hfnmk with him, Iwpuims ordered him It* carry up iu»nm of the 
hay for llui lmrsus, ami, mud ho, *' 1 will straightway nano when 
1 have th^jmtohotl the little work that remains/* Meanwhile 
Julian was rinding at the delay, amt when ho *m\v hi* servant 
returning alone laden with hay, ho erint out angrily, M Matt, 
what tlcioa this moan / I sent you to bring the ah hat, ami not 
to fetch provender for my horse/ 4 ** Sir/* replied the servant, 

" ho will roine to you hy -and-hy/* iYo-amtly Kguitiua up|amml 
in hobnail shoes and mean apparel, carrying his ary the over 
IiU shoulder. The {Kiutpou* Itoiium eleric despised him amt 
prepared to greet him rudely ; hut even he, m the ahhut drew* 
nearer, ux{H*rit*m*nd the etimpeliiug influence of Ida holy 
pemumtUiy, and, stammering out Ida ui ra-uige, he fell on Ida 
knurs and lagged the good man a prayers/ 

Heiudea the congregations of monks and ntuta who lived it 
common life in ttumnaturhnt, we read of " religious/* both nude 
and festuth*, win* lived separately, under a monastic rule itnd 
wearing the Monastic dtvas, hut either in their own Uuvtmut or 
in rnmie private relh Thun in Spolcto it nobleman** daughter 
insisted tut adopting the religions life, for which t-mis** ahe wiut 
disinherited hy her father, who rut her elf with half of one 
email estate, Many noble girls joined her, however* Mid 
dedicated tli*uua*dvi^t to virginity* 3 Ureg«»ry'« tmii three atiuts 
lived a mtinuatie life in their own ionise m Home 1 ; three 
other women resided in a house near the Church of St. Mary 
Major 4 ; Uregoryk mother had a cell near the lUmlo-a of 
St. run!/ Male hermits generally took IIJI their residence ill 
m\-m and solitary plams, from width they rarely issued* save 
urn tu? ti ines to go lan l Worship at St, l*eter 4 .* totnh in Home.® 
Some of these men here them selves in a very emu*tri«- fashion. 
One in Camjamia, named Martin* fastened himctulf !« the wall 
of Ida roll with tin iron chain, m that ho rotild never movti 
further than the length of the chain. When great St {lenodtot 
heard of thin he mml him a message : If yon am a servant 
of God, lot nut a. chain of iron holt! yuii, hut the idmin of 
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Christ,” Thou Martin took off tho chain, but ho walked no 
further than ho had boon accustomed to whon bound . 1 Many 
recluses laid tamo pets for company. Morentius of Norcia kept 
a bear — ho used to call him " Brother Boar ” — who doily led 
out tho hermit’s sheep to posture, and brought them bock at 
the hour his master named. One day, some monks who wore 
jealous of tho hermit’s reputation, killed tho bear ; whereupon 
Floron ti us cursed them, saying, “ I hope in Almighty God that 
they may, in this life and before tho eyes of all, receive the 
reward of their malice, who have thus killed my bear that did 
them no harm.” The four guilty monks were stricken with 
a horrible disease and died ; and the repontant Florontius for 
the rest of his life bewailed himself as their murderer . 9 

A very strange figure is that of Isaac the Syrian. One day 
he suddenly appeared in Spoleto, entered the church, and asked 
leave of tho sacristans to remain as long as ho wishod, without 
being turned out at dosing time. He then commenced to pray, 
and continued tints all that day and all that night, and a second 
day and a second night, and a third day also. Then one of 
tho sacristans, “ filled with the spirit of pride,” began to abuse 
him, calling him a hypocrite and impostor for showing himself 
in prayer for so great a length of time, and at last even struck 
him. At once the man was seized with a devil, who throw him 
down and forced him to cry out, " Isaao doth cast mo forth.” 
The saint, whose name was thus disclosed, expelled the spirit. 
Immediately the whole city was in an uproar. Men and 
■women, nobles and peasants, rushed pell-mell to the church, 
trying to induce the holy man to come to their houses. Some 
offered him lands to build a monastery on, others offered money, 
others anything that they had. But Isaac refused them all, and, 
retiring a little distance from tho city, he built a hermitage, 
Many others soon joined him and put themselves under Ins 
direction. To the end of his life, however, Isaao refused to accept 
gifts. " A monk who seeks for possessions,” ho was wont to 
say, “ is not a monk.” Gregory adds quaintly : " Although ho 
was incomparably adorned with the virtue of abstinence, tho 
contempt of worldly wealth, tho spirit of prophecy and perse- 
verance in prayer, yet he lmd one reprehensible trait, namely, 
that sometimes he would so exceed in mirth, that unless men 
' bud. iii. 10. 3 Ibid, iii. IS. 
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had known him to lw* full of virtue, they would never have 
believed it.** * 

Thin iiintaiu^ of popular unthusuiiiM fur a Indy man w by no 
mmurt unique* A grout deal uf utUmtiou wua paid to any t»nu 
who hud urquiml a reputation fur mmetily. Thu rirh aunt him 
prunonU and linked hi* prayer*' 4 ; the poor wens eager in do 
him little mavii’tsH^ huvmeu, and even rlnir*** would travel 
huqt dkianeea for Urn privilege of Bering him, 4 A humormiH 
Hti»ry in told uf aimmt named C'oiiatuutiu*, who lived nmv Anetmu, 
and nerved iih uuerkian in St. Stejiluiuk tlmreh, So ureal, win* 
the nqmtutiun uf thk holy man that people name from all part* 
of Italy to viait him. Among the rent eamo one day a aituplo 
eountrysium from it dklfiut plans Arriving ut St. Stephen n* im 
found n little tiny nnm of very irndgmlieuut nppearaneu j^rehed 
cm mtitni 'wooden utepa and tending the rhmrh lump#* Thu 
byatnuder* luntunnl the nituitryumu that thin \v*w the great 
t'unaUuitiua Uittutulf. Hut the foohidi fellow mtild not fur lung 
Udiuvu tlmt #o ndebmied n mini could lm*k im iomgmtieanh, 
When at lout he win* nmvimted, he burnt nut laughing mid eriod, 
** I kdieved tlmt hn wuit » great big inti.fi* but that little emiturn 
bin* nothing of it mini about him.** i\aHt4inihm* hearing Ida 
word** jtutijH’d down the atop# and warmly rsnbnired the t***ur, 
** Von are the only man/* mud he* " who hun bk vyu& open, and 
$ee# me wi 1 in»d " 

The eotmlry-fi4k had a thorough belief in inmimdnti* jmwura 
of mn*h miiutly j^raoimgea. Hkk ja^mina.iletUMtiiirra, even idling 
utiimubt,* were brought to them to U> mml, Hu one omy-dou 
$i holy prior mut u fttiionil, A mother wt&# going to bury her 
gun ; but m auoti m ahu enught aigtil of the "aerviiut of Uud* 4 
nbu aoi/int the bridle of hk florae* laying* " You ahull in* t leave 
run imle.’iri yon rui&o tip my non/ 1 * Another time two mni^m 
uiitnu rmuutig u* a. bishop on lender Kve* entreating him 
to entile and tv-wlon* their dead brother to life.* 1 Tinea* grimier 
ndruelen the mimU are repnmetited nit |«nformttig with tin- 
wdttngneiw tm urcouiii of their humility; when humility wit* 
not prunurvtn( f ilium wua m danger that the miriirln would \m 
litidwtiis Thun Abbiii KiuuUturimi of SpoUsi** w*u* put to nl«?p 
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with a demoniac boy and liualod him. But because tlio abbat 
boasted of liis feat, the boy was again afflicted, and could only bo 
healed by the united prayers of Kleutherius and the brethren. 1 

It was generally supposed that a saint continued to exhibit 
miraculous powers after death. St. Equitius of Valeria, after 
his decease, was thought to have defended his monks from the 
violence of the Lombards. 2 Bishop Eortuuatus of Todi, says 
Gregory, “continues’' to work miracles at his tomb, healing 
the sick and insane " as often as they ask in faith.” 8 A dead 
presbyter of Valeria prevented the escape of a tliief who had 
stolen a wether belonging to his Church. 4 A mad woman was 
healed in St. Benedict’s cave.® A stocking of St. Honoratus 
was instrumental in restoring a dead man to life. 0 The coat of 
St. Eutycliius of N orcia was carried through the fields in time 
of drought, and produced rain. 7 

It was a dangerous thing to offend a holy man ovon in the 
most trilling matters. Bishop Boniface, on the festival of St. 
Broeulus the Martyr, went after mass to a nobleman's house to 
dine. Just as he was about to say grace, he was interrupted by 
a strolling player with an ape, who appeared at the door and 
began clashing his cymbals. The bishop, in great irritation at 
the noise, cried out, “ Ah, ah 1 That wretch is a dead man 1 that 
wretch is a dead man 1 Hero have I come to dinner, and I have 
not opened my lips to praise God, when that fellow with his 
ape must needs come and clash his cymbals.” Then lie said 
to the servants, " Go and give him meat and drink for charity ; 
yet know that ho is a dead man.” The bishop then said grace 
and ate his dinner, and the player too was entertained; but 
when the latter was going out a stone foil from the roof of the 
house and wounded him so severely that ho died the next day, 
“ according to the saying of the man of God.” 8 

The clergy of the period lived in a simple fashion, and woro 
often extremely poor. Quo bishop, for example, derived his 
whole revenue from a small vineyard. 0 They seem, however, 
to havo exorcised a universal charity— affording relief, not 
only to the poor of their own dioceses, but to all passing 
travellers that demanded it. 10 Often they were men sprung 

1 Dml. 111. 112. * Ibul. i. 4. 4 Ibid. i. 10. 

* Unit, ill, as. * lltid. il. as, * Ibid. i. a. 

' I but. ill. US. 8 Ibid. 1. a. * Ibid. I. ‘J. 

>• Ibul. 1. y, 10; 111. 11. 
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from the jampfo, and we hear of a atahhmtim and u fuller being 
made bishop*, 1 t Jmwion&Hy they had rtdigimts women living in 
their hotmtut, and thin \vm regarded m a great annelid* 31 There 
in outt contrary nine of a married presbyter, win* *• from the 
time of hi* ordination loved Im wife ( smnn) m it 
aiator, hut wi m cm hi* guard against her in an enemy, and never 
allowed her on any pretext to approach hint/* When she 
came in visit him on hi* death-! tod, he cried, ** Ih'part from 
mo* woman! There in still a little lire left: mho away tint 
straw ■ " u Many oforfo* aim wed unatwiuly eager mew to lie pro- 
moted tii bishopries,. We read of a presbyter who hoarded up 
money to inteure Ida election * ; of ait archdeacon who in his 
impatience tried to Jwifouti the bishop. 3 A curious tale lit told 
of a priest of lutororrina, win* w m engaged m pruning Im vines 
when he was sent for to shrive a dying j»mitejif., He delayed 
in order to finish what he \tm aland, and meanwhile the inim 
died. So great, however, w m the prtudiyter'* grief at this mis« 
citatum, iliiti the dead mit.it wits restored t« life for eight days* 
tlmt he might mnfoiw and jrnrform mtiUthhi {wmuuee 3 
Thtt ohtmdtitt wore canni for hy aoertaUttnt 
who looked after the cleaning, saw to the lamps, kept the 
worshipers in order, and ujsened and closed the buildings at 
the proper times. The sacred edifices thessisidve* were regarded 
with awe hy the jmtiple, who were afraid i*» enter them after 
commit ting any great sin,® Alms were difilrthttlod in the 
janrfow/ and lmggar& had their stations the.ro m in the present 
dayd* 9 The cu*tout of burial within ehturhea had Utgun, and 
tlw hkhops often exacted money for the* privileged 5 Urugory 
aays that to l« buried in a church waa good for those whmm sin* 
were not great, because their friends, mmtti* their toittl*» 4 were 
reminded fo pray for them ; it waa perduit*, however, ha* the 
had* who were only punwhud the ttture for their jirmKtMtipliond* 
Martyrs npjieared and orderid Urn follies t«t Im svtuovrd ; foul 
apiriU* canto and dragged them out hy the fowl ; ulirieks of 
agony wen? heard jw»nwding from the totuh, and the mt\m$ 
myauunutul y dhta j # jmarw L : 1 % 
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The principal service was, of course, the Mass. Many 
stories are told to illustrate the efficacy of the Holy Oblation. 
Two nuns could not rest quiet in their tomb until it was offered 
on their behalf 1 ; the body of a young monk of Monte Cassino 
was twice cast up from the grave, and only stayed in peace 
when the Host was laid upon the breast 2 ; thirty masses 
delivered the soul of Justus from purgatory 8 ; seven masses 
freed a spirit condemned to serve bathers in some sulphurous 
baths 4 ; a prisoner was miraculously released from his chains 
on the days on which his wife at home had offered for him 5 ; 
a sailor was saved from drowning on the day a bishop said 
mass on his behalf 6 ; Pope Agapetus healed a dumb man by 
placing the Host in his mouth . 7 Altar-breads were sometimes 
given away by the clergy as a special favour . 8 The Viaticum 
was always brought to the dying when possible. The altar 
was regarded as peculiarly sacred, and a little dust from it 
is said to have been instrumental in restoring a dead man 
to life . 9 

The sign of the cross is frequently mentioned in the 
Dialogues. Loaves and cakes were marked with the cross . 10 
Men signed themselves when they slept , 11 ate , 12 or drank 13 A 
nun, wandering in the garden of her convent, plucked and ate a 
lettuce without first making the holy sign, and in consequence 
was possessed by a devil. At the exorcism which followed, the 
spirit cried out, “ What have I done ? What have I done ? I 
was sitting upon a lettuce, and she came and ate me.” 14 The 
sign of the cross was several times used in working miracles . 15 
On one occasion holy water was employed . 16 

The belief in demoniacal agency was universal. In speaking 
of visions, I have already quoted some instances of this belief ; 
here I may add one other. A devil cast out of a man by 
Portunatus of Todi took the form of a stranger, and walked up 
and down the streets of Todi, crying : “ Oh, the holy bishop 
Portunatus ! see what he has done ! He has turned a stranger 
out of his lodging. I seek a place to rest in, and in this city I 


1 Dial. ii. 23. 

4 Ibid. iv. 55. 

7 Ibid. iii. 3. 

9 Ibid . iii. 17. 

17 Ibid. i. 4. 

15 Ibid. i. 1, 10 ; 
VOL. X, 


2 Ibid. ii. 24. 3 Ibid. iv. 55. 

fi Ibid. iv. 57. ® Ibid. iv. 57. 

8 Ibid. iv. 55 : “ oblationum coxonae." 

10 Ibid . i. 11. 11 Ibid. iii. 7. 

13 Ibid. ii. 3;' iii. 5. 14 Ibid A. 4. 

ii. 3 ; iii. 5, C. 1C Ibid. i. 10. 
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nm find none ” A certain man who mu silling hy hU firmdu 
with hm wifo and little mm, hearing the cry, wont out ami 
asked the stranger in* Hut while they were talking, the spirit 
muUUmly at lark ml the child, and flung him into ih« tin? Uifnre 
the uyoH of hiN father. “Thru the wretched, bereaved man 
know whom ho hud ontorUiiiuul and whom Urn bishop hint 
expelled from his lodging ,” 1 

Thin Fortumitu*, wo urn told, *' had a most singular gram? in 
putting spirits to flight* an that uomHimn* ho would mat out 
legions of do vila from puaamml hiniioa,** The following institneo 
is {KHniUar. A ml am Tuscan holy who hud violated tut 
mdwtiiutticiil ruin was seized in church hy im evil spirit* Tin? 
priest attempted to mat it tnsf hy rovrrttig the lady with tho 
altar <loth ; Imt because hr presumed iwyoitd hi# strength, it 
devil entered into him also, Thru thr ludy was Uikun hy her 
ridativm t« certain wizards, who plunged her into a river, 
mating at thu mum time mitgiml incantations. Thr mnili mm 
Umt though thu Aral demon wua driven nut, it whole legion 
entered tit; H amt from Umt I'mm forward ihu mmum begun to 
Im agitiited with m many emotion# amt t*» shriek out with m 
many voice# tut thorn were devil# in hut tmdy.” At last she 
was brought to Korlutmtu#* win prayed over her for many 
days and nights, and in tin? rnd, w ith much difficulty, tdTrcUnl 
a cure .' 4 

In thu we mat of mum? rurimm vUiott# of lumvmt 

null hdl, 11 Thr vision of thu #«tldi«*r a which him \nwtx referred 
to ill irn earlier rimplrr, 4 m thu tmmt olalmratt* and mimrkahhu 
YulnimHot were regarded it# entrances into hull, and Ckrgory 
tiny# thu stumth* of tin? craters won* growing whirr* to um»m® 
mud# to the itomber «f j^ntorn that \mm through thorn 

«t* Uim world draw's umt its end, A dying ttmti mm t » messagt? 
tii ii frimd, w!m wiu* also dying* to §my that thu ship was ready 
to take them i« Sicily; and this was interpreted to mmm Umt 
they worn going to hull through the vnlcutmu* iu Unit island.* 
Hull itftrdf wan l*dicivi*l t« \m n furtmru of ttmlmml tiro. Thu 
cor|fft 0 of a dyer buried in tin? Church of Si, Januaritia near the 
lamrenfimu Unto in liotm*, wua heard shrieking in Im iotuh * ** 1 
hnru! I htmi ! Flames broke nut of the grave of a wicked 
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cnrialis of Valeria, consuming botli the body and fclie sopulchrc. 1 
A dying man saw in a vision a bad presbyter named Tiburtius 
burning on a funeral pile. 3 Of purgatorial punishment wo get 
two remarkable instances, where the spirits of dead persons were 
compelled to romain in sulphur baths and to serve as attendants 
on the living bathers. 8 

I will close this account of the Dialogues with two 
representative anecdotes, ono of a wizard and the other of a 
haunted house. About the year 504 a certain Basilius was 
accused of ‘practising magical arts in Romo, and was thrown 
into prison. Taking advantage, however, of the insanity of his 
gaoler, 1m escaped and Hod into Valeria, disguised as a monk. 
Here he managed to win the good graces of the Bishop of San 
Vittorino, who recommended him to the famous Abbat 
Equitius. The story goes that, so soon as Equities sot eyes on 
the man, ho recognized him to ho “ a devil,” hut as ho was 
unable to convince the bishop, ho received him into his 
monastery. Shortly afterwards the abbat sot off on one of his 
preaching tours, and Basilius took advantage of his absence to 
bewitch a beautiful nun in a neighbouring convent, who foll 
into a fever and kept crying out, “ 1 shall dio at once unless 
Basilius the monk come to me and heal me by his skill in 
physio." But the elder monks would not permit Basilius to 
approach the convent without the permission of the abbat. 
They sent, however, a message to Equitius, to ask what they 
should do. So soon as Equitius heard the story he exclaimed, 
“ EM not 1 say that Basilius was a devil and no monk ? Go 
and drive Mm from the monastery.” This was accordingly 
dona, and the nun at once recovered. After his expulsion, 
Basilius was wont to declare that he had often by his magic 
suspended the abbat’ s cell in the air, but he had never been able 
to harm any of the monks. In the end Basilius was arrested, 
and “in an outbreak of Christian zeal” was burned olive in 
Home, 4 

The second story is singular’. When Datius of Milan was 
on his way to Constantinople, in the time of Justinian, ho 
broke bis journey at Corinth, where he endeavoured to hire 
a house large enough for himself and his company, After 

' IHal. iv. aa. 8 Ibid. Iv. 81 ; ol, Iv. 80. 

» Ibid. Iv. 40, 50. 4 Ibid, i. 4. 
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aknikiug in vuiu for u hmg ttim\ he at hm^th 4Mruvem.t a 
gmMhimmti uuittftiuu which aeounnl u» ?mil hi* rwiuiteumsiU, Hu 
WtUt tuhi hy the Jhu»j4c of the place, however, that tie* hnu*u Wtyi 
huuuUnl i»y the tlrvil, Htiil h el empty m 

fuj* year**. IU 11 Imihm :t*n4, ** \\ «» **»u^;ht all the unm$ 

|m hnl^if in thi?i 1 h4i,h»\ it the \virkt‘4 .apint Ima taken 
of it ufi<| tlrivcn tmm away A Tie* place %\ m aec**r4ujj*ly 

prepare*!, mii 4 the hmlmp look tip hi i •{mister-i. Whew evetiittg 
r»iuu he went t*» he4 a«4 fell mleep ; hut uhmti umitiighl Im 
vvi 0 urntMiHi l*y ^ hnlemifj 4m, whtrh re*»rn*M«'4 the roaring yf 
llotiit, the Mealing «»f ^lieep, the hiayiug of uAnea, the ht<**itig of 
?mrj*eny, the grunting »»f hog*. an 4 the *>v reaming *4 rata, u\\ 
comhiwmg in terriim uproiir. They in great rage gut up 

nsel u44r«v>r4 the 4e*ii: *’Timt» »ul rightly ?>er*e4, wretch ! 
Thun ml he whn fl;i|4 • I vu! -nt ja ?iW .n-A.s *./ fiT suwlk * 
/ #•*// A* A4;/ rA<r J/o*f l§i<$h . an 4 now, through thy pri4e t #re 

l*uw l hull mt uut4e like hntf* *n4 rata. Thmi unw»*rthtly 4idUi 
th*#tro to imitate { h»l 4 mot now *<• ***••* 4mg u* thy 

thuti t.|t*.j*l imitate hrwu**/* At lli^« w«’r4* t he ite% 4 w&$t m 
imhiimei .1 that lie t««*k hiimelf «4f ami never t>‘intm4 , an4 the 
hilUt*l«‘4 h**tno W*u after war*!** taken hv ftitftt” gut«| 

Thtmlnin.% w h*» never nnSl«^r4 any hut her tn*'«<n%cmctK$’ 1 

Such lire the nt«*rie,n *t»m he4 S*-i hy the tug heal I'vt-JriiPtlPll 
untie »nty him I the k«‘en«v>t mt*4h*.j- t *4 the age, i.e-t m mu» 
rltiftt«*ti. mint morn rail h* th« fltmoge r^mhitmli^ft of 

ulirumlticiMi ami «n|a’f^titn*w w hn4i r harm* ter ifie-4 the tnifi4 of 
t iyegut y. It rerta.lti ly (hat the (‘IrarT^M ttlitiy 

who Il)4tn||n| the !*a|^l rotates ala4 ^u%r|tie4 the t 4itlfr!i With 
timii mitnuahle nkiih ilw*uM hate *'^nUil»utr4 t«u the |»ru|a«^Httosl 
of wihl Ifiilrfi of #ti4 w i Hatch's an 4 hamtit«4 

t*f siiiiftte ti'nl4<% i(( niers *4^l3<vnt written of 

r»C|»^ that a*: ream an4 walk.. An 4 yet nnrh w *# the fucL 
The I#n4W4 of the Ti?i|:*a| !*atf itnumr.* an 4 the anther »f tlm 

are *#ne siinl the aarne |*eftuJi An 4 #n lii in n At h«fr # 
|**rltJijtfh the hrflt ^nnm« Italian mnupl» uf tli« iim!i,«fil 
filiteUvcl. 
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CHAPTER IV 


GREGORY PATRIARCH OF THE WEST. IIIS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCHES OF THE .SUHUltBICARIAN PROVINCES AND THE ISLANDS 

Apart from the primacy of honour which was universally 
conceded to the Roman Church, the patriarchal jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Homo was anciently recognized as extending in 
strict right only over the Churches of Central and Southern 
I taly and of the adjacent islands . 1 It was, in fact, conterminous 
with the jurisdiction of the Vioarius Ur bis, which was exorcised 
over the provinces of I’ieonuin Suburbicarium, Campania, 
Tusc.ia, Umbria, Apulia, Calabria, Brultii, Lucania, Valeria, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the lesser islands. Within these 
hounds, at the close of the sixth century, the authority of the 
Bishop of Romo was, of course, undisputed ; beyond them lie 
possessed, indeed (in virtue mainly of Imperial legislation), 
certain powers, visitatorial in their character, but they were 
somewhat indefinite, not strictly canonical, and by no means 
universally recognized. In Italy itself the Aemilian and 
Flaminian territories, together with Picenum Annonicarium, 
wore immediately subject to the Metropolitan of Ravenna; 
Liguria, the Cottian Alps, and tho Rhaetias, to the Archbishop 
of Milan ; Vonetia and Istria to tho Patriarch of Aquileia ; and 
beyond the borders of Italy tho Pope had never hitherto 
exercised a jurisdiction which was entirely undisputed. How 
Gregory made use of his primaoy of honour, and of the powers 
conferred on tho Popes by Imperial legislation to assert a claim 
to supremacy over those other Churches, will be explained in 
the following chapter. At present I deal simply with his rela- 
tion to tho Churches within tho ancient canonical limits of tho 
patriarchate, i.e. in Central and Southern Italy and in tho islands. 

1 Bright Canons of the First Four General Ooumils p. 22, sqq. 
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Within thif* amt tho only iuptr«*jH»Uuu Flmr**h this 

Ikmum w m that of Cagliari in Sartliitut* it ha-*, in4m*4, k**m 
tjunHi haunt wlm?t Jirr tlu* Chutvh of Hvramtio 4i4 not aUo rnjoy 
thin dignity, itut tin* ou4e?$**o of CJrvg**ry'«t letters 
autudunavely Unit '»urh wa.-* iimI tin* Tim H<4 io{*b «f 

Hirily, together with the t *'M t wnv dimily *nhjj«-rt to tha 
minrojHtiinm jurndhisou of the *4 thane, Thin, j**iv© in 

iv^jHna of Sardinia, the urea of the l'oj*eN rate aural authority 
tut Metrui*>liUii nut! m Ihamtvh the muun, 

tin tin* situmlutiA a great |*-*rti«->u of intfnirhmirhiti territory 
Witt* nt thin time in jM^e.ruon *.»f the T*»mtnu4i ( urn! with tlw 
t •httrr.liivi tu llmw {mrtn t#regi>ry hud hut flight r<»sistoKiutt« 
From many of tin? rithvi the rTiSmlr' **!*•, rgy hml lh-4, either to 
Nioily or to other 4i4rh*U whh‘h atill tetiuntu-4 in the huttita 
of the Iui{*mals?4$; »unl the Arum elergv w bun iho buuharti® 
eh-eied in l tour #Uw\ f iregojy rehnr-A t»* tu 
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heresy to the Catholic Faith, and so appease the wrath of God. 
Admonish all you can ; impel them to the right faith with all 
your powers of persuasion ; preach to them constantly the Word 
of eternal life, that when you appear in the presence of the severe 
Judge, you may be able to show souls that have been won by 
your pastoral solicitude” 1 Similarly, a few months later, when 
the plague was raging in the little Umbrian town of Narni, on 
the southern bank of the Har — which, in spite of its inaccessible 
situation on its lofty hill, had fallen into the hands of the 
Lombards — Gregory wrote to the bishop to urge him to exhort 
the heretics of his flock to adopt the orthodox faith. 2 * But if 
the Catholic clergy responded to the Pope's appeal, we have no 
information as to the measure of success that crowned their 
efforts. From the fact that Gregory never again alluded to the 
matter, we may, perhaps, conjecture that it was small. 

In some respects the desolation caused by the Lombards 
occasioned Gregory much anxious thought and labour, as it was 
necessary for him to take measures in the interest of the 
devastated Churches. The effects of a Lombard onslaught were 
disastrous. In the 17th of his Homilies on the Gospels 
Gregory utters a lament over cities laid waste, fortified places 
overthrown, churches and monasteries reduced to ruins, and 
populous centres turned into dreary solitudes. 8 The capture of 
a town usually meant a complete or partial depopulation, and 
the death or the dispersion of the resident clergy. In some 
cases, indeed, the desolation was not absolute. A remnant of 
the inhabitants remained or returned after the pillage, and there 
was some hope that the place would again revive and be able to 
support a bishop of its own. Under such circumstances Gregory 
usually commissioned some neighbouring bishop to repair to the 
desolated Church, and ordain there a certain number of clerics 
to perform the necessary offices. Thus, in the first year of his 
pontificate, he sent the following mandate to Balbinus, bishop 
of Rosella, in respect of the old Tuscan town of Populonia 4 : 
“ We have learnt that the Church of Populonia is so 
entirely destitute of clergy, that penance cannot be given to 
the dying or baptism to infants. We therefore charge your 

1 JBjpp. i. 17. 2 Ibid. ii. 4. 

3 Horn, in Ev. 17, § 16 ; of, Dial. iij. 38 ; Epjo. iii. 29, 

4 JEfep. i. 15. 
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district with a neighbouring diocese. Thus, in October 590, 
he joined to the diocese of Formiae (Mola) in Latium, the 
devastated see of Minturnae, close to the mouth of the Liris, 
nine miles off. Both these cities were situated within a 
short distance of Gaeta, whither the seat of the bishopric has 
been since transferred. The document authorizing the unifica- 
tion was addressed to Bacauda bishop of Formiae, and runs as 
follows 1 : “ The necessities of the times and the diminution of 
the population require us to make such arrangements for the 
desolate Churches as may be prudent and beneficial. Whereas, 
then, we have learnt that the Church of Minturnae is utterly 
desolate, and destitute both of clergy and people, and whereas 
we consider that your petition for its union with the Church of 
Formiae, in which rests the body of St. Erasmus the Martyr, and 
over which your Fraternity presides, is dictated by right feeling 
and is thoroughly just ; therefore we have thought it necessary, 
out of consideration for the desolation of that place and the 
poverty of your Church, that the revenues of the aforesaid 
Church of Minturnae, with all that has belonged to it or that 
may belong to it in any way by any right or privilege, ancient 
or modern, should be transferred to the right and power of your 
Church by the authority of this our injunction. You shall, 
therefore, from the present time look upon the Church of 
Minturnae as your own Church, and attend to it as well as you 
can, so that the property which hitherto, perhaps, has been 
entirely neglected, may henceforth be profitable to the poor and 
to the clergy of your own Church.” Many similar arrangements 
were made. In 592 Cumae was joined to Misenum 2 ; Tres- 
Tabernae to Velletri, five miles off 3 ; Fondi to Terracina, both 
being cities of Latium, about ten miles apart, 4 In 593 Cures 
Sabinae (Correze) was united to Nomentum (Mentana) 6 ; and 
in 595 Carina was amalgamated with Reggio. 6 The arrange- 
ment made for the bishopric of Velletri indicates that the people 
were beginning to move from the plains into the hills for pro- 
tection against the enemy. The character of the times, Gregory 
writes, makes it expedient to transfer episcopal sees from the 

1 Epp. i. 8. This letter differs from the usual formula, “de adunandis 
ecclesiis” (Lib. Diurn. ed. Bosifere, No. ix.), which is found in G-reg. Epp. ii. 
48 ; iii. 20 ; and (slightly altered) vi. 9. 

2 Epp. ii. 44. 3 Ibid. ii. 48. 

4 Ibid, iii, 20. u Ibid. vi. 9. 


4 Ibid. iii. 13. 
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l’alrimony. Of the other bishoprics the most notable wore 
those of Catania, Taormina, Messina, Palermo (also at times the 
head-quarters of an agent of the Patrimony), Girgenti, and 
Camorana. All theso Sicilian Churches were in close touch 
with Porno. Gregory watched over their welfare with constant 
solicitude, and through his agents kept himself accurately in- 
formed of all their affairs. The quantity of letters relating 
to them is evidenco of the minuteness of his knowledge and of 
the intorost he took in the diocesan matters. 

The very first; letter which Gregory wrote after his election 
to the pontificate was directed to the bishops of Sicily. As 
there was no metropolitan in the island, Gregory thought good 
to commit to a Vicar x tho general supervision of the Sicilian 
Church. Curiously enough, instead of conferring this honour 
cm one of the bishops, Gregory, in the first instance, gave tho 
vicariate to tho subdeacon Peter, tho rector of the Papal 
estates. The appointment was notified to the bishops in a 
letter which runs as follows : “ Wo have thought it necessary, in 
accordance with tho judgment of our predecessors, to commit 
all your affairs to one and tho same man, that whore wo 
cannot ho ourselves in person wo may bo ropresentod by one 
who has received our instructions. Wherefore, by God's help, 
wo have appointed Peter, a subdeacon of our Church, to ho our 
Vicar in the province of Sicily. Nor can we doubt what the 
character of his actions will bo, seeing that, by God’s grace, wo 
have committed to him the whole Patrimony of our Church (in 
Sicily). Further, we have thought it right that your Fraternity 
should with due honour meet together oneo a year, either at 
Syracuse or at Catania, so that all that concerns the interest 
of your Churches, tho relieving of the poor and afflicted, the 
admonition of all men, and tho correction of offenders, may ho 
duly settled by you in conjunction with tho aforesaid Peter, our 

1 It wo* at thin time the custom 0 £ the Popes to appoint VioarB in tho 
oxtra-Itulian provinces— usually metropolitans, sometimes simple bishops, 
and occasionally, as here, eeolosiastlos ol even lower rank. Uomasus, Sirloins, 
and Leo all made the Bishop of Thessakmtoa their Vioar in Mas tom Illyrioum. 
Vigilius oonforred tho vicariate on tho Metropolitan of Justlniana I'rlma; 
Gregory oouforrod tho dignity on tho bishops of Justlniana I’rima (v. 10, 10), 
Arles (v. 88 ), Syracuse (it. 8 ), and possibly Seville (lx. 227 ; boo p. 412). In 
Africa Columbus scorns to have acted as a kind of Informal Vioar. I'lio appoint- 
ment of tho subdoaoon l’otor was unusual, and does not appear to have boon 
a success. 
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subdeacon. Let all hatred which fosters wickedness be far 
from your council. Let all envy and execrable discord die 
away amongst you. Let your charity and God-pleasing peace 
prove that you are God’s bishops. Let all things be done with 
propriety and quietness, that you may have the right to be 
called a council of bishops.” 1 

I may here remark that Gregory was a firm believer in 
the utility of local synods, for the safeguarding of true doctrine, 
the composition of quarrels, and the correction of manners. 
The Council of Nicaea had directed that such synods should be 
held twice in the year — before Lent and in the autumn 2 — and 
this wise provision was renewed by several other Councils. 8 
Nevertheless, the bishops of the sixth century seem to have been 
strongly averse to holding these meetings, and Gregory found it 
necessary to remind those of Sicily and Sardinia, and particu- 
larly of Gaul, of their obligation in this matter. It may cause 
surprise that in the letter just quoted Gregory orders the Sicilian 
bishops to meet only once in the year, whereas he directs the 
metropolitan of Sardinia to summon a council twice annually, 4 
according to the strict provision of the canons. But the case of 
the Sicilian bishops was peculiar. For being directly subject 
to the Pope, they were in the habit of assembling at Kome at 
stated periods, to discuss their affairs in his presence, and 
to get his advice. Originally the bishops gathered in Pome 
every year at the time of the anniversary of the Pope’s conse- 
cration ; since the days of Leo, however, they came each only 
once in three years. Gregory now made two more changes. 
First, he ordered that the bishops should meet, not on the 
anniversary of his own consecration — a mark of honour which 
seemed to him u foolish and superfluous” — but on June 29, 
the festival of the Apostle. 6 And secondly, he directed that, 
whereas the triennial journey had been attended with difficulty 

1 Epp. i. 1 . 2 Canon 5. 3 Of. Chalcedon, c. 19. 4 Epp. iv. 9. 

5 Epp. i. 39a. June 29 was, of course, a favourite date for bishops to 
visit Borne. Of. Greg. Horn . in Ev. 87. § 9 : “ Cassio Narniensi episcopo 
consuetudo fuerat annis singulis natalitio apostolorum die Romam venire.” 
It was believed that to keep the festival of a saint gave a man a special claim 
to the saint’s protection and regard. Thus Greg. Tur. JET. F. ii. 1 4 says that 
the three great festivals of St. Martin were the dedication of his church, the 
translation of his body, and the anniversary of his consecration : “ Quod si 
Meliter celebraveris, et in praesenti saeculo et in futuro patrocinia beat! 
antistitis promereberis.” 
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— till) civil authorities on the island being opposed to it, and on 
ono occasion at least, in 591, actually preventing the delegates 
sotting out 1 * — the bishops should in future assemble in Home 
once in five years, instead of once in three, anil that they 
should take care not to arouse the Praetor’s suspicions. Gregory 
further enjoined that the bishops of Lipari and lioggio should 
attend the quinquennial synod. 3 

The most prominent of the Sicilian bishops during Gregory’s 
pontificate was Maximianus, formerly Abbat of St. Andrew’s in 
Home, and ono of the most intimate of Gregory’s friends. 8 He 
was appointed to the bishopric of Syracuse in £591, and he 
retained it till his death in 594. Soon alter Ins appointment 
Gregory made him his Yioar in Sicily, with power to determine 
all smaller and less important causes, those involving any 
special difficulty being reserved for the decision of the Pope 
himself. In conferring this honour on Maximianus, Gregory 
was careful to explain that the vicariate was bestowed upon 
him personally as a mark of esteem, and not in virtue of his 
official position us bishop of Syracuse, and therefore that the 
Olntveh of Syracuse could not on this account claim any 
superiority over the other Churches of Sicily. 4 * This last pro- 
vision is characteristic. In his government of the Churches of 
his metropolitanate, Gregory was always particularly anxious 
to keep all in a state of equal subordination, and to repress 
any usurpation of rights or privileges on the part of any 
individual Churoh. 8 Tims, to quote one other small example, 
the Pope was informed in 698 that the doaconB of Catania 
were in the habit of wearing “ campagi " at religious ceremonies. 
Now, these campagi wore a kind of slipper, covering only 
the heel and toes, and they were worn as part of their cere- 
monial dross by the higher clergy of Homo and Havonna. 
As a special privilege the use of the campagi bad been 

1 Mpp, i. 70, It wan not in Hioily alono that tho oIliuialH tried to hinder 
binhopH miorthig to Homo (hoo ibid, vi, 50), 

n Ibul, vii* 19. Job. Diao. ill. 25 mmarkr. ** Uhl nofcandum quia h! hoatuH 
OrogorltM xonla, quod oredi nefaa out, anhelarefc, non opinooporum advantun a 
trlonuio in quinquennium prutolarot, iuuuo a trloimio iu biennium prouuldubio 
fantlntirut,’' 

3 Job. Dion. Viteil. U. « Kpp. li. H, 

* ttpp< viil. 27: u .ftoolcM&ioMtSQi vlgorlB ordo con fundi tur, Mi aut tomore 

luiii’Ua p menu man tur, aut Impune non ocmoeim tump tan tur," 
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granted to the clergy of Messina; the clergy of Catania, 
however, had no such right. Gregory accordingly issued a 
peremptory order, forbidding them ever to wear this article of 
dress in future . 1 

For his old friend Maximianus Gregory entertained a high 
regard, and was generally satisfied with his conduct both as 
Bishop and as Apostolic Vicar. It appears, however, that 
this prelate was of somewhat hasty and quarrelsome temper, 
and on one occasion the Pope felt it his duty to write him a 
sharp reproof . 2 “I remember that I have often warned you 
not to be hasty in passing judgment. And yet I have now 
learnt that in a fit of rage you have excommunicated the Very 
Eeverend Abbat Eusebius. I am indeed astonished that neither 
his past life, nor his great age, nor his long illness can turn 
away your anger. Whatever may have been his fault, his suffer- 
ings from ill health should have been a sufficient punishment. 
When God scourges a man there is no need for men to lay on 
the stripes.” But although he could utter a rebuke when 
necessary, Gregory invariably showed the most kindly considera- 
tion for Maximianus in his difficult position. The following 
extract from a letter to Peter the Subdeacon illustrates his 
anxiety to protect his old friend from even trifling worries 8 : 
“ I am greatly grieved because I severely rebuked Pretiosus, the 
servant of God, for a slight fault, and so sent him away in 
bitterness and sorrow. I wrote to my Lord Bishop Maximianus 
to send Pretiosus back to me, but he was very unwilling to do 
so. Now, I neither can nor ought to do anything to annoy the 
Bishop, for, occupied as he is in the work of God, he ought to be 
comforted and strengthened, not troubled and annoyed. And 
yet I am told that Pretiosus is very sad because he cannot 
return to me. However, as I said before, I cannot bear to 
annoy my Lord the Bishop, who is unwilling to let him go. And 
so, between the two, I remain undecided. If you have more 
wisdom in your little body than I have in mine, arrange the 
matter so that my wishes may be accomplished without incon- 
venience to my Lord Bishop. Indeed, if you see that he is at all 
annoyed, you had better say nothing to him about the matter.” 

In Sardinia the state of the Church was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. The metropolitan see of Cagliari was at this 

1 Ep p, viii, 27. 2 Ibid, ii. 35. 3 Ibid, ii. 88. 
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time occupied by ft very singular character, a certain Jamiarius, 
to whoso folly, frivolity, and incapacity must bo attributed the 
lamentable condition of the Church in the island. This Janu- 
aries was a silly, half-witted old man, who shamefully neglected 
all his duties, and soandalized every one by his ogregiously 
eccentric conduct. At the same time, he perpotratod the most 
outrageous actions with an appearance of such guileless inno- 
cence and simplicity, that Gregory himself seems to have been 
at a loss how to deal with him. Complaints of him, however, 
poured into Home from all sides. It was said that the bishops 
and priests of Sardinia wore ill treated by the Imperial officials, 
yet Januarius mado no effort to protect them ; that the clergy 
despised him and set at naught his authority, resorting to the 
patronage of laymen; that his very archdeacon lived openly 
with women. His suffragan bishops wore slack in their duties, 
had ceased to assemble in synods, neglected to apply to their 
metropolitan for the date of Easter, and ventured to travel 
abroad without tusking his permission. Vacancies in churches 
wore not filled up, and lapsed (dories were reinstated in their 
offices. The nunneries wore grossly nogloctod ; in the monas- 
teries men who had fallen as monks wore created abbats ; the 
hospitals were fearfully mismanaged, and no ono took tho 
trouble to inspect tho accounts. On tho estates belonging to 
the Church of Cagliari tho peasants were permitted to practise 
idolatry, and no attempt was mado to convert the pagan 
islanders, though their numbers were considerable. The slaves 
of Jews who took asylum in the churches wore either given 
back to their masters, or paid for contrary to tho law. In short, 
tho Church of Sardinia was tho scandal of tho time. Tho uttor 
confusion and mismanagement of affairs there was unique oven 
in an ago when confusion and mismanagement wore not 
uncommon. 

This disorder Gregory did all in liis power to remedy. Ho 
sternly rebuked the clergy for their disobedience, and ordorod 
tho bishops to resume tho custom of assembling in synod twice 
a year, and of applying for the date of Easter. The abuses 
concerning the vacancies and the restitution of lapsed clergy 
wore to bo remedied; and for the future no ono was to re- 
ceive ordination who was illiterate, or a member of a curia, or 
twice married, or had not for several years lived a continent 
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lift*, «r wua nut u /umlmm atmh'Ut «*f tlu* Scripture*#, uml 
mtUy clmrituhlo. Ho utikml that u mini uf hi^h diameter 
itluiuit! hu appointed it) tmmiarl thu mnmhtr immtmtm of tho 
mitunsrii'ii, tlmt tho man might no longer ho obliged to 
rolluet llifir ivnto in {wr-mm nr opprar in tin? public offiwa 
to pay St !m t n\r*. All muni guilty of ** adultery M worn to ho 
ttovtuvly pustidod nnd mulim 4 in at rioter hiui^.-i , tlwir ummi- 
plinn.i, if Jaymrig wviv l** bo r^mummuriiUd, if mdt'dn&tica, 
te I hi tlrgnukd liiift mitfimd iii ntonitaterhvt for {H*utmao % 
Tho uhl rvoitom of ur-ijwrtiiig tho uiTMimu of tin? &«mo4oohift 
hi t kghsm waa to W rivtutmd, utttl ihv imimtgmnnni of thorns 
wiwt t*» \m rotiiithnl u# toon of probity amt iltligunco, 
who tnu4 ho c&lhor monk* »*r mvbvuii^tsr.^ that tlioy might not 
U* {iuhjool U< tho jurirdirttou of tlio civil mIUokiIh, For tho 
vutivrrainti of tint piigiiiifi two is&kdmu*nr« w mo j*<-ut from Homo, 
Felix h hUUoji, Htitl (‘yrhuum tla? monk, ami tint indiuprk of 
Fhattdgitm (IVrnitioVrt) wan rt^cfUddidud. Jatmarittn himndf 
wtiit rebuked for lik uvaricti, Hint forbithlen t« rrvntvu mmmy fur 
the? tmlisnitmu of clergy, tho veiling *4 virgins, »*t tin? murmgit 
of cleric#, Family, tint uhl AroUhtahuji wait encouraged to mm* 
mmiiouto front y with (5rcgury # uml two re f *|«Mmi»tea at Homo 
were upjH.iinf.o4 io bring hi* romsuiiuicaltou;* U* the notice of 
the t*»»jK*.* 

The#** vi^oroua mraaiirca itceut to hnvn olfo-rUd miitm aort of 
reformation in the t*ln»rrh of Sardinia. Hut neither threat* nor 
remonstrance* availed t« amend the conduct of tho erratic 
ArchbntJmp iilllOirtf A |*fodigi«M* Miami of rum plain tA (ftliifti 
yie’rwiom Minim tiMsfoj Were tiled iigtltfifit.. Uitu, Not only mm 
tin itva-ririotia amt vi«}eut» lull h« waa entirety reckttuni in hi# 
disregard of jnitiu-i? amt lair rivaling, Among other uflt?m*«?a ho 
hail actually, in nj^n of iho ruiioi*.#, ntrommunifaUHl % 

fi»44*umm nirroty f **r a |«riyalo unitigo, In M2 llm rh argos 
hronnht a^am*l him hint grown m% mmmmm that Urogory mint 
ii i?«fimiisriioimr to Harvltniii l** h«t«! an imjinry amt A if tuu-iauMtiy, 
tu iU4n]>«?l llm Ari4ihiaho|» to miSuwil- to nrhilratmti. At tho 
mum* filing ho y%nd& pmatply to Jatmahua. tirging him to avoid 
a "in4 if you fimt that you havo i«iktm or Iiohl any* 

thing tmjuaUy* rwa|*»rt^ H Iw'foro th» trial ootninonroa/* * Tliii 

8 &W ii, it, i%, % ^:s Tt, h ft, »r| tof. % 

1 !,W. Ii 4#. 
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investigation, however, was apparently unsatisfactory, for in 
the following year Januarius received a summons to come to 
Romo and answor in person the charges brought against him. 1 
But it is doubtful whether the trial took place. At any rate, 
tho irrepressible old man did not see fit to make any alteration 
in his behaviour. In 594 he went to consecrate a monastery, 
where ho shocked everybody by a most unseemly display of 
violence and rapacity. 2 But, disgraceful as his conduct was on 
this occasion, it was nothing in comparison with an outrage 
which ho perpetrated a few years later, and which drew even 
from the long-suffering Pope a vehement remonstrance 8 : “ Paul 
tho Apostle says, Rebuke not an elder. But the rule is only to 
be observed when the elder’s bad oxample does not drag down 
to ruin the souls of tho younger. When an older sets a fatal 
oxamplo, I 10 is to bo rebuked most sharply. Now, such wicked- 
ness has boon roportod to us of your old ago, that wore we not 
inclined to be merciful, wo should smito you with an anathema. 
For it is said that on tho Lord’s Day, before saying mass, you 
went and ploughed up your neighbour’s corn-iiold, and after- 
wards celebrated mass ; and further, when mass was over, that 
you actually dared to remove your neighbour’s boundary-stones. 
Every one knows what punishment such a deod deserves. But 
wo could not believe that you were so wicked as this, until 
wo had questioned our son, the Abbat Cyriaous, who was in 
Cagliari at the time, and who affirmed that it was true. Even 
yet, however, we spare your grey hairs. Nevertheless, old man, 
be advised : be wise at last, and restrain your scandalous levity 
and wickedness. The nearer you are to death tho more careful 
and fearful you ought to bo. A sentence of punishment has 
indeed been drawn up against you, but, knowing your simplicity 
and age, we keep it in reserve for this once. Those, however, 
who advised you to do this thing we decree excommunicato 
for two months, permitting them, if any human chance befall 
them within that time, to receive the Viaticum. But do you 
henceforth be cautious and hold aloof from their counsels. And 
look well to yourself, for if you learn evil of those to whom you 
ought to teach good, we will spare you no longer.” 

This opistlo is certainly not wanting in severity, but Gregory 
found it impossible to be angry for long with this irresponsible 
' Epp. HI. 80. 5 Ibid. v. 2. 1 Ibid. be. X. 

VOL. I. - It 
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ctlil tfottml 11 That I chide anti rebuke you, 1 * 1m wrote a month 
later* 1 "ciunua not from harahmuw, hut from brotherly hive, 
Ihuuuuiu I desirti that you may U* fmtrni beimn Almighty God 
it hirthop* nut in mime only which brings punkhuwui ■ hut in 
merit which brings reward. For mu-*' wo nw *au? ummlmr in 
Urn lh«ly of our ihnhmnmr* 1 am l*oth wounded hv your Irani- 
giv&titm ami ulmi gk44*um4 by your g«**l romhiH/* Grogury'* 
kiudiwsa toward* this extraordinary prelate U strikingly 
immifeatod in one of tlm hint ha torn which ho wrote, in which 
also wo got it purling glimpse of Archbishop tfammriua.* 41 You 
toll m that our brother find fellow- hinSsoj# Januarimi, when say- 
ing iiitrei, frequently suffer* from #m*h physical distress* Umt 1m 
van scarcely after long intervals resume nt the place whom 
hr broke off; and you my that for lb in t*m.n»n many am in 
doubt whether they ought t*» receive the communion whim 
hr hint consecrated. IM them l*i told, then, to have no fear, 
hut to cotumunteato with fan feet faith amt security, For the 
ttii'kuuM of fh« e«n$eerator neither changes nor defiles the 
blearing of the sacred mystery. Suit, nur brother might 
certainly to 1 ** advised m private that when hr feck an 
titlark routing on, hr should sofrsin front ctdehrating* lent hr 
himnolf to contempt and railir offence to Weak itlimht” 
The picture of thin prttibi.nl, unprincipled grey -headed chilli, 
overcome with infirmities both of mind ami body, auil rxjsimfd 
to the iieorii utiil disgust *4 hit clergy amt j atopic* k mil stu 
agreeable one to roiitomphite. 

1 1 tie direction to Hie clergy of Hus- dtnk in rnferetscc to the 
eoutirtmitom of the baptised ought horw to lm meoftnited* In 
the baptimiial according to tho Uotttau ritual them 

were throe miriiotm, Tim first, before ittitfiorriuti, wmh admirum 
torwd by immhyum with ftitttjde ml on the bmutt amt other 
part* of tliw t#wty„ Tim second, after ititttterrintt, was adminis* 
toted by ptmhylvrn with chrism. In later Umm it mm m Urn 
top of the twad, but m Gregory's tint*? it mmm to have tmtm 
un the breast* 4 Tim ttiir4 unction mm aduiiuistitfvd with chrism 
on thu fortdteud by Urn bishop in cotifirftfjiiiutt. This unction 
w*ith rtirkni on thw am«r4iug to the llmumi ritual* waa 

* Ufa*, it, in 4 Itmf, mt. 

* > ii^.ku. I 14, '* 4« Uat ir« P hm ** lit 
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reserved for the bishop, 1 though in the East it was administered 
by presbyters. The clergy of Sardinia had combined the Eastern 
and Western usages — the baptizing presbyter anointing the child 
not only on the breast, but also on the forehead, and the bishop 
subsequently in confirmation repeating the unction on the fore- 
head. Of this mixed usage Gregory disapproved. He wrote to 
Januarius : “ Lot not the bishops presume to sign infants, who 
are being baptized, a second time on the forehead with chrism ; 
but let the presbyters anoint those who are being baptized on the 
breast, so that the bishops may afterwards have to anoint them 
on the forehead.” 2 That is, Gregory ordered that the Koman 
usage should be strictly followed, the presbyter anointing the 
breast with chrism, and the bishop alono anointing the forehead 
in confirmation. This order, however, gavo great offence in 
Sardinia. “ It has come to our oaTS,” wrote Gregory soon after- 
wards, 8 “ that some have been offended by our having forbidden 
presbyters to touch those who are being baptized with chrism. 
In issuing our order wo acted in accordance with the ancient 
use of the Iloman Church. But if any are in fact distressed 
thereby, we grant that whore there are no bishops, presbyters 
are also to touch those who sire being baptized on their foreheads 
with chrism.” In other words, in the absence of the bishop, 
Gregory permitted a presbyter to confirm with chrism, accord- 
ing to the Eastern usage. Wo shall meet later on with other 
examples of Gregory’s wise toleration of local deviations from 
the established Homan ritual. 

With the dioceses in the other islands Gregory had not 
much to do. He established a now bishop at Malta, 4 and again 
at Lipari, the chief of the Aeolian group. 5 In Corsica matters 

1 Innocent X. Epp. 1 , § 8 (Labbo, ii. p. 12(10). 

* Rj>p. iv. 9: “Bplsoopl baptissandos (u.J. baptlasatos) infantes signaro in 
frontlbua bis obrismato non praosumant, sod proabitori baptissandos tangant in 
poolers, ut opisoopi postmodum tangoro dobaunt in fronto,” The word “ bap- 
tlssandi ’’ Booms to bo mcroly the equivalent of o! Pairri(inti/oi, i.e. tilioso under- 
going tho process of baptism whioli includes confirmation. 

‘ Ibid. iv. 2(1 : “ Pervonlt quoquo ad nos, quosdam scandalimtos fuisso, 
quod prosbitoros obrismato tangoro oos qul baptissandi sunt, prohibuimus. ISt 
nos quldom secundum usum voterem ecolesiae nostrae faoimus. Sod si omnina 
do hao ro aliqui oontristantur, ubl opisoopi doBunt, ut proubitori ot in frontlbus 
baptissandos ohriBmato tangere debeant, oonoodixnus.” Tho absoluto “ obrismato 
taugoro prohibuimus ” of tho first sontonco is very extraordinary. Gregory 
aooms to have boon writing in a hurry, and omitted tho words “ in fronto.” 

« ZjU>. x. 1. ‘ Ibid. ii. 19. 
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worn iu gmit nmtuHi«in. Keelnaiiwtieul tlimiplmn \uul hoctmw 
rulaxwl, pit^iut inm wax til\\ mu\ tlm tyranny of tlm t hivmuimtit 
ntltriiilft wax Hu rnu4 that tlm iohubitimtH hoM tlmir rhihtrou to 
pay tlm taxon, ami ovuu itotmrto4 in number?* i»* tlm Lombards 
In pm'iipt) from tlm intolerable burden, tJregory did what ho 
multi to remedy tlnw tiimom, Tim hidiopriu of Ahmsi, which 
hud lung been left v&eaut* wax tilled up. Thu Hope t*4jtmu§ed 
Urn ntiiHu uf tlm tdandera, tmd amt formal mm plain tx of the 
tdliriaU to tlm mitrt at t\mdauf.meph\ Hu a l ho imnotragwi 
tlm hidiopi to win bark tlm idolater*. atnl, Uiaemitd tlmir Hforta, 
ho imnt it body of utnitk* under * ited*H« win* worn ordered to 
tnUuhlidi their iiiimaxtery in aoum strong; phme whhh might 
oiyaiy U* tWtifmd aguimtt tlm marauding Lombard*.* Ihit Urn 
tin?* {trlwoon tlm iiintvh <»f t oni<*a and that of Home wore 
jniitmwhat l mm\ isiol Uregory d»*v* not appear to hiivn Ihwu 
greatly mttmriwd til Mmigtlmu Urn mittmxiou 

Wo may now etmmder iimre m detail tlm omtlmd of ( trrgnry'a 
government uf tUuao prtmttrmt uf tun patriarchate. 

In tho lira plitre, it win Orugory*.* policy to wat«-h with 
jmnilifir earn ov**r tlm election of tdHiiMjtf,* with it view to 
tmcurifig tlm &ip|*ointffwnl uf capable nmtt* *.fu-4tfmd t« trattiutti 
tlm budum** nt tlmir du*c«*.ne.a without continually apfxuiliti** to 
Homo. Accordingly, on ilm death »»r d«|*uHtlto»t uf any btuhnp* 
Hrognry t<w>k tlm Omni fttttfigeUt prerauttOSM to provide fur the 
election of a Mutable 

On nmrh orritoofsi tlm lima! piunoiliifit wax in t follow* : 
When it fiuhurhmatiati Mm frit vacant. m notice %tm mnt Ut the 

Pujw, wIim, §yt i*mtrt»iHjliun 4 tw m*j»ott’ohlt* fur tlm aditiinixiryt* 

lion of tlm 4nritif| tlm Vamitmy. Wlminipon tlm H«i|« 

ttpfautiUn! ii Victor - ^ntiurally a fi*4ght^>nriiig !4ahop/ |« ml* 

mmiatur thn fiortittf ita ruvninmi** a.u«S ptt»%*i4n f#.»r tlm npot^ly 
olmrlioii uf % iirw hi^Iiop, Tlm r*xiitiuoii furmuta uf tlm appoint™ 
ttmtil twit aa f»41uw j « 1 : w " W« havu rrroiim4 ollirisil fintitmatiun 

4 J%f*. I. i*K VT "'J* * * J4i t’3n#-, I'iO 111. 

* to itftw* I. *#a| iH«i *»| m. n<m N § 

P’al w4m» ju«|y *f f #ja^iB-wuntt , 4l«weii 

Haul a X i*n*«s i«» u * ttrftttiftUtuM, u**i**>!*»ti ^ aa4 na 

IfUMsy H4I Cttl« l«u tlw iwf * I iOt^f (tiwt 

ll.il* atf. 

* tli* f^nsiola | In-?* »4. An«. *l # Ha. 10PJ 

III mm li i %k% m. tlH.. jn. Ill* iHft 
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of the death of the Bishop of X. We therefore solemnly com- 
mit to your Fraternity the office of Visitor to the bereaved 
Church, which office you must so discharge that no one may 
venture to meddle wrongfully with the promotions of the clergy, 
or with the revenues, ornaments, plate, and other belongings of 
the aforesaid Church. We accordingly require your Fraternity 
to hasten to the aforesaid Church, and zealously to charge the 
clergy and the people to lay aside all party spirit, and to select 
as bishop some one who is both worthy of so high an office and 
is not ineligible according to canon law. And, when he is 
elected, let him come to us for consecration, bringing with him 
the formal document of liis election, confirmed by the signatures 
of the electors, and an attesting lotter from your Love. Wo 
charge your Fraternity not to permit any one belonging to 
another Church to he chosen, unless, perchance, no one of the 
clergy of X ho found to bo deserving of the episcopate. Above 
all, take care that no layman presume to aspire to this office, 
whatever ho his merits or manner of life. Otherwise, you 
yourself will incur the danger of being degraded from your 
office — which may Cod forbid!" At the same time, a circular 
was despatched from homo to the clergy, nobles, and people of 
the vacant see, notifying the appointment of the Visitor, and 
repeating the directions concerning the election of tho new 
bishop . 1 

When the Visitor arrived, ho took over the management of 
tho diocese, acting in most respects as though he wore the 
proper bishop, hut ordaining no clergy unless lie had received 
an express commission from Borne to do so . 9 One of his first 
duties was to assemble the principal clergy of the Church, and 
in their presence make an inventory of the property of tho 
Church and of the deceased bishop. Gregory was very par- 
ticular that no portion of these properties should unlawfully bo 

with slightly different wording, are Epp. 11. 20; v. 18; lx. 80, 184. For 
another shorter formula, see ibid. 1. 15, 61. Different from both aro Epp. 
i. 70 ; it. 42 ; vl. 21 ; lx. 140. 

1 The common formula (lib. Dvttr n. od. Itosifero, App. 2, No. 110) is found in 
Epp. 11. 40; Iv. 80 ; v. 14, 22; ix. 81, 100, 185; xiil. 17, 20. Sometimes thu 
inscription ran, 11 t)loro, noblllbus et plebl,” or “ Cloro, ordhil ot plobl,” some- 
times “ Oloro ot populo." In 1. 79 ; vl. 20 ; x. 19 it Is only “ Cloro, nubilibus ” ; 
iu II. 5, “ Cloro, nohllllms, ordlnl ot plebl.” 

2 As tor im. laneo, In Epp. 1. 15, 01, 79 ; il. 42 ; vl. 88. 
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nlwtntt-ttHi, Thy Victor \vu.h uUuwml tut {lonjuidtog hityond 
Im \my t and it %xm nut jinriuittod that own thy vxml of Urn 
inventory tdiould bo taken hum the ndated It aeon**, hmvnvur, 
tlml thy j*riu*linn of openly plundering thy of u dumutinl 
bhdiup* though not mm -nod m Spain and Kraiuv, did not m yut 
ohudn in Italy. At uuy rafts thorn b tm Mmnm to it isi this 

letter** of C iri ^yiy. 

Thy moat urgent mutter *4' rmtnie, thy tdtvtiou uf a 
nr\v hi ahop. A*u*ordm*4 It* n niimn of thy l amnnl of tludmluii* 
a mi^ht not remain vaeaul for umm t!mu flaw month#*; 
huh ju#t »a in unbent tinm*, fhb period had frmftmntly brnm 
fxtH*ril«»d hv reason of the jJorHiutuiiou?*, m* t m the **i*th rrtitury, 
it \v«ji often prolonged hv the tomb and rahuhi of thu I’Wtora, 
Thine ehvlor# were ill I ho clergy* tmhhn, and people of this 
dlurt?#p; for bmb immiai yet Isold &**wl in fart : " He that in hi 
preside uver till imtat ho tdmnmi hyatl,“ J disoy Were ifc&Hiatad 
m their idudee hy the ViHiior, and iHTneUuan* hy llm v\mf 
tiinghHi'ahi or military governor of list? dbiriet. The mode uf 
tdoHiun wm mindly hy ^rruiitiy of vole*, though it. % an #umti« 
time# hy iireliitwilint*, and jmiiieliiM-* through delegate,* hy 
who#** art the body of oteetort agreed t*» abide 1 The t*MUlirttm- 
tinii of tlm rtfitiion rr.ni.y4 with the tnetro|«4sian, wlm, in tho 
»t\th eeiitury id h-mt, had ahi** the right id Veto/ If tlm v«U** 
of the nlrriofsi lia|aj»»?m*d to tie divided, it ta,i the privilegt* uf 
the stitTtrn|H«liUifi t*-» rlniom i)m randidato wSp4ii ho cemftidprtHl 
inivst lit, amt under lliew s'lrrmuMatin^ Uregory vra# jsremtomed 
either Ui aumiiiuit llm rival erntdidflie# l« lUmir, and thorn fair- 
ioimlly nciisiniio tSinii/® or tu rowiinit tfio oaamimitioii t« ««tm t»f 
hia own or »W to n tmintiUmrinit hialmj* on whm® 

9 ICfsjf*. I#. It, IW |li« ft UiVmtttMlhMHT fS*4 111, “M, 

* *&&, Tl»* luVsrtd *jft ihn^m g»tx**itn» s*-«w» ll#iut Ibt wlilrh 

mm nl mfaip lit* 4**4 mm in\m%rm& Ufa 

ftaWiatw* (.ck||>.w«4 in ^-to» nl Cum* 

H$***i. %«i. 4**1, IH*I* lUl *.ilt*a«i4 ill til w»# 

t*»m, EftcL 4/r. tl|. .V^v V& t t*. t tU«t lim Htail hI «ln 

Ofw^ry M>4tNtft«ta9tt*i !«•* iho limit 

1 1^, til, 1 1 4 3fyi| Tu )«*#n <n *^*o»4 Imr|ai4*» tstt 

»|^tr<4l Im t#» M4 «!»*«* 4«n ?wt IW l«l# (Utk 

t, |<Hn|, T hm *4 tin* «« 1*^ )»»}»</)*« H»4i*i#*atiilj| 

tUtfir *«a<» 

* |#M- I * ^ I a (hn!4*», in I® t 4-^0, 

* • i , fes 4 % it -M , 4 * 

* fw; o at. v*i. m. 


* lt»i« l^'S, « /'njp. la, *!■&« 

* Tff, », J»4, 
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judgment lie could rely. 1 Thus on one occasion Gregory requested 
the Archbishop of Eavenna to summon the bishop-elect of 
Bimini, and examine him, and if he approved of him, to send 
him to Borne for consecration. 2 The metropolitan, however, 
great as his powers were, was not permitted to obtrude a 
nominee of his own into a bishopric against the will of the 
clergy aud people. But in some cases, where the electors were 
culpably neglectful, Gregory, on his own responsibility, ap- 
pointed as bishops such persons as he thought would be both 
efficient and acceptable. 8 The consecration of the new bishop 
was generally performed in Borne. 

Beside the ordinary disqualifications for the clerical office — 
e.g. immorality, bigamy, marriage with a widow or i Hvorcie, 
liability to civil or military service, self-mutilation, ignorance 
of letters, having done public ponanco or taken usury, or having 
endeavoured to socuro ordination by simony or secular miluonco,‘ l 
and the like — there wore certain special conditions which rendered 
a man ineligible for the episcopate. Gregory was extremely 
unwilling to consecrate strangers, except in cases of necessity, 
when uoue of the clergy of the vacant diocese wore eligible. 0 
Moreover, he utterly forbado laymen to bo consecrated, 8 though 
ho was willing to promote monks, or ecclesiastics in minor 
orders. 1 He was anxious also that a candidate should have 
some literary qualifications. For instance, ho objected against 
Busticus, a deacon who was nominated for the bishopric of 
Ancona, that he was reported not to know the Psalter, and 
requested the Bishop of Bimini to find out how many of the 
Psalms ho was unablo to repeat. 9 

The difficulties and intrigues of an episcopal election in the 
latter end of the sixth century may be illustrated by an accounb 
of the transactions which bofoll at Naples in 591 and the years 
following. 

> IC$p. ii. 24 ; x. IS. 3 Ibid. ix. 188. 3 Ibid. i. 79. 

< Ibid. ii. 87 ; lv, 26. In ii. 87 (written to the Bishop o£ Squillaoo) Qrogory 
adds: “ Afros passim, vel inoognitos peregrines ad ooelesittstioos ordlnos ton- 
dentes nulla, ratlone auseipias, quia Atrl quldom aliqul Maulchaol, allqul 
rebaptlzati, peregrin! voro plurhnl otlam in minorlbus ordinlbus coustitutl 
fortiori do ho praotendisso honor! saope probatl sunt." 

3 Ibid. i. 18, and passim. 

* Ibid. il. as ; ix. 216, 218; xili. 10. 

’ Ibid. xii. 4. 


3 Ibid, xiv. 11. 
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In Ml IVmrtriiH W4 ihjj pf Xii|4*v< w«i.h fpim*i guilty on 
muituUluuH elmi^on nml 4 v|»pih 4, So in SpjiUmiUT, Urojtpry, in 
ttmtithuttn* with tin* iiaiial rintom, Hj*{*omte4 m Visitor Vm\ 
H4wj» of tlm littln Tiwrau town pf Nojo, mol wrote to the 
aiot'iiy ami jk*oj4o pf Xhj4p.ii to rh*ono u turn bbhoj* without 
tlwliiy. 1 fUit iIsp liPt4iPH4r4* runtenimun X«M|«»Uuiua wore 
iuiltajH*MinI to point? U* ii nj«p4y a^tvoiinuii. Tint oily wan torn 
with rival thrltofs^ Almost imm*?4Utely after iUnhojt l-aul’i 
arrival, pup f^uty utuii'liwi tinAi I** him, iiiol isstj*ortmi«d 
(trr^TV U* onlitixi Uiiu to tin? vacant $*-*«, Hut tin? IVijm, who 
hail alrtonly hml mono *nj*prirm’o of th« firklo asul fhotiuu* 
spirit of tlio Xeaj«4it«Kii*» diilrunteA linn mi«Mou «?titlittniaAui, 
rpteianl to naiiriipti ThuTi* tratialalioii until eufllinotit time 
a)mul4 bavo ohijwonl it* malm hitw ninl hin 'nijgjwtew hotter 
itniUiiittltHh* Tim Wimioiu of U*t f » }#n<«-r4ui^ IttHatuie 

miuhtent. For tin? warm f4uttti(*i*»tt4ii}« of pop party pmvukett 
tin? wolattl ii th modify tiff tin* olti or. Tumult 1 * ami fart mu light# 
won? pf iliiily wmtmm™ in tin? airwrte *rf Xfiplw.*, im4 the 
utiforiutiato Visitor WiMtt So Uml <t most life.. 


Tim itii 4 «afy of M«e hivhoprm tm all-raol**! litm, «ut4 hits 

.mpIp tnrth wimi Ui lutrajM* an *hk#h m jimtnthln t« Inn own tjuief 
ilinrivuv* Thin, howoirr* ihr^ty w«»ttl4 tmi |*?ntiit. H« w 
4«'t«'niittf**! U* "fori if y with rvrry 4ovtr*t «f aneurity** the 
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Camp of Lucullus, and thero subjected him to gross personal 
outrage. The sensation caused by this affair was immense. 
Gregory wrote from Borne in furious indignation, urging the 
authorities to search for the offenders and punish them with all 
possible severity. Even the Neapolitans were ashamed of their 
disgraceful violence, and from this time the party passions 
cooled down a little and the rioting ceased . 1 

In October or November the leaders of the factions came to 
an understanding, on the basis of an agreement to elect some 
one equally inoffensive to both sides. Their choice fell on a 
subdeacon of the Boman Church named Elorentius — a man of 
excellent character and highly approved by Gregory. It 
seemed at last as though the struggle wore about to end to tho 
satisfaction of everybody; but an unexpected obstacle to tho 
settlement presented itself. The subdeaeon Elorentius, who 
had heal’d all about the affair of Paulus, and had doubtless 
drawn his conclusions as to the prospects of a happy life at 
Naples, absolutely refused to accept the proilbrrod dignity, and, 
in his fear lest the Pope might insist on consecrating him 
against his will, lied from Borne, and remained in hiding. 
And Gregory had too much sympathy with his aversion to tho 
episcopate to order him to ho sought for . 2 

Thus, Elorentius having vanished and Paul being now 
universally regarded as ineligible, the whole tedious business 
of the Neapolitan election had to he commenced afresh. Once 
more the Pope wrote letters to the clergy and people of Naples, 
urging them to agree without loss of time on some fit person, 
and to get him consecrated by the provincial bishops on the spot, 
or else to send delegates to Borne with full powers to make an 
election. And once more tho old feuds broke out with such 
violence that tho prospect of an amicable arrangement seemed 
further off than ever. Tho clergy and the people hold irrecon- 
cilable views, and neither were willing to make concessions. 
Of the two parties, however, the laymen wore tho most tract- 
able. At any rate, they so far obeyed the Pope’s injunctions 

1 Mff). lii. i, a. 

s Ibid. Hi. 15. John Bays (Hi. 8) : “ Cum OrogoriuH poroopta ocoaniono nuais 
euoloHiao oardlnaloH, Bi tamon oonsontirent, BatiH voluutario provohorot, noini- 
liatn prorKUK quautaouuquo ruu'omiltatii ooaetUH, vtolontor promovoro ooHubal 
uu Hub liuiuBiuodi oooaaiouo tpiemtjuam olimlnaudu dopuuuru vidurota," 
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m In t<» Komo ntuililitnl ni|»nwuttttiv«^. Hut though thumi 
ddttgatoa wuitotl long uhtmt tho mono rtum* to mwt 

thorn front tho rlorind aid**. It -aroint* that llw {ndiry of thu 
r l orgy wo# to got tho ohn’tion }»mtj*o!m4 nn long an {KUMthlti, 
mill thiTHhiv, iioUiMil of <t|gH*m!iug 4uj»uti«*'i, thoy oinlonvimml 
to tt!uir*o 0*« # I*oj*o with long l«”Uor» full *4 ingonioiH osmium 
tttul vxm'bnuK Thm rouiitiui**! at a 4«m4h»rk, Itul it 

\uv;i now tho May »»f otch and Uivgoryhi fun* I uf |***tt*mno w*a» 
I'litifrh o\tuui;Ur4, Ho Wim ih‘lrn*i*ts*i4 to \m ltilh*4 Willi UO 
longer* ami s*r4rro4 hi a agoiti in ihitii|uitiot t« bring utmig 
yro.?ontro to hour on tho rtifrnrtury rlorgy> If, hy *4mm**\ any 
try in any way to mi n.?d«tn yntir lolnouatiun, lot thum \m 
uuhjrt'tm! to or*4ofhn.?itiou! 4ii«'i|*Imo. For wliwvor U not 
willing t« rc4i.?uuit to my j4uu will givo oviilrsit |»rm»f of \m 
own wtrkudnm?*,/* At tho matin' ttm*\ thrr^riung that nu rhythm 
smini inevitably ho mmlo fthorttv. Gregory athwmt Haul to 
tfiurn to Kojn, giving Inin, m twnmjmtmo fur hfs tutmitr, tv 
hmi4?o4 imlhli amt a Itith* or§*imn hoy 1 

Tho Fujm'rt firiniMw til length j*r**4m***4 «« rltet. The tartly 
thdogidmi of tho dorgy arrival in Item** »*nt in runwrt with tho 
lay roj»rr^t*nUiltvioi rhoie m hi4e*§* mho Y^timmln^ who w tot 
rotnorrutoT hy ttmjory it* tho ^usmun of hUII # after the mm 
hud tern viirani for two year*, The *m4 of the whole nil id r ia 
marked hy an eunm.nt letter from the Fp}m« to the iwwly ran* 
Serrated g 'relate. *' Wo havu »wriv««d llw loiter of your laive, 
in whirl* yon informed tx* that, hy tho goodliest of t hat, you 
have tern well rere.iv«*l hy yt»ur anna tho eitisoua of Nugittis. 
For thu we render thanks to Almighty lb*l. It m your duty 
t«uw tu roj^iy limit iiftWlion hy your #***1 rutidtn-l, t« restrain 
tho wicked 4 t« tmUmd with nil kindness uml dwcrvtion t« Uni 
gMvwk U* wluH*tii-*tli thr |*M*jdn fr»^|fmtitty t« rlun*n« thu l«4h f r 
jMifl, that f4«i tlioy may trjukm t«« Sind in yon iho rhariM'tor uf a 
fnthi?r* iind y**n, hy t im ¥? 1 !n4j^ rimy fiillil with iunr*t than «*r»!itmry 
md thirt of tli0 oiliro t« ymi/* * 

® III, iiSu 

f Hi. ilil. I ismi> *4-1 Ihil U»« irt*ti4ijf $ic>Ukihnm llw 

u#*** «a?Ii tu^lui^iu^l f*»f «■«:*«*» litu jrie^ri. It* 0W| 

hm^rnXmft Urn*# t*»si t 

tttdirn ifw**tum4 M» tni«nrtsf« m m* «mw4rrtu«nit4q mmmpt will# itm 
*4 Hie ^Itkfutis^ iui4 *m mrtdtfu -««# 

4 tt 4 « f W t» tel u** <4 ihU 
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It was not in Naples only that Gregory ovorlookod the epis- 
copal elections. In some places, owing to tho discord or negli- 
gence of the electors, he found that vacant sees were not filled 
up, and ho used all his influence to hasten an election. Thus 
tho clergy and people of Perugia wore rebuked for their apathy : 
"Wo wonder, brethren beloved in Christ, why you see with 
indifference the Church of God so long without a ruler, and why 
you think so lightly of the rule which should be over you and 
all tho people. It is well known that the flock, left without a 
shepherd's care, wanders from the right way and falls more 
easily into the snares of the enemy. It is therefore necessary 
that, with the fear of God before your eyes, you should choose 
from among tho soldiers of your Church one who can worthily 
receive the office of pastor, who can, by God’s help, stand among 
you as tho steward of the divine mystories, and offer every day 
for tho children of your Church tho sacrifice of a pure mind, 
and show to his flock the path by which they may roach tho 
heavenly fatherland.” 1 Tho electors of Aleria in Corsica were 
yet more slack than those of Perugia, having allowed tho see 
to remain void for several years. In this ease Gregory took 
tho matter into his own hands, and on his own responsibility 
appointed as bishop Martin, who had hitherto presided over 
tho unknown devastated see of Tainatis. 2 In Sicily, again, 
there wore some bishoprics left vacant from a different cause. 
It had become customary, when a prelate was deposed for an 
offence, to keep his see open, in case he might at any future 
time be permitted to return to it. This practice Gregory 
determined to put down, believing that it lowered the character 

invasion of his own prerogatives, appoalod to Gregory. And this was the 
beginning of a fresh series o£ tumults. An ooolosiastioal party supported the 
bishop, and a municipal party rallied round the mayor, and a serious disturbance 
seemed imminent. Gregory, realizing that in tho exalted state of popular 
feeling no satisfactory settlement was likely to he arranged at Naples, ordered 
Fartunatus to send a proctor to Romo, that the question in dispute might bo 
investigated fchore, and settled either by arbitration or else by judges appointed 
by tho XMpe ix, 47). But Fortunatus chose to ignore these directions. 
Aftor a month’s interval, therefore, Gregory wrote again, ordering him without 
excuse or delay to restore the duties, and to refrain in future from meddling 
with municipal matters ; if, however, he felt that he had any real claims, ho 
might still send a representative to Rome, whore his pretensions would bo 
fairly investigated (- ibid . ix. 70). How tho affair ended we have no moans of 
knowing, 

» Kpp. 1. OH. « Ibid . i. 79, 
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of tl»« tutd nUa that it onruura^d tin* cuimimd to 

indulge in lu»{><ntof tvitomtum and 4*df»ttu**tt«d hi?* ihmti*ht# fnnn 
hi# {itmittmiiiil duthn*. Ho fhurofWu rhunyd tm rojw^iUativos 
in Strily to nduii in nil on h rioiiv* til jt**r from tli« idt?rgy 
nr inonk^ of tin* dk^o, nnd t«* . ? *t*ud thriu to Skint* to \m 
romirarattnl. If n*t lit tuuSd lm humd, tin? l*ujm took 

tijtnft hiliwlf to titmiisut** t«» tin* Vsimint m***. 1 

C Hn‘o tuuv«\ it lni|t|«mo4 that thu ^uflragr^ of tlui 

olniori worn givou t«» am m* mu* who wm itirt>m{wt«*ut fur the 
{w^itnm. Ju Hurli <{rrj^i«ry had ti« nmtjdu in n«jootittg 

tin? »d**rU*d ritiduhit** mid urdt'ritig th« Hor$*y ustd |*&io{do to 
isntko imuthur rhnirr. Thun In* rnfitmnl to jn*uu|it thus favuttrito 
nuntoliiU*^ for thi* brdu*j»rk.ri **f U«rri * and S^ri'tmtn* In J*U1, 
whuit till* sm* of lltimtit ftdl vnranl, astd tin* }*r«*j4o idunt* a 
rortaiu Uidoatmti*, t *r**g*>ry wr«*u< * " W<* do u»*t a»*r «?|4 1 irh*%tiuutt f 
amt tin? }4 h*|* 1#* itiu-it nut think of lum uny Inform Urn 

rifi/imi tint if tln*y mn find any i*n« it» ih«* t’litirrh who in tit 
fur tin* t4!kn\ limy ou^ht Midori Sam 1*y romtuott runout; if 
not, tlu* Imarur of thin lott«*r, M whom f limn nil tho 

Httbjwt, will mtgguai thu tnitiiu of an irroj*iiildu r4udt4sik*, M * 
Thu niuii of Uisosni, in thii snafatiru, japtrfrrd tu »#«i. utdt*gi*tui» 
Hilly, iimt idu-u*, tu th«* J*ku*» of nrloathmir*, a ’ml*!t'4rt*lt of tho 
ih>tini!t HSitirrh limit'd f i»m rf who unto ukm m friotul ttnd 
*«f tlu* Arrhhkhoj* «»f ihivrtttut, 1 Jrrgury walnut jiltiiwd 
with lit** rhino**, hni h«* found hiuundf ttimhlu M ratiiif- lint 
ttiijjMrtutislmi i*f thu rJrrMr^, l«irk«*t hy i* »»tmti|»ly wortlttdi 
r**«*4»uimoss*latit.ait fr**m tlu* arflihi^liuj** H*i i \mhmtm wan ot»u« 
wrat«^i hhilttijt. I hit, aa tho i*«j m hti*l fmtml, this olttotioa 

tu»t n K«*r #rwr«ly had ( fc aaU»riita \mm onlaiootl, 

than tlui jMs-jdu t»f U-unnn r**|u*ttt«*tt uf tludr rludoo ; and 
whim lh*» ti«nr hiahu|t atri% ,i r«l in hU lu* ttinl with in 

i^litmtidy tmh mr^Urm. Ttw Inutility and tn^itUmlitiHtitm 
t*f hta ih&'k |if«*y***l u|a»tt hii ftittuh iSmt in n. little wltilo 
hii hoalth hmktt ruMi| 4 ot«dy • Ou th« j»U*a uf ittmaM ho 
ijiiittisl hi.» idly* nipt aftonupariU tu*t.hiti# rusihi indnr« him Ui 
mitmt }tiihiui^iiVif «l<*)«tstNittuni fr«m th«* a.n«l Strang 

pmMn i & frutii tin* w**rw «*<|ttilty uimvisiiing in uvoivtitao 

lik dwmi uf ihi! whrr** h« l«ul mi If hire! m% tuttoh, and 

4 Y$-t i, M 
* iw, i. % m. 


* Iuj >ii m. 

• iM l. W 


6 Umh t t. 

' iMd. m. m t zt»- 
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at length, after an absence of four years, he resigned his 
charge. 1 

Although Gregory had no hesitation in rejecting a candidate 
when fully convinced of his unworthiness, yet he was very 
careful to institute the most searching inquiries before pro- 
ceeding to so extreme a measure, and we have many letters of 
his, instructing the Homan agents or neighbouring bishops to 
investigate the character and attainments of such persons. 1 3 * 
Except when it was absolutely necessary, the Pope was un- 
willing to interfere in the elections, or in any way infringe upon 
the freedom of the electors. Such influence as he chose to exert 
was always secret and indirect. For oxample, when Maximianus 
of Syracuse died in 594, Gregory learned that the majority of 
the voters were in favour of a presbyter named Trajan, whom he 
believed to be unfitted for the post. He was not prepared, 
indeed, to veto his election provided that no better candidate 
was forthcoming; but he privately confided to Cyprian, liis 
agent in Syracuse, his desire that John archdeacon of Catania 
should bo chosen for the office. 1 * Cyprian seems to have won 
over the nobility of tho island to Gregory’s viow, but the clergy 
and people favoured one Agatho, and the election was accordingly 
contested. In the end Gregory summoned the rival candidates 
to Romo, and, after examining each separately, declared himself 
in favour of John. 4 

Anxious as Gregory was to secure tho election of suitable 
persons to the vacant bishoprics, he was no less careful for the 
maintenance of discipline among those elected. He kept a 
sharp watch upon their, conduct, and was unsparing in his 
censure when anything displeased him. In some of his letters 
wo got some odd portraits of sixth-contury prelates. Tho 
following, for instance, is a sketch of Paschasius, who was elected 
bishop of Naples in the year 600, and of whoso dilatory and 
negligent conduct tho Pope had already had occasion to com- 
plain.® "We have learnt that our brother, Bishop Paschasius, 
is so indolent and neglectful of everything, that no one would 
suppose from his conduct that ho was a bishop at all. Ho 
bestows no love or care on his Church, or on the monasteries in 

1 Ejfyp. ix, 1B8. 

,J Boo e.g, ibid . tt» 24 ; vii, 88 ; x, 18 ; xiii 14 ; xiv. 12. 

3 MlW' v< 20, 4 Ibid, v, 54, A Ibid . xi, 58. 
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hiit flioceaa* nr tm the |*H*ple in general, nr on tlit* j*m*r who are 
opprwwiHt. llo give* m» help to thorn* win* implore hi* prntectum 
in a jintt muae ; amt, what U even wonte, h« utterly refitm** to 
liitim to the advice of wi*e men, from whom he might at treat 
learn what he numot tliarover U»t hitmmth Hm care* of hiii 
piwHoml mitre me thrown tomte, amt Sit- uuprotiuhly ilovotea hia 
whole attention to sdtiphmhltog, hy which, it in rejmrtal, \m 
ha* already h«*t 4tui jmlali or tsm re, to inltlitiun to hie other 
faulty it U laiiil that, in ther«»mpt*ny of twuor three crehmiaatioa, 
hti g*tr,H down daily to the aea-diore in mi m can a gout**, that ho 
h the laughing ntorkof ties own {M'ople, turd apj«ntr* to idmngem 
;m nmatt umi cuutemptthle that they nurdder him eftiiftily 
destitute of tlm which l*etil the dignity amt character 

of a hifdu*p.*‘ Uregery ordered that the uinaliafaetory prelate 
ohmtUt W jmhlittly rebuked hy ihw tiomau agent iu the jmmnmo 
of name of the \mmV% nmt uotde* of the dim-rite, amt that* if ho 
made m* ehatign in hi* twhavimir, tm rdnndd tv must to Itomt\ 
# * to hum what a htahop ought to tlu amt how he might to 
tin it/* > 


A mini w hUitop of Tut auto, again, ill treated hbt clergy* and 
canned a p»«« woman on the roll of tln**« mipjwrtod hy hU 


t % 


At * 


I mi rttltdlv iuKilvl* *»■“** tt t»Vn* tlo* 
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penitence, and so avoid being made a partner in Ms lot at the 
judgment day.” 1 

A gentle reproof was administered to the well-meaning 
but vain and talkative Bishop of Reggio : “ I have learnt, my 
brother, from some persons who come to Rome, that you are very 
earnest in works of charity, and I thanked God for it. But I 
must own that I was not a little troubled by the circumstance 
that you yourself have mentioned your good deeds to many ; 
for this has shown me that your object was to please, not God, 
but man. Wherefore, my dear brother, when your outward 
actions are good, you should guard with special care the goodness 
of the heart, lest the desire of pleasing men creep in, and all 
your labour in well-doing become of no avail. For what are 
we, if wo soolc to please men — what but dust and ashes ? Seek 
rather, my brother, to please Him whose advont is close at 
hand, and of whoso recompense there can bo no end.” 3 

The above extracts, porhaps, leave us with a not alto- 
gether favourable impression of the clergy of the sixth century. 
But before wo form any doiinito judgment respecting their 
morals anil manners in this period, it will bo woll to collect 
some additional evidence, and to cite briefly a few more 
instances of ecclesiastical failings and misdemeanours. To 
begin with tho bishops. Festus of Capua was a weak prolate, 
universally despised, who, moreover, was so avaricious that I10 
defrauded his own archdeacon, though a poor man, of ten 
solid!. 8 Pimenius of Amalfi, instead of residing in his opisoopal 
city and attending to its defence against tho Lombards, went 
gadding about to foreign places, setting a bad example to his 
people, who also preferred to live away and leave their old 
homes to be spoiled by the enemy. 1 Benonatus of Misenum 
fraudulently diverted to his own uso moneys provided for 
building fortifications.® A bishop of Sipontum allowed his 
nephew, who was guilty of rape, to go unpunished. 0 Basilius 
of Capua spent Ms whole time in carrying on logal suits, “ us 
though ho were one of the dregs of tho people.” 7 Palumbus 
of Cosenza grossly neglected the interests of his Church, 
allowing its property and plate to bo plundered, and oven 

1 l<:pp. m. 44. 11 Ibid. iii. 4. 

a Ibid. Hi. 84; v. 27. 4 Ibid. vi. 28. 

4 Ibid. is. 121 ; c£. lx. 1G8. 11 Ibid. Hi. 40, 42. » Ibid. x. 4. 
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jmrmitting one of tho aorfa twtonging to it to \m st<i/.i»tl in hm 
anil enrritn! oft into 4tm«ry\ l Thu rlorgy t*f Hoggin 
tmul« ii formal cH»mj*Ji»int itgmmit floor hinhoj*, tv* j mating that 
ho might U* tmmmoinol to ntumt lu i trial in Uom«i,^ Tim 

Hothuji of Xh'otnru wit;i c'omltommri t»» aovorat vvtuV jwommm f«r 
hm utFfonavr 1 ; no «l‘*u Kthihiraltim bhltuj* of Hnlcrtnn* 

lHom*lriu** of Naplm. Lmotbri of Malta, mol Agathu of Ujmri 
worn t!oj«oj*nl fi»r floor rrimov* nf tho bi4u*j»a of t *mn|»iuu& 
e Jrogory writra: ” Tlioy an* h» nogligimt mol unmindful of 
I ho mol «*liara»'tor of floor ofKrt\ that thoy him* no 

«'»to fi*r thoit fc*him*l»vi or floor j*co|4t\ Thoy do nut concern 
ihrjmmlvm ulouil l ho niofiaatoruvi, »ml give tto JOofvet Um to 
tlm jh»or mut Nor wvro the towrr nitikn of Urn 

rlrrgy mm'h b*-i!«o l him thoir nii|*oriori«. Tho durgy *4 Hoggin 
w«*ro #luiim«fttlly nrgWtfu! of floor 4ittiv.« * ; Uiomi of Cagliari 
*lon|»iaoil am! i!i.n«l^yo*l ihmr hi.ah**|**; thi»w of Luna worn 
guilty of |4 m vo frivgukriio^ \ th« »*f ttnvi’Mia, relying 
on tho Ksiiretr* {ooteetium tn-vuhvd thomnolvtvi in m«riou» 
rrittu^ w ;. tho*io of Malta trod to cheat the African t lnirrh uf 
l ho rent of htutb* which they lo'lit u * thow uf Xajihta went 
arrogant* furium*. mo! »ii4«»!i*'*tiioil u ; lh*’*n uf Xurria tuul 
wmiuuii living with thorn 1 - 1 ; llono of YVinifro #dt| thoir Church 
plate to it Jew U S* again, to sfUMto 11 feW iloltv-oltltll iflftnUlttOft, 
si 4**4 *'uh uf An*"*»ua nu^s%v4 a 4cjw**ii of money which ho 
iufnw4 to |r * ; a dene of Cagliari frmohtlufiily aoijaal on 

si whh*w B t> j»roj*erly whidi ha«l lawt» loft ton moftaalery w \ tho 
sirrh4«tiir^n *4” the naum place live*! openly with wiiimm** » a 
th?4ruii of Kapler \%"m to havo tout tnottoy 4ijw»is toiiiry^} 

it t in it* naim^t l^nh t|«t^i* p 4 in ttial|»mctti'4v», ftu4 it* Africa anti 
lm*4 m a layman **; a aisUtuarufi # iliiiini^ %tm umliy of bring* 
ittg fal'iu itrmniiiojw m ; a jirr^hvlur of Xonria wan oonilonitititl 
for vtolonco,^ 

It *fcr*m*.<» rl«*ar fnmi flit* al«*% 4 o Umi Ui«» guiiurml Imtiaviuur 


* Err in. * n. in, m. * iM\ it, m. 

* Ifeul. ii« I * $$mL It f* 4 -ht t it|. &s3 4 It. %T* t m, l 

* IW, %m at. # IM It. tk. * tH4.. tv. aft; It, m 

* Ifeu! It jtj *’* SM Sit &t M #M»f. l»v *4. 

** IM. in aa. * # li"%l «m. m 4 m *• IM. I, 

18 fftkl-* It. t*t . **■ l but it ^.Nt 

** M % til. iS * iim! Iv. M 

** IM. %* fta. *•* !M. Mil. mt. 
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of the Italian, clergy at this time was far from satisfactory. 
On the other hand, we must take care not to exaggerate the 
conniption. The offences with which the Italians are char ged 
are often little more than breaches of decorum and ecclesiastical 
etiquette, and even the worst cases cannot for a moment be 
compared with the flagrant crimes which are attributed to the 
French clergy of this period, 1 or to the Italian clergy of the 
Middle Ages. A comparison of clerical manners, as represented 
by Gregory of Tours and Gregory of Koine, would result in a 
verdict distinctly favourable to the ecclesiastics of Italy. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that, in the sixth century, we may 
observe the beginning of that corruption in Italian ecclesiastical 
circles, which culminated in the scandalous licence of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The levity and neglect of duty which 
were found to bo so widespread in the suburbioarian provinces 
wore significant signs of a dogonoracy, which already, like a 
disease, had fastenod upon tlio Italian priesthood, and which oven 
the genius of Gregory was unable to cure. For the moment, 
indeed, by his vigorous action, the decline was arrested ; but it 
was beyond the power of any single man to avert it altogether. 

While the I'opo himself superintended the conduct of the 
bishops, summoning those accused of misdemeanours to appear 
before him at Homo, 2 or, in less serious cases, before his 
agent or other bishops specially commissioned to act as 
judges, 8 ho was generally content to leave in the hands of the 
bishops both the election and the government of the rest of tho 
clergy. At the same time, ho constantly urged upon tho bishops 
the duty of maintaining strict discipline in tlioir dioceses, and 
specially commended those who, like Theodore of Lilybaeum 
(Marsala), were diligent in so doing. 4 Sometimes, however, 
whether in response to an appeal or in consequence of in- 
formation recoived, Gregory felt bound to interfere in the 
interests of order. Thus, to take a single example, it was 
reported to him that a certain deacon of Cagliari named 
Liberatus, was accustomed wrongfully to take precedence of 

1 Boo Mow, Vol. n. pp. 84, 56. 

3 i'.g. J&nuarlUB ol Cagliari, Loo ol Catania, Gregory ol Girgontl, Exhllaratus 
of Palermo. 

3 JO, (/. Luoillus of Malta, Bonifaoius of Eogglo, 

4 Atyp, iii. 49. 
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as a nominee for the vacant bishopric of Palermo, because he 
was unwilling to disturb his monastic quiet . 1 Again, being 
informed that Cosmas, a Sicilian subdoacon, was unhappy in 
the parish where ho resided, Gregory directed that he should 
bo removed and made a cardinal-presbyter of the Church of 
Syracuse . 2 By such attentions the Pope won the hearts of 
his clergy. Ho made them fool that the interests of all of them 
were considered at Homo. And his wise policy did much to 
strengthen the ties which bound the provincial clergy to the 
Papacy. 

Much of Gregory’s work in connection with the suburbicarian 
dioceses consisted, of course, in mere business routine. He 
was required to append his signature to innumerable documents 
authorizing the consecration of churches and oratories and 
monasteries , 8 tho deposition of relics , 4 the rebuilding of churches 
destroyed by fire , 5 the erection of episcopal residences,® tho use 
of baptisteries , 71 tho woaring of tho pallium,® tho unification of 
churches , 0 and tho liko. Several examples of these formulae 
will bo found among Gregory’s letters, somo of them of con- 
siderable interest as illustrating this ecclesiastical organization of 
tho period. Hero, however, there is only room to quote a single 
document, and I select as typical one which authorizes a bishop 
to consecrate a church. The conditions insisted on are noticable . 10 
“ Januarius, deacon of tho Church of Messina, has informed us 
in the subjoined petition, that, as a mark of his devotion, he lias 
founded a basilica in Messina, which I10 wishos to bo conse- 
crated in honour of SS. Stephen, Pancratius, and Euplus. 
Therefore, my dear brother, if this place forms part of your 
diocese, and it is ascertained that no bodies are buried thero, 
receive first of all tho donation in legal form, that is to say, ton 
solidi a year free of tax, and the rest of tho property of which 
only tho incomo shall be retained by the founder during his 
lifetime. Inquire carefully into all this, and if the annual 
income which is now offered, or which shall romain after the 
founder’s death, be sufficient for the repair of tho building, for 

' 18pp. xiii. H. 3 Ibid. xiii. 32. 

» Ibid, ii, IS; ili. 58; v. SO; ix. 68, 71, 180, 238; xlii. 18. 

♦ Ibid. lx. 46, 69, 181 ; xl. 19, 67. • Ibid. vi. 43. 

“ Ibid, vlii. 1. 7 Ibid . xitl, 24. 

* Ibid. v. 01 ; vl. 8, 18 ; xiii. 40. 

• Ibid. il. 48 ; ill. 20 ; vi. 9. >• Ibid. ii. 9. 
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one in this matter against his will, hut like a doctor we 
proscribo great carefulness for the sake of salvation, though the 
measure may be temporally unpleasant. Therefore wo lay down 
no binding rule, but if any choose to follow the example of a 
learned and holy man, we leave it to their own free will.” For 
the rest, the bishops in their turn were ordered to admonish 
those in Holy Orders in their dioceses to observe the same rule, 
“ this only boing added, that theso, as the canons decree, abandon 
not thoir wives, whom they ought to govorn in chastity.” 

This last clause raises the question of clerical marriage. 
Sinco the time of Pope Siricius it had been unlawful for bishops, 
priests, and doacons of tko Homan Church to marry after 
their ordination. But the question early arose — What was to 
bo the rolation of theso clergy to the wives whom thoy had 
lawfully married previous to their ordination ? Now, the 
Fathers of Nieaoa had refused to direct that thoy should cease 
cohabitation. 1 Nevertheless, as oarly as 305, the Council of 
Elvira decreed that cohabitation was unlawful, 2 * and in the 
ltoman Church abstinonco was, it scorns, made binding by Pope 
Siricius at tho end of the fourth century. 8 Still, evon in the 
sixth century, such a rule was not enforced in tho case of 
presbyters and doacons either in tho East or in Africa; and, 
if we may judge from tho series of conciliar decrees, as well 
as from tho incidental references of Gregory of Tours, 4 it was 
very laxly kept in Gaul. Evon in Italy it was somotimos 
broken. We road, for instance, of a deacon of Naplos who was 
a candidate for tho bishopric, and was rojoctod by Gregory 
because he had a daughter. “ What presumption 1 ” exclaims 
tho Pope. “ How dare he aspire to tho opiscopate, when his 
little daughtor proves that ho was but recently overcome by 
incontinence ? ” 0 But in Italy, though instances of its infringe- 
ment are not wanting, tho regulation was on tho whole obsorvod 
that bishops, priests, and doacons, after thoir ordination, should 
have no further intercourse with thoir wives. In the Dialogic 
thoro is a curious story of a presbyter who for forty yoars, from 

1 Soorafc. II. E. i. 11 ; Sossom. II. E. 1. 28. 5 Canon 88. 

1 Slrlolu.8 Mp. ad Ilivierium, 0 . 7. (Labbo.ii.p. 1019); cl. Loo I. Epp. 107, a. 8. 

4 Gregory gives two romarkablo instanooB of tho rulo boing obsorvod in tho 

oano of bishops (Da Glor. Confess. 70, 78). But tho stories imply that cohabi- 

tation was regarded as permissible for presbyters. ‘ lipp. x, 19. 
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It may be added that, in accordance with the ancient 
practico of the Church, Gregory strictly forbade the ordination 
of any ono who had been married twice, or who had married 
a widow or a divorced woman. Widows of clerics, moreover, 
wore not permitted to take a second husband . 1 

(b) The relation of the clergy to the lay trilmnals . — Gregory 
was strongly averse to the clergy being mixed up in secular 
concerns. Ho desired as far as possible to keep Church and 
State apart, to lot the ecclesiastical organization and the secular 
organization subsist side by side, neither infringing upon the 
province of the other . 2 Hence he took up a very decided attitude 
on the question of ecclesiastical courts. How, by the law of Jus- 
tinian, bishops could not bo brought before the civil magistrates 
for any cause, pecuniary or criminal, without the Emperor’s 
special order ; the rest of tho clorgy wore exempted from the 
jurisdiction of tho socular courts in respect of ecclesiastical and 
lessor criminal charges, but were not exempted in respect of 
groator criminal chargos (such as murder, rebellion, and tho 
like), nor yet in tho case of civil pecuniary suits with laymon, 
when tho latter woro unwilling to go into tho bishop’s court. 
Thus when a presbyter or deacon was defendant in a lesser 
criminal suit, ho was judged by the bishop or tho bishop’s 
representatives, but when defendant on a grave criminal charge, 
or in a civil controversy with a layman, ho could be forced to 
appear in the secular courts. It seems, however, that even the 
legal exemption of the clorgy from the jurisdiction of tho secular 
courts was not always respected. At any rate, we find Gregory 
frequently insisting that accusations against clerics must bo 
heard only in the bishop’s court, when the bishop should either 
deliver judgment himself, or, if suspected of bias, should appoint 
a commissioner to see that tho litigants choso referees, and 
that the case was thus properly settled by arbitration . 3 While, 
however, Gregory fought for the right of tho bishop to preside 
at the trials of his clergy, he at the same time urged tho 
episcopal judges to abstain from provoking the litigants by 
distressing delays and remands , 4 and to arrange that judgment;, 

1 j Vpp t lv. 84; xiv, 6. 3 Ibid, i, 89a; ix. 68, 76; x, 4. 

8 Ibid, vi. 11; xi. 24, Arbitration seems to luivo boon a favourite way 

of settling disputes (ibid* L 61 ; ii. 47 ; ix. 41, 01, eto,). 

Ibid, vi. 11. 
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Gregory to protect a certain Sinceris, who, having abstained 
from touching his late father-in-law’s effects, rofused to he 
responsible for his debts, and was in consequence molested by 
the creditors 1 ; another bishop was commanded to arrange a 
dispute about tho servile status of a woman 2 * * ; tho bishop of 
Syracuse was ordered to punish a man who had violently 
separated one of his female slaves from hor husband, and sold 
her 8 ; the bishop of Civitavecchia was directed to protect 
Luminosa, widow of a Tribunus, and see that she was not dis- 
turbed for the rest of tho yoar in tho exercise of tho cometiva 
held by her late husband. 1 Tho following letter to Petor, 
Rector of tho Sicilian Patrimony, is typical 5 : "As wo havo 
no desire to infringe tho privileges of laymen in their judg- 
ments, so, when those judgments are iniquitous, it is our 
desire that you resist thorn with moderate authority. Tor to 
restrain tho violonco of laymen is not to act against the law, 
but to support tho law. Since thou Dousdedit, the son-in-law 
of Felix of Orticollum, is said to havo done violent wrong 
to tho bearer of thoso presents and to be still unlawfully 
detaining hor property (tho dejection of hor widowhood not 
moving his compassion, but confirming his malice), we charge 
your Experience to give her protection against tho afore- 
said man and in all other matters in which she suffers wrong. 
Let no one oppress her. Do not neglect this which, without 
prejudice to equity, wo have commanded you, or compel widows 
and other poor persons, who con get no assistance with you, to 
undergo the expense of making the long journey hither to us.” 

In respect of tho privilege of asylum, Gregory’s intentions are 
quite clear. Asylum was to bo used to further tho interests of 
equity and justice, and not to scroon malefactors from punish- 
ment. If the refugees were slaves, Gregory directed that, in 
case they had any just cause of complaint against their masters, 
a proper arrangement was to bo mado for thorn boforo they loft 
tho sanctuary. In case they had committed a venial fault, tlioy 
were to bo given up to their masters after receiving a solemn pro- 
mise of pardon. 5 The breaking of such a promise was punished 

1 HP#' vi. 88* 8 Ibid, viii. 20. a Ibid. iv. 12. 

« Ml l 18. 9 Ibid . iii. 5. 

9 Ibid, iii. 1; “ Bi lust am contra dominos buoh quorollam lmbuoriut, oum 

aongrutv ordiualiono do ocoIchUb oxiro nooesso OBt. Si voro vonialom oulpam 
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Against any modification of ecclesiastical law in this matter 
Gregory resolutely set his face. He believed that the restoration 
of lapsed clergy would be subversive of discipline and dangerous 
for morals, and ho thorofore insisted on carrying out the law in 
all its stringency. “ If licence of restoration be granted to the 
lapsed/’ ho wrote to the Archbishop of Milan, 1 “ the force of 
ecclesiastical discipline is undoubtedly broken, and in their 
hopes of restoration ill-disposed persons have no scruples in 
giving rein to their wicked inclinations. Your fraternity has 
consulted us on the question whether Amandinus, ex-presbyter 
and ex-abbat, who for his faults was degraded by your pre- 
decessor, should be restored to his rank. This thing is not 
allowable, and we decree that it cannot be done on any account. 
Nevertheless, though ho is altogether deprived of his sacred 
office, yet, if his manner of life deserves such favour, you may 
assign him a placo in the monastery above tho other monks, as 
you may see lit. But above all things take care that no man’s 
supplication persuade you in any way to restore tho lapsed to 
their Sacred Orders, lest they come to regard tho punishment of 
degradation, not as an absolute penalty, but as a more temporary 
expedient.” So again Gregory wrote to tho Archbishop of 
Cagliari 2 : “ It lias come to our knowledge that some in Sacred 
Orders who have lapsed are recalled to their ministerial office, 
after doing penance, or even before. This thing wo havo 
altogether forbidden, and tho most sacred canons also declare 
against it. Whosoever, then, after having received any Sacred 
Order has lapsed into sin of tho Hesh, must utterly forfeit 
his Order and never again approach the ministry of the altar.” 
This, then, was Gregory’s invariable rule, 8 applied by him 

1 j Kjop. v, 18, 3 * * * * Ibid, iv. 26, 

3 There was at ono tlmo soma controversy over a paRsago, “ do lapsis clo- 
riois," contained in Greg, Epjp, ix. 147, and quoted by Babanus Maurus Lib, 
raenit . o» 1. In this passage Gregory is represented as saying, “ post dignam 
satisfactionom orodimuB posse rodiroadhonorom, ,, in support of which opinion 
a number of irrelevant citations from Scripture aro adduced ; then, “ si 
ovis pordita errans post inventionom ad ovile humoro roportafeur, our iste post 

paonitontiam ad oeclosiao ministorium lapsus non rovocotur?” With such 

a sentiment contrast Gregory’s real opinion (J iv, 26 ; v. 18; vii. 89,1 oto.). 

Anselm, JB/gp. i. 50, trios to reoonoilo these passages by suggesting that Gregory 

refused restoration to clerics convicted of open sins, but granted it to those 

guilty of secret sins of which they had secretly ropontod. But it is incon- 

ceivable that Gregory should really havo drawn any such distinction. The 
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whether priests, levites, monks, clerics, or any othor.it is our will 
that they bo consigned to penance, but that the Church retain its 
claim on their property. Yet let them be given for their use 
sufficient to maintain thorn during their penance, lost, if they 
bo left destitute, they be a burden to the monasteries to which 
they are consigned. If any have relations on the estates of the 
Church, lot tho property bo delivered to them to hold subject 
to the Church’s claim.” 1 

(d) The, revenues of churches . — The revenues of each Church 
were in the first instance under the disposition of the Bishop, 
who, howovor, in the sixth century usually administered them 
through agents. In the letters of Gregory we find that the 
general charge of the proporty fell to tho Archdeacon, who was 
responsible for all losses to the treasury of his Church, and was 
obliged to mako them good out of his private estate. Hence 
ho had power to interfere oven with the action of the bishop, if 
tho latter was bent on turning tho revenues to improper uses. a 
Again, in order to relieve tho overtaxed archdeacon, tho 
details of tho administration of tho occlosiastical property were 
committed to an officor who boro tho title of Ooconomus, or 
Church Steward, whoso duties wore to soo to tho building and 
repair of churches, to provide for the proper cultivation of 
Church lands, to pay the stipends of the clergy, to distribute 
alms, conduct law-suits, and take charge of the property and 
revenues of the Church during a vacancy. The Council of 
Chalcedon had decreed that every Church should maintain one 
of these officials, 8 but in Gregory’s Letters they are not ofton 
referred to. An oeconomus was directed by Gregory to manago 
tho funds of the see of Salona during a vacancy 4 ; and the 
ooconomus of Cagliari, together with the arohpresbytor of tho 
church, was warned to look after tho hospitals. 5 

In respect of tho distribution of tho revenues, it had long 
been the rule in tho Itoman Church to divide them into four 
parts — ono for the bishop, a second for the clergy, a third for 
the poor, and the fourth for tho repair of the fabric of the 
church. This fourfold mode of distribution had boon decreed 
by Golasius, 8 and was recognized and enforced as law by 

' Ejyp. i. 42. 3 Ibid. 1. 10; II. 20-22. 

♦ Ibid. iil. 22. * Ibid. xiv. 2. 

" Golan Kpp. 9, o. 27 (Labbo, iv. p. 1195). 
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Orders, and one-third to tho rest of tho clerics. But Bishop 
Loo did exactly tho opposito, apportioning one-third to tho 
higher clergy, and two-thirds to those in Minor Orders. Tho 
case seemed a hard one, yet Gregory rofusod to interfere. All 
such administrative details, he beliovod, were host loft to tho 
discretion of tho bishop. 1 Such a power, however, was of 
course liable to abuse, and in some cases tho clergy endeavoured 
to secure their own interests by compelling their bishops to 
sign charters of rights, which woro afterwards confirmed by tho 
Pope. Tho clergy of Palermo, for example, extracted from their 
bishop an agreement, in which ho ongagod to give them their 
full fourth part without unnecessary delay, and to distribute it 
among them, not liy favour, hut “ according to tho merits, the 
official standing, or tho good work of each.” Tho bishop further 
contracted to surrender to tho clergy a full, fourth, not only of 
tho revenues, but also of tho offerings of the faithful, whether 
in money or in kind, to have Ids accounts published annually, 
to permit dories to buy wine from tho Ohuroh estates at 
market price, to reclaim all possessions of tho Church which 
were wrongfully retained by strangers, and to be slow in 
believing evil of his clergy and in punishing them. 8 In a letter 
from Gregory to Paschasius of Naples, we have an interesting 
indication of tho proportion it was thought right to observe 
in distributing a sum of money among tbo clergy and the poor. 8 
Tho amount was divided as follows : 100 solidi to the clerics 
of the Church, half a solidus apiece to 120 “praoiacentos,” 4 
SO solidi to the foreign clergy, 150 solidi to poor men ashamed 
to beg, 30 solidi to public beggars. Gregory himself, we may 
note, was in the habit of making distributions of revenue four 
times a year. 

Tho bishop had no power to alienate any property belonging 
to his Church without the consent of Ms clergy and also of the 
Pope. Tho privilege was rarely conceded by Gregory, and, 
when it was, great precautions woro taken to guard against 
irregularity. Thus Gregory permitted Fortimatus of Fano to 

' Mpp. vlii. 7; of. v. 37. 

* lbitl. sill. 40. * Ibid. xl. 22. 

* (luwtmtvIllMtus Interpret* '< praolaeontoa " to moan tho elorgy “qui onto 
IWittwti ordinalbnem miulutraverant," Hartmann, howovor, commons that 
the senior Neapolitan olorgy, tho preiibytore and doaoonn.aro referred to under 
thlft tmm t. 
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sell Ms Church plate for the redemption of captives, but he 
ordered that the sale and the payment of the money should be 
made in the presence of the Homan agent . 1 

The private property of a bishop who died intestate went 
to bis Church ; so also did all property acquired by him after 
his elevation to the episcopate, whether he left a will or not, 
A bishop had power to bequeath only such private property 
as he had acquired before he became bishop or inherited from 
relatives. All the rest belonged of right to his Church. Such 
was the rule enforced by Gregory . 2 

Closely connected with the question of Church revenues t* 
the subject of clerical fees. Gregory was anxious to cut th«w 
off as far as possible. Already, according to a decree of Gelasitti, 
it was illegal to exact fees for baptism or confirmation 3 ; and tilt 
Third Council of Braga forbade them to be exacted for the con* 
secration of churches . 4 To these regulations Gregory adhered ; 
but in respect of confirmation expenses he approved of an 
arrangement made by Pelagius the Second, obliging the parochial 
clergy to contribute a fixed sum for the remuneration of Um 
attendants of the confirming bishop. Thus Gregory wrote to 
the bishops of Sicily : “ It has been reported to us that in tte 
time of our holy predecessor it was arranged that the priests of 
your dioceses should not be immoderately burdened when jm 
go forth to seal infants. For a certain sum had been fixed, and, 
as I hear, with your consent, to be given by the same pri«i» 
to the clerics who attend you. But tMs arrangement, th*» 
approved of, is not now preserved. Wherefore I admonish 
your Fraternity to endeavour not to be burdensome to your 
subjects, and, if they have any grievances, to abate them, sewtts} 
that you certainly ought not to have departed from the arrange 
ment that was agreed upon .” 5 Gregory further forbade fees tu fe* 
levied for ordinations, marriages of inferior clerics, or the veiling 
of virgins, though he permitted the bishops to accept a gift if 
spontaneously offered . 6 Moreover, he strongly condemned Um 
exaction of fees for burying-places. “ You know our ordinaries," 


1 Epp. vii. 13. 

2 Ibid « ix. 142 ; xii. 14. Compare also ibid . iv. 36 ; v. 23 ; vi. 1 ; be. ?§, 

3 Gelas. Epp. 9, o. 6 (Labbe, iv. p. 1189). 

4 Cone. Bracar. iii. c. 6 (Labbe, v. 897). 

6 Epp. xiii. 22. 0 Ibid, iv. 24. 
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ho wroto to a bishop . 1 “Wo havo entirely forbidden this old 
custom in our Church, and no one is permitted to purchase 
a burial-place for a prico. For if the men of Sichem, who 
wore Gontilos, offered Abraham without charge a sepulchre for 
Sarah’s body, and wore scarcely prevailed upon by his importu- 
nities to receive a prico for the burial-place, ought we who have 
the name of bishops to make a charge for burying the bodies of 
the faithful?” Again, ho wrote to Januarius of Cagliari yet 
more strongly a : “It is very wrong and unbecoming your priestly 
office to ask a prico for earth granted to rottennoss, and to wish 
to profit by another’s grief. Wherefore I admonish you never 
in futuro to prosumo to bo so avaricious oven in the case of a 
stranger. But if at any time you allow any one to be buried in 
your church, and tho parents, relatives, or heirs of the deceased 
should of thoir own accord desire to offer something for the 
lights, wo do not forbid you to accept it. But wo do forbid 
outright any demand or exaction of money — which is most 
contrary to religion — lost, tho Church bo called vonal (which 
God forbid I) and you, by trying to profit by men’s bodies, should 
Room to take a joy in thoir death.” Tho general practice of 
giving presents to bishops Gregory discouraged, and in this 
respect ho himself sot an example by refusing all such gifts 
whenever possible . 8 On ono occasion a bishop sent him some 
costly robes embroidered with palm branches. But Gregory 
sold them, and sent their prioe back to the donor for the poor 
of his diocese . 4 

Such, then, were the regulations enforced by Gregory in tho 
Churches of his metropolitanate and of Sardinia. We havo now 
to consider his relations with some of the other Churches of 
tho West. 

1 Epp. vlli. 8. a Ibid. viii. 86. 

1 Ibid. v. 10. 4 Ibid. i. 04. 
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iiiui ilrriw4 that hi# tlrcini^ii# ahmthl J m «ntor*e4 n$ law m 

nmltunwhm* btftbo|»# by tin? rfecotar Magistrate*. Thin jiiriif* 
4ir.ftol* trrr ive4 by the front the Kill Ji^tor# t»a4 fi« 
ration ical }<***, an4 from ihr ^xlr^i^tj^l |«4ot of viow wm 
null mr4 v«#4. Xr#n:|hrW# 4 it wm a jauw^r to im 
with, at miy tniu in llumm ronnlrto# whm? Iinja^riat law mnmtmd 
111 hirer. 

In ilni Hulk mitnry, ito< wlu4«t of tJniil wi4 iho gnmtor 
j4i.it of tfjtiiiif tool l« ft*rm j^ait of tin? l ? 4i$|4m* ttonce* 
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in these regions, wo ohsorve that the authority of the Tope, do 
longer supported by the secular arm, was considerably weak- 
ened ; although the prestige of the see of the Prince of the Apostles 
was such that oven the most independent bishops were unwilling 
to come to any open breach. In the other Wostern countries 
which still belonged to the Empire, the bishops found it, on the 
whole, expedient to defer to the Pope’s authority, although we 
meet with cases of contumacy on the part of some who could 
reckon on the support of tlio Imperial officials. In what manner 
Gregory endeavoured to strengthen and extend the Papal power 
in the West, and what measure of buccoss attended his on- 
doavours, will appear from the following detailed account of 
his relations with the principal Churches. 

(a) The Church in Spain. 

Of all the provinces in the West which had formerly be- 
longed to the Roman Empire, Spain, in the time of Gregory's 
ponlilienlo, was, perhaps, the most settled and tranquil. The 
period of the invasions was happily over, and the Visigoths had 
established themselves securely in the land which they had 
conquered. It is true that for some time after the Viaigotliic 
invasion the country had continued unquiet. In the north 
the Suevi, Basques, and Cantabrians, encouraged by the Pranks, 
were in constant revolt. In tire south, the Byzantines, who 
had their head-quarters at Cordova, were ever intriguing 
against the Visigothic conquerors. The Catholic provincials 
throughout the country wero discontented with the Arian 
Government ; and the Gothic nohility, often masters of strong 
and important oitios, were continually at war with one another 
and with their king. " The Goths,” says Gregory of Tours, 
" have learned the detestable habit of killing their king when- 
ever he displeases thorn, and pulling another, whom they pre- 
fer, in his place.” 1 The accession of Loovigild, however, in 
5G8, entirely changed the aspect of affairs. This ambitious and 
exceedingly able monarch, by a series of energetic measures, 
built up the Gotliie state on the basis of a strong and vigorous 
monarchy. In the first placo, ho crushed the external enemies 
of the kingdom. The Byzantines wore driven hack to the 
1 Grog, Tur, if. F, ili. BO ; of. Tfrodugw:, Chron. 82. 
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Thtm (fauiuihrta W4,i *mh4uo4, ami finally, sayn 
John «*f Hirlaro, ** lit' }H>..Hj4r,4'iinl hiui?mlt *4 tfa nation of Suuvi, 
thou t minim*, nrnl th«nr rotmtry. nu4 imiwtU'A ihottt into a 
j»r oviuro *»f tfa tfafa/' 1 At, tfa <un»o itm#% fa krj»t ihnvu with 
a atrony hand th®- turhuh'iil and .Hava>;o imlfa* thorn* " tyrant#/* 

tut John culirt thrm win* trouhfal tfa i*utna of hi# kingdom 
from within, " fauvinihl/' myi \ tfagorv *4' Tour#, 1 # * ktllml ail 
thrno who fad mado it fahit %4 killing ifait king*, without 
fatviiij* n iiiiiio iutioti^ tfam/‘ Hr mifahfahod }$r* cnjiital at 
Tojr.lo, whom, in iinitafati doithtfa# of tfa i«y/4ftlUio Kiujmtwii, 

Sir faid hr* rout | with rotrmh-nddo |«u?nj» and *|4o«4intr. H Ho 
\v*ia i hr hr^t king *4 tint t falsa "• •#»* I»i4oro l«4l.i an 3 ” who 
%\%sfr* it to gal rofa and n<it u|«*n it throno, far, u|» to hia fttsio* tfa 

tkv.nji Wofti hv thr king'*. «t$4 tfa «*o 4td ti|***li whirls fh«y mi t worn 

of tiio rviiuio Ltml aa tfa^o owl S»y tfa r*™t *4 Ilnur rmuiltymou/* 
faovigiM** 'H'lirsipoi t*f o**itfa*4atfao how*- v<*r, worr* 

|»y *»lio ■ofatairlo, Thw wriw tSsr t ’alfafarm* of tfa (mivittrittl 
|»njitthittott. Thu Vtjugotfa moro Anatn , tfa ^uhjort |i*i|»nhitfas 
toil.* t ’ittfafa, Ilrliro tfa Ulirr t«*fl*fat t*» ny ns|*afiit^t* with iltl! 
iH^tsiiinn m t So* jM*«th and tfa orthfaou Stmt* in tfa north, 
mt4 nrroi4aiif*ly oordtUjfrd ”.i j»r*|«4ui*! snr-tno‘o to tin? rtafnty of 
I fa ffalsr* 'tlit!*' Thl-> dasm^f fa*#$l,n!4 tfa«’rmtfl«*4 U» fWlIJiiVl! { 
ho! Iin Wo to |Ua^tjat4i!r.4 hy tfa k:oftV«ir*|t»ll ami ttw 

faSImn *4 hr* ohh'^l doa Ifaimoiiifad 

I is t!»o yunir oV f ^ il<*-rm*nit|4jhl siviitti^i Itiffimthm,, ihitiyhlrf 
of t itiwt lUtttm4ai!4i !, » *4 Attnniiini, at»4 ^riitsfhlan^htnt 

«»f t ioiiwitilha. t^***vi,:.;ihl'd mer«u4 wtfr Aa ilrtttitr)uhlid A ti«#r* 
n*4f a ami «wltir.sitr4 «;s rtts Amti* Sni4 itw4r m 

thflirtiUy siUnti rhan^itt^ Sn-t rmv4 on tnarrytti^ tl»« Frank 
knii*. lh« t*»4hir i\*ml t*» fiinl llt^ttiithtd r*jtnilSy t:otlt* 

j4.iil%iiiii J lltr lslth? l!iittrrt|-.yr#f'o|«| hri4** a hoWr%or, tn4«l fail 
ft# h«-r i^rtlnwhn ahkn th« of 

t)n> A mt» hi^hoj^ jtin4 tlio mm! Irwatnmsit U* w!udi fmr urafid* 

far, 4 Af last faovi^ihl, to |*Mfc 
lift r-t*4 t<* lit*? faulty t<> II*?rttsrfsii|$14 (who 

w : a4 alirji4y m»ulw r*<rm) itm ^.tv^ruin^nt of ilto {wvitioo 

of IhnAtra, with fatilh? m a j»U»:« wl »r«t4om:i?. Atsit ti«r«, 
within tSsu y?mr, tfa y«*itti^ jirtncr, tjielht to fits 

® Pact |.Ov*o’s * I |c4 * 0^.4 Taar || |4, 

* 1^1 If.*?, I^-JV I1 1;**4 «##».»• it. #'< r* » 
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influence of his wife or to tlie exhortation of tho groat Leander 
of Soville, or from purely political motives — was converted to 
Catholicism, and confirmed by Leander, under tho name of 
Joannes, It is a remarkable thing that neither of the Spanish 
authorities — John of Biclaro and Isidore of Sovillo — makes any 
mention of this conversion. The evidenco of the two Gregorys 
and of Paul the Deacon, however, is sufficient to establish tho 
fact. 1 

Tho conversion of Ilermenigild was followed by rebellion. 
There can be littlo doubt that tho Catholic and Byzantine parties 
in Spain co-operated with ono another, and used the prince as a 
convenient instrument for striking a blow at the heretical Gothic 
monarchy ; and wo may further conjecture, from the references 
to tho rebellion in tho Spanish historians and in Gregory 
of Tours, that Ilermenigild himself was influenced less by 
orthodox zeal than by tl .10 culpable ambition of gaining pos- 
session of his father’s throne. However this may be, the situa- 
tion wuh extremely critical for Loovigild. Unable at once to 
attack his son, he laid himself out, by concessions, to gain over 
the Catholic party, or such of thorn as had not yet been seduced 
from their allegiance. Heretic though ho was, ho wont to pray 
in Catholic churches; and to facilitate conversions to Arian- 
ism, ho summoned an Arian synod at Toledo, by which it was 
decreed that “ it is not necessary that those who come to our 
Catholic faith from the Homan religion should be baptized, 
but they are to bo purified merely by imposition of hands and 
reception of tho Communion, and are to give thanks to tho 
Father through tho Son in tho Holy Ghost.” a By this con- 
cession about robaptism, as well as by liberal bribes and 
promises, a number of tho Catholic clorgy wore won over, and 
formally adopted tho royal crood. 

In 582 Loovigild marched against his son, and his arms 
wore everywhere victorious. Merida, tho capital of Lusitania, 
was the first to fall; Soville, in 584, was taken by storm. 
Ilermenigild, meanwhile, had fled to Cordova, which was in the 
hands of a Byzantine garrison; and hither the king followed 
him. But, before tho siogo could bo commenced, tho Prefect 
Comitiolus betrayed tho town for a bribe of thirty thousand 

1 (Irog. Tur. 11. h\ v. SI) ; (Irog. Mogu. Dial. III. 81 ; .Paul. Pltia. 11. L. ill. 21 . 

* Job. Biol. Ghron. ad aim. 080. 
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mdhli. llrninmttgild wa# jad/i-A, lifrij^d %4 hi* royal Hmm t 
and vxiiwi to Viiii-firiiL And tSni'i tin* i # ?*t roWdliun ciuna 
to lift nnd. 

It mmt* a* though HnnumiigiM, in hn miht, rotitimnal to 
mtngtm ngaitrtt hi* father at any ta!<% w*- htmw tii-.it i«t*iuuit?r 
W«a nt l hi i tinm iv-ndmg at i \»trtU5inm*|»h\ and doing tain taint 
to win ovor tin* i‘**iirt to tlu* |*rmr<*N iutom-nt. and it hag 
\n*vt% •*onj«^ , lurrd that ho taado an atir-mj4 to rar&jMf from hit 
t<uhi and ihv in l\w Frank-* In any Imwrtvr, It u r^riidn 
that, in toO, ho wo* |»nt to d«*u!lt at Tauagoms, though it if 

thiuldlul wind ho r tto-- rtK^-nltun wra-t l*y otdor of hta father «r 
n**t, Jwhn *4" t*t<d;in* -uiy 'i r tunj4r 4 ” H«.-rmoitigild w m aluiii by 
SmWrh in I hi’ nit of Tarra-’o.'* 1 Fudmo not nmntiun tint 
i)*?iith of thr | 4 mra, tiro, gory t*f Tour* mtort to it itn-idnsi tally 
m tlio w~».ik «d Ijopvtgsid 3 All lho.a*» ant^rsi, it mmii tin rm 
mark**!, with di4a|*|«rovai of Itotmontoitd, a* a" mlad* 1 

sind F * tyrant/* and nnm* of thnn h«44 Sum uj« to admiration m 
si martyr for ifm Faith To do tht* wm,i toil for tlrogury this 
iir*» 4 t, 3 Ai*<mr4ttig In tin? !h|*nh -*tory # IFuimmigtld, on mamtUit 
of hi* woo thrown into a mi’wtahto dongaon mul 

h»ii.d«T» I witli totton On tin’ nielli to* tom Factor I fay* an Arirttt 
hndm}* filin’ to* igtvo him th»? t *i»mmutu«»ti # hut tiro |>rtiuai 
mfwmd tfth»olul«.dy to tvrr%\*' it at hi* hand*. Th»tt taaivigihl 
mini lm af’yaiaf.-ivj, win* »doV« hu aknll with an and in 
killr4 him. Mtra*-hv* afterward* atl«?.al«*l l^ia aan«*tity« III tint 
attotinti of ilm night tin? soiMid t>f j«alm**4y w*a.i lirard uriminl 
Ion hdjf, ami, »«?*•* >r ding to« another mj*ott, lighted himjui wtnro 
$«wt* ; whwh Mgm, in tii^ory*^ o|amon« rataldtatind tl*« |»ri!ins*it 
rSiiin* in ka vini^rattal by th*i faithful »ia a martyr, Tint i*«tjn$ 
add* that l^«*ftgsld «■!»! of to rw* art la rr|^«itant for Iiia «I««tii f and 
tat laa ih-alIili-r-4 r«raiminp«4^t tu# i«u 4 itwrjitml, to 

toaitptor, ittifdomtg itw t»ial«o|« u» «tu with him m hit had dhnn 
with llr.riimnigihh H wa^ mom»Vf>r; hy following hk mar* 
tliml hroth»r‘a tnauijdo** that th^awnd ^nrrm-itod in holding 
hi;i jpf#^j4^ i*> tint faith, '* And it tn tm ifpiiditr that 

Uiin king brn’mmi a i*f th« tr«« faith, »*ifig tlmt hn 

k tin* bmlhwt u{ a martyr, wliofu? iminta l«d|* hint tti hia tank 
uf hmA&ng many fkml* l«mk t« f )«? ti«*i«»ttt wf Almighty Utxl, 

« s^k Il^n #4, ***»- tM. * tUp$. tut. If* #*. vilh ii* 

* iml m, in 
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Wherein we have to consider that all this could never have 
como to pass, had not King Hormonigild laid down his life 
for the truth. Ono Visigoth died that many might live ; one 
grain was sown in faith that a mighty crop of faithful souls 
might therefrom spring up.” 

But Gregory’s account of the death of Hermenigild is entirely 
misleading. The Pope completely ignores the political circum- 
stances winch led to the execution, is utterly silent on the 
subject of the rebellion, and makes the imprisonment and execu- 
tion follow immediately on the conversion, which is certainly 
contrary to fact. Ilis tale of Leovigild’s repentance and of his 
committal of Boccorod to Leander (who was probably at Con- 
stantinople at the time supposed) may, in consideration of the 
silenco of the Spanish authorities, bo safely dismissed ns un- 
historical, Tho miracles which are said to have followed tho 
execution aro obviously legondary. As a matter of fact, Gregory 
derived his information from Leander and other Spanish exiles 
at Constantinople, who wore doubtless themselves imperfectly 
acquainted with tho circumstances attending Honnonigild’s 
(leatli, and who, for obvious reasons, in speaking of it to Gregory, 
would keep politics in tho background and lay all the stress on 
the religious aspect of tho inoident. Such being the case, tho 
majority of critics havo no longer any hesitation in rejecting 
Hormonigild's claim to* veneration as a martyr. "A close 
examination of all the sources,” writes Professor E. G6rros, 
"has led me to the conclusion that tho supposed martyrdom 
of Hermenigild cannot he substantiated.” But tho Eoman 
Church has jiroferred tho Gregorian account to that of the 
Spanish historians, who alone wore qualified to relate the facts. 
By a brief of Sixtus tho Fifth in 1585, the cult of St. Herme- 
nigild was instituted in Spain: Urban tho Eighth made it 
general throughout tho Unman Church. 

I have dealt at some length with tho rebellion of Herme- 
nigild on account of Gregory’s connection with the legend of 
that princo. Now I will pass swiftly on to the great religious 
revolution effected by Leovigild’s successor, King Iteccared. 

It was probably a political motive that induced Iteccared to 
accept tho orthodox creed. He cannot hut have realized the 
immense advantage of conciliating the Suovi and tho Catholic 
provincials and of allying himself with great Catholic prelates 
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lib* bnimbr of Krvilfr im«t l.trimmmn of i^ittnpnm, who had 
nurti oxlottHivo mliunttpr m lh«« Hy^uititn* r*»url ritvlwt, 1|^ 
wiw rlmtly rmmgli that n miily ut faiilt wm thn mm thing 
ttvr^mmry to r**srmU*titr llm kingdom. whirl* in othrr mujrets 
t^jvigihl Imd built n\* Atm*A\\ And ho watt not 

it* fptrgo 'sn ^frtit il b’lo'lil h*f tho &ib* of II tilrffc* ti4i||UiU^ 
i*rntj»h\ Jbfp'p. t'-u m**nth ? i nHor hi# sirsv-Mioii* h»» xuiutuotu'd 
ii iiviphI nt Ti >!«•*!*»„ in whs»*h hr «hdihrrai«dy ahjurtnl hi# Arkotiitt* 
mid indtu-rd tunny *«f thr hHhnj** mul tu«hiuA to follow hit 
t f 3uito|i|<\ S‘»iiio *«! tip' Asians iu>\rttli<di*.*p» # rrfitHiml to abiijulon 
thrir Inilli, and h*rn»idahhi ininrrrrtmii’i tu*«k {dtiro. Timm*, 
h^wenr-r. w«w .rmrrri.-dtilly rrinhod, and in thr n|*ring of 1*811, 
th«*ro \%m hy royal rotntnutid that fatimu.* (kutiteil, 

whndi wm# il«\aUnitt| to bring abrnt itm rMahliditurtit of ortho* 
th%y in Sj^hi, 1 

In tin* I*- ginning |y f May w gtvai si;t>nrfuhhtgM rolWird nt 
Tolmhn Thrio wm King Ihnxaivd with in# ytnuu Ikiddu, thorn 
worn tint j<rimi|«il V bigot ho* fnddr.i son I mirimr*, thorn worn 
ni^ty 4 %ro hi*!n»}i*< iogMlmr wilt* %t largo ttutnWr of j*md*ylorn Hint 
dimt'Olul. Tim ground tMatingMOMlt pf ihn r mint'd I’JltftUtttftl 
to I t r>ni4or pf Sovillr Mini i ho Ahbit Ktitmjott^ mol it h j»ro* 
Uihb that tho hiog'a gtvM $j*wl* wo written hy bmtoli?r» 
Aftr-r ihrm day?* *>|*rni in j4M) A *>r iwd filing, lUn'^mvA intro- 
dtl«*rd X*t ihn ii.a/n'iijhly, Mini n,iu?rtw| to \m rrr.lfrd hy & tloUtty, 
ii ” t«»tnun " rositmiiifig an **rth«*4n* |«tt*f*ofc!*ion of btdiof, Iln 
drrkfrd that iUn\ had it»ft|*tr»d hint to hrittg hmk tins tl«tlik 
natnm to th«»tr«o Fiitlli, atstl nilfe! thohuho)>4 U> rottiplntt* 
|h« work ha*l W^on. I to th**« atiailonnatiml Ariun mid hii 

«!miafn4 hi# m*z.*wpUmr.m of lb Fmu f iotirnti C^outtniU 
mul all »*lh«|- MitltirfU that H^frr4 WltSi l)int|} 4 iifpl Ikllllly mnlilttl 

tli« t *m?4« *4 Xn*ana aiol t <4»al«utJio»|4« tuul tin* I hilinifion 
of Iln4rr4^li, Wf iris tho rniilioif of thr toum^ Wiia rosinhlthtd 
ium4 iJir joyful iirrlainali^tm »>t ihw »»f th« (’atholio 

1)94o»}^« riillrxl ui**n thn rlnr^y mt*l n«l4t^ r«»nvnt*»l from 
Ariiinktti to nmkv a jnihlir *<f tloir orthodoxy. Th«i 

ai;ronhtt||!y r** nitca | t x ont y * thrw anathntuax dm*?t**l agxinit 
Ariatitutti. itn4 in thoir turn ro|«*aU4 th« i r mmU of Nioxca Mid 
tbiiilmiiiiiojilti gjiil tin* of i a S«ik:f-t|«#ii s WIioii lilts# 

fail U^n ittliiwrriWd hy right Amu liinbtija with tlioir dt^rgy* 
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anil by all the Gothic nobles, Reccared in another speech invited 
the council to enter upon the consideration of certain canons, 
particularly one directing that the Creed should be recited at 
the time of the Holy Communion, that all the faithful might 
bo perfectly acquainted with the articles of their belief. Twenty- 
three canons wore then drawn up and confirmed by the royal 
edict. The proceedings concluded with a sermon by Leander. 
“ The peace of Christ,” he said, “ has destroyed the wall of 
discord which tlio devil built up, and the house which division 
was bringing to ruin is united on the one Christ as the corner- 
stone. Let us all say, then, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will. It only remains that we, being 
made one people in one mind, should pray to God both to 
establish this earthly realm and to grant us the felicity of 
Ilis heavenly kingdom, that the country and people which have 
glorified Christ on earth may themselves be glorified not only 
on earth but also in lioavon.” 

After tlio dissolution of the Council, Loandor wrote to inform 
the Tope of all that had taken place. To this letter Gregory 
replied in 591 : 1 “ I cannot express the joy I felt when I loarncd 
that our common son, the Most Glorious King Itoccarod, has 
embraced the Catholic Faith with most sincere devotion. As 
you describe his character in your letters, you liavo made mo 
love him, although he is a stranger to mo. But sinco you know 
the guile of the old enemy, that he wages a fiercer war with 
those who have been once victorious, I trust that your Holiness 
will watch tlio more carefully over the king, that ho may finish 
what he lias well begun ; that he may not take pride on the good 
works ho has done ; that he may preserve, by tho oxcelloncy of 
his life, tho faith ho has embraced ; that he may prove himself 
by his actions to bo a citizen of tho lioavonly kingdom ; and so 
after many years lie may pass from a throne on earth to a throne 
in heaven.” 

Among the collected epistles of Gregory there is found one 
written in very crabbed Latin, that purports to come from King 
Itoccarod himself. 2 Gams and Mommsen, liowover, reject it as a 
forgery founded on a letter of Gregory to the king. If genuine, 

1 Mm, i. 41. With Grogory'ii praluo of Boocarocl, oomparo Mdor. Hint. 
Meg, Cloth ♦ 05. 

9 ttpiu he. 227a. 
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“ But I doubt not,” lie concludes, " that by God’s grace you 
already practise those virtues. Still, as an opportunity of giving 
you advice has presented itself, I associate myself by stealth with 
your good deeds, so that the work you have hitherto done of 
your own accord, may no longer be yours alone, now that you 
have been admonished by me to do it. May Almighty God 
protect you in all your actions by His outstretched arm on high. 
May He grant you prosperity here, and after many years the 
joys which are eternal. 

“We have sent you a small key from the most sacred body of 
St. Peter the Apostle, as a benediction from him. In this key is 
inserted some iron from his chains, so that what bound his neck 
for martyrdom may deliver yours from all sins. I have also 
given to the boaror of this letter, as a present for you, a cross 
containing wood from our Lord’s cross and hairs of John the 
Baptist, that you may always have the holp of our Saviour 
through the intercession of His Forerunner. Wo have further 
sent from the See of St. Peter to our very reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Loomlor, a pallium, which is duo to him in con- 
formity with ancient custom, and also on account of your good 
deeds and his own excellence and dignity.” 1 

Apart from these lotters, Gregory held little communication 
with the Church in Visigothic Spain. With his old friend 
Leander, indeed, he corresponded at intervals. The first letter, 
written in 691, 2 contains an interesting passage respecting tho 
baptismal immersions — a question on which Leander had asked 
the Pope’s advice. "With regard to the trine immersion at 
baptism, no better answer can be given than tho opinion which 
you have yourself expressed ; for so long as there is unity in 
faith, difference in customs is not prejudicial to the Holy 
Church. By our Homan practice of three immersions we signify 

1 It is worthy of note that Gregory oarofully abstained from interfering in 
Vistgothio politios. Boooared had requested him to wrlto to tho Emperor and 
procure a copy of a treaty concluded betwoon Justinian and Athanagild, defin- 
ing tho rights of tho Gothlo kings. This, howovor, Grogory refused to do, 
partly because almost all tho documents relating to Justinian’s reign had boon 
destroyed by fire, and partly booauso, as ho disorootly hiutod, tho treaty in 
question was not likely to give Boooarod satisfaction. “ You ought to look in 
your own archives for tho documents which aro unfavourable to you, and not 
ask mo to produce them ” (ISpp. ix. 229). 

« Ibid. i. 41. 
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with bho vicariate. Wo find, for instance, in Sicily that the 
pallium was given to the bishops of Syracuse, Messina, and 
Palermo, while the vicariate was held by the bishop of Syracuse 
alone. Hero, however, the allusion to the “ancient custom” 
makes it not improbable that the vicariate is meant. 

Concerning Gregory’s relations with the Church in the 
Roman parts of Spain, wo have scanty information. One 
instance of Papal intervention, and only one instance, is 
rocordod. 

In 603 the defensor John was sent from Rome to try an 
appeal made by two bishops, Januaiius of Malaga and Stephen 
whose diocese is unknown, against a sentence of deposition and 
exile pronouncod by a council of bishops, at the instigation of 
an Imperial governor named Comitiolus. In each case — at 
least according to Gregory’s information — the bishop had been 
treated with gross injustice. Januarius had been forcibly 
removed from the church in which ho had taken rofugo ; and 
Stephen, in spiito of his protosts, had boon tried by tho bishops 
of another province. Gregory directed that if it was found that 
Jamuirius had done nothing worthy of degradation or exile, ho 
was to bo rostored to his see without delay, and the bishop who 
had been intruded into his place was to be degraded and either 
sent to Romo or handed over to Januarius for further punish- 
ment. The bishops by whom Januarius was condemned and 
his successor consecrated were to be excommunicated for six 
months, and during that time were to do penance in a monastery. 
If, however, they pleaded that they had acted through fear of 
the Imperial authorities, the time of their excommunication 
was to be shortened and their penance made less severe. In 
tho case of Stephen, John was to inquire carefully into tho 
manner in which his trial had boon conducted — to see whether 
the witnesses and the accusers were different persons, whether 
tho accused was confroxvtod with the witnesses, and had a fair 
opportunity of defending himself, whether tho witnesses were 
slaves, or poor men, or men of bad character, or such as had a 
grudge against the bishop. If Stephen was proved innocent, he 
was to be restored to his diocese, and tho bishops who presided 
at his trial were to be punished in the same way as those who 
presided at tho trial of Januarius. In both cases Comitiolus or 
his heirs wore to restore the episcopal property which had been 
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illegally carried off. The fact that Comitiolus was probably 
deceased, and that Gregory contemplated the possibility of 
Januarius’s successor being also dead, seems to indicate that 
some years had passed since the deposition of the bishops. 

The directions given to John concerning this matter are 
unusually full and detailed. Three documents have been pre- 
served. 1 The first is a Capitulare, or schedule of instructions 
concerning the case to be investigated and the method of in- 
vestigation ; the second is a collection of Imperial laws, against 
which, according to the appealing bishops, their accusers had 
offended; the third was a formula, according to which Januarius, 
if innocent, was to be acquitted. These documents are suspected 
of being forgeries ; but Hartmann, probably with reason, believes 
them to be genuine. If we accept them as such, we must 
recognize that a very extensive authority was still claimed by 
the Bishops of Borne in the Imperial parts of Spain. How far 
the Bomano-Spanish bishops acquiesced in the Papal inter- 
ference, however, it is impossible to say. We have no further 
information about this case. Whether John actually went to 
Spain, whether he pronounced in favour of the accused prelates, 
and whether his sentence was ever carried out, we know not. 


(b) The Church in Africa . 

At the time of Gregory’s accession to the pontificate, Africa 
for half a century had been reckoned a portion of the Boman 
Empire, and since 525 the Catholic Church there had been 
re-established in its ancient rights and privileges. There can 
be no doubt that this Church had suffered severely through the 
Arian persecution by the Yandals, and that the number of 
bishoprics had considerably diminished. Nevertheless, in 
Gregory’s time it was rapidly recovering, and seems, indeed, to 
have been fairly prosperous. Further, as will be seen, with the 
revival of its fortunes the African Church had regained much 
of its old spirit of independence, and Gregory, in his dealings 
with it, was obliged to proceed with extreme caution. Even 
so, his attempts to exercise an effective supervision were steadily 

1 JErpjp. xiii. 4:7, 4=9, 50. Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 11, asserts that Januarius was 
actually restored. 
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opposed by the majority of the bishops, who were generally 
supported in their resistance by the Government officials. 

It is remarkable that in none of his letters to the bishops 
and officials of Africa does Gregory make the slightest allusion 
to the existence of any Arians among them. All trace of the 
Yandals and their religion seems to have entirely disappeared ; 
the space of a single lifetime had been sufficient to reduce to 
insignificance a heresy which had been predominant for more 
than a century. That Manichaeism was rife in Africa we gather 
from one of Gregory’s letters, in which he forbade the Bishop of 
Squillace to ordain Africans for fear lest they might turn out 
to be adherents of that sect . 1 But by far the most im portant 
and widespread heresy at this period was that of Donatism. 

It is clear from Gregory’s correspondence that in Numidia, 
at any rate , 2 the Donatists were still a numerous and influential 
body. The Pope laments that the “ heresy ” was daily gaining 
ground, that Catholic priests were being turned out of their 
churches, and that numbers of people, “ having obtained leave 
by bribery,” were submitting to rebaptism at the hands of the 
Donatists . 3 It was even reported that persons who were not 
only Catholics but actually “ religiosi,” permitted their children 
and slaves to be baptized by the bishops of the sect . 4 Mean- 
while the Catholic episcopate made no efforts to check the 
growing schism, but looked on calmly while their flock was 
being torn by the wolves. Indeed, neglect was not the worst 
crime with which the Catholics were charged. Argentius, bishop 
of the Numidian town of Lamigia, was said to have been bribed 
to appoint Donatists to minister in churches in his diocese 5 ; 
while Maximianus of Prudentiana actually permitted a Donatist 
bishop to establish himself in his own episcopal city, thereby, 
in Gregory’s opinion, “ selling our Lord Jesus Christ to a heretic 
for a sum of money .” 6 

1 Epp, ii. 37. 

2 All Gregory’s letters on the Donatists, when they refer to any special part 
of Africa, refer to Numidia, except Epp. v. 3, to Dominions of Carthage, and 
even there Gregory plainly indicates that he considers that the affairs of the 
Donatists belong to other provinces rather than to the proconsular province 
of Africa. It was, doubtless, local hTumidian feeling against the Romanized 
Carthage that gave such vitality to the schism. The Circumcelliones are said 
to have spoken only the Punic language. 

3 Ibid . ii. 46 ; iv. 32, 35. 

3 Ibid . i. 82. 


4 Ibid. vi. 34. 
6 Ibid. ii. 46. 
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To bring this schism to an end, Gregory devoted all his 
energies. His plan for its repression was carefully thought 
out. He saw clearly that it would be useless to stir up the 
secular arm and put into force the Imperial laws against the 
Donatists, unless at the same time the Catholic bishops could 
be roused from their inertia to resist the “ damnable presump- 
tion,” each in his own diocese. Gregory’s policy, therefore, 
was twofold. The civil authorities were to be incited to 
commence a persecution, and the ecclesiastical authorities were 
to be strengthened from within for an effective co-operation. 
Thus Gregory hoped that, by the combined efforts of a perse- 
cuting Government and a purified Church, the obstinate schism 
might be finally extinguished. 

In pursuance of this line of policy, Gregory, in the first 
place, made an appeal, to the secular officials. According to 
the strict laws of the Empire, the Donatists laboured under 
serious disabilities : they were forbidden to assemble for 
worship, to ordain bishops and clergy, to baptize or convert 
any one, to serve in the army or to hold any public office . 1 
These laws, for the most part, had become a dead letter. But 
the Pope now exerted himself to get them put into execution. 
The principal official in Africa at this time was Gennadius, 
Patrician and Exarch, — a man of distinction, who had achieved 
some victories over the Moorish tribes that infested the Boman 
frontiers , 2 and besides this had the credit of being well disposed 
towards the Eoman Church . 3 To him, therefore, Gregory first 
appealed, and after congratulating him on his successes against 
the enemies of the Emperor, exhorted him to undertake a still 
nobler warfare against the enemies of God . 4 

But the Exarch was a cautious politician, and by no means 
an enthusiast. He had no liking for persecution. So long as the 
Donatists did not disturb the peace of the province, so long as 
they paid their taxes and fulfilled their obligations as subjects 
of the Empire, and above all, so long as they were prepared 

1 God. i. 5 and 6. 2 Theophylact Hist. vii. 6. 

3 Epp. i. 73 : “ Plurima enim pro pascendis ovibus beati Petri apostolorum 
principis utilitatibus excellentiam vestram praestitisse didicimns, ita ut non 
parva loca patrimonii eius propriis nudata cultoribus largitis daticiorum habi- 
tatoribus restanrasset.” Daticii were barbarians who had given themselves 
up to the Romans : there is, however, a variant reading, “ Daratitiorum.” 

4 Ibid . i. 72, 73. 
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to mako it worth his while to ho lenient, ho was quite 
content to let them alone. Groat as was his respect for the 
Roman See and for Gregory himself, he had no intention of 
sacrificing to it his own perquisites and popularity, or of 
running any risk of disturbance and bloodshed. Gennadius, 
therefore, remained unmoved by Gregory’s eloquence ; and the 
Rope, finding that ho could effect nothing with the Exarch, 
turned his batteries on the second official in Africa, Pantaleo 
the Pretorian Prefect. 1 

“ With what rigour the law punishes the execrable wicked- 
ness of the Donatists your Excellency is well aware. It is no 
light sin, then, if those whom the purity of the faith and the 
severity of human laws alike condemn, find under your rule the 
means of creeping up again into importance. Wo have learnt 
that the audacity of these people has so increased in your 
province, that not only do they expel with pestilent forco the 
bishops of the Catholic Faith from their churches, but they even 
venture to rebaptizo thorns whom by si truo confession tlio water 
(if regeneration has already cleansed. If this bo so, wo are 
greatly surprised that, while you occupy your present position, 
such evil men should las able to commit such excesses. Con- 
sider, in tins first place, what sort of reputation you are likely to 
have among men, if those who under other governors have been 
justly suppressed, now under your administration fmd a way 
open for transgressing. And in the second place, bo assured 
that God will require at your hand the souls that are lost, 
unless you correct this evil to the best of your power. Do not 
take amiss what wo say. It is because wo love you as our own 
son that wo toll you what wo arts sure is for your good.” 

But neither with Pantaleo did the Pope’s appeal meet with 
success. 

Meanwhile Gregory turned his attention to the Catholic 
episcopate in Africa. It seems that the Catholic bishops were 
as willing as the Catholic officials to live on good terms with 
their Donatist neighbours, and it was rumoured that they were 
not less appreciative of the Donatist gold. Pence, toleration, 
ami a lump sum now and then appear to havo been their 
programme. The dangers of the schism they entirely ignored. 
This venality and want of vigour was, in Gregory s opinion, 

1 Epp, lv* 0 4 i. 
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C’lmrchos it was otherwise ; their rule was to let the primacy 
remove from city to city, anil still go along with the senior 
bishop, without any regard to the civil metropolis, except only 
at Carthago, where the bishop was a fixed and standing metro- 
politan for the province of Africa, properly so called.” It thus 
happened that bishops wore elevated to the primacy, not on 
account of any personal merit or fitness, but simply on account 
of their seniority in respect of the dato of their consecration. 
Hence the primates wore frequently old men, and so deficient 
in energy ; or bishops of unimportant villages, and therefore 
deficient in authority. 

The defects of this system were obvious. To chock the en- 
croachments of the schismatics it was of the utmost consoquonce 
that the Catholics should be united under the leadership of 
powerful men. But such loaders were rare, and could otdy 
be, secured after careful testing of character and capacity. 
Gregory, therefore, proposed to the African bishops, first, that 
the primates should in future he chosen, not on account of 
their seniority, but with regard to the merits of their lives ; 
amt secondly, that the primates should reside, “ not sis the 
custom is, here and there, in different villages, but in one city, 
according to their election.” * 

Reasonable as these proposals were, the bishops of Africa 
regarded them in the light of an encroachment on their prero- 
gatives, and made a stout resistance. The bishops of Numidia, 
at any rate, sent an expostulation to the Tope, pleading their 
undent custom, " which from the very first regulations made by 
St, Peter, chief of the Apostles, has been preserved through a 
long course of time down to the present day.” And Gregory 
was too wise to press the point. He know that it would be 
useless to engage in an irritating struggle, when the object I10 
had at heart could only bo attained by a cheerful co-oporation 
on the part of all concerned. He therefore gave way with the 
best grace he could, jtermitting the old custom to be retained, 
and merely stipulating that in future no bishop who had been 
a Ikmatist should on any pretext become primate. “Let it 
suffice them to take care of the people committed to them, 
without seeking the first place and the primacy, in preference 


> em, 1. n. 
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to those bishops whom the Catholic Faith has engendered and 
taught in the bosom of the Church.” 1 

But though he yielded in this matter, Gregory did not 
swerve in his general purpose. He was determined that the 
Donatists should, if possible, be suppressed, and that, to this 
end, the more flagrant scandals within the African Church 
should be remedied. He realized, however, that he had to deal 
with a clergy of traditionally independent spirit, who were 
likely to pay but little heed to fulminations issuing from 
distant Eome. He determined, therefore, to select some 
influential person on the spot, and make use of his authority 
to press the question of reform upon the bishops. 

How, there were at this time three prominent prelates in 
Africa, between whom the choice lay. The first was Dominicus 
of Carthage, the highest of all in rank and influence. Of this 
man’s character Gregory had a high opinion . 2 He recognized, 
too, his attachment to the Apostolic See. “ Since you know 
from whence the episcopal organization in Africa was derived,” 
he wrote on one occasion , 3 “ you do well, when, mindful thereof, 
you wisely and lovingly have recourse to the Apostolic See, 
which is the origin of your own, and continue steadfast, as 
you ought, in your affection for it.” We have several letters 
written by Gregory to Dominicus in a tone of warm friendship 
and esteem. Nevertheless, the Pope did not see fit to make 
Do mini ons his Vicar. Possibly he distrusted the bishop’s 
capacity for leadership ; possibly he was unwilling to increase 
the authority of one who was already so powerful ; more pro- 
bably he feared that the Numidian bishops, jealous as they 

1 Epp. i. 75: “Et nos quidem iuxta seriem rolationis vestrae consuc- 
tudinem, quae tamen contra fidem catholicam nihil usurpari dinoscifcur, 
immotam permanere concedimus, sive de primatibus oonstituondis, eotorisque 
capitulis; exceptis his, qui ex Donatistis ad opiscopatum porveniunt, quos 
provehi ad primatus dignitatem, etiam cum ordo oos ad locum oundem doferat, 
modis omnibus prohibemus. Sufficiat autem illis, commissao sibi pleblg 
tantummodo curam gerere, non autem etiam illos antisfcifces, quos catholica 
fides in ecclesiae sinu et idocuit et genuit, ad optinondi culmon primatus 
anteire.” 

2 See Epp. ii. 52 ; v. 3 ; vi. 19, 60 ; vii. 32 ; x. 20 ; xii. 1 ; xiii. 81. 

3 Ibid . viii. 31 : “ Scientes praoterea, undo in Africanis partibus sumpsorlt 
ordinatio sacerdotalis exordium, laudabilitor agitis, quod sodom apostolioam 
diligendo ad officii vestri originem prudenti recordationc rocurritis et probabll! 
in eius afiectu constantia permanetis.” For the alleged Boman origin of the 
African Church, compare ibid, i. 75. 
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were of Carthago, would ho inclined to resist any influence 
brought to boar on thorn from that quarter. At any rate, what- 
ever may have been the reason, Dominions was passed over. 
The second candidate was Adoodatus, Primate of Numidia, a 
feeble old man, whoso ago and weakness alike precluded him 
from being entrusted with any additional responsibilities. The 
third candidate, on whom the Pope’s choice fell, was a certain 
Columbus, a Numidian bishop, whoso see is not recorded. This 
prolate possessed all the qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of the duties that were now to be laid upon him. His excellent 
character was universally acknowledged, his spirit and energy 
were highly commended by Gregory, above all, ho was “ utterly 
devoted, mind and huart and soul,” to the Homan Soe. 1 The 
confidence which Gregory reposed in him may bo estimated from 
the following extract from a letter to Adoodatus 2 : “ Abovo all 
others, you should in all matters take counsel with our brother 
and follow-bishop Columbus. For wo believe that if you act 
by his advico no one will have the least occasion to find fault 
with you. Know also that it will bo as acceptable to us as if 
you acted by our own advice. For the life and manners of 
Columbus have boon so approved by us in all things, that wo 
are certain that anything done with his consent will bo 
darkened by no stain of fault.” Such was the man whom 
Gregory chose to act as his informal Vicar in Africa. 8 

In the August, probably, of 503 a synod was held in Numidia 
under the presidency of Adoodatus. Columbus was instructed 
to press on the assembled prelates the duty incumbent on them 
of resisting the Donatists, and also of purifying the Catholic 
ministry by the exclusion of buys and immoral persons from 
ordination, and by the suppression of bribery and secular 
inllucnce at episcopal elections. 4 But the council docs not 
appear to have been a success. For in the September of the same 
year wo find Gregory writing to the Exarch Gcnnadius, that 
frequent complaints have reached him from Afiica, that ‘‘many 
things are being done in the Council of Numidia contrary to 
the usage of tho Fathers and the ordinances of the canons.” 

' Kpp. 111. 47. 2 Ibid. Hi. 48. 

• (JttiumbuM wan never formally entitled Vicar, nor did he receive the 
pallium, probably because Gregory mm unwilling to appear to put any nlight 
on tint primate Adeodatua, 

* IIM. ML 47, 48, 
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He accordingly urged Gennadius to assist Columbus to enforce 
discipline, concluding his letter in characteristic fashion : “ If 
you desire victories, most excellent son, if you are anxious to 
secure the safety of the province committed to your charge, 
nothing will help you more than an increase of zeal in the 
lives of the bishops, and the suppression by your means of 
intestine warfare among the Churches.” 1 

In 594 Gregory wrote in very urgent terms to Columbus 
and to Victor, who had succeeded Adeodatus as Primate of 
Numidia, to hold another council, and take immediate measures 
against the growing evil. 2 But neither did this council, if it 
was held, produce much effect. Certainly two years later we 
find Gregory renewing his old complaints about the spread of 
Donatism, and the wickedness of the Catholics who permitted 
their slaves and children to be baptized by the schismatics. 
On the whole, we may conclude that the synods held in 
Numidia in the first four years of Gregory’s pontificate failed 
to accomplish any notable result, though they may have been 
effectual in arousing the zeal of individual bishops. 

In the same year 594 a council was held at Carthage against 
the Donatists. The Emperor, possibly at Gregory’s instigation, 
had sent strict orders to Africa that the schism should be 
suppressed. Dominicus accordingly convoked a synod at 
Carthage, at which it was decreed that any bishop who was 
negligent in searching out and punishing heretics should be 
degraded from his rank and should forfeit his property. As 
this was meant to apply to the bishops of all the African pro- 
vinces, Gregory was somewhat apprehensive lest the primates 
of the provinces should take umbrage, and he urged Dominicus 
to be careful not to do anything which might lead to discord, 
since in that case it would be impossible to combine the forces 
of the faithful and successfully combat the schism. 0 

Although the Emperor’s decree was received in Africa, it 
does not appear to have been acted upon. Zealous bishops 
came to Eome, complaining that the laws of God and the com- 
mands of the Augustus were equally disregarded, and that they 
themselves had suffered persecution on account of their zeal for 
the Faith. Gregory sent these bishops on to Constantinople, 
with an urgent letter from himself to Maurice (August, 596) 4 : 

1 Epp. iv. 7. 2 Ibid. iv. 35. 2 Ibid. v. 3. 4 Ibid, vi, 61. 
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" Amid the cares of warfare and the numberless anxieties which 
you endure in your unwearied zeal for the government of the 
Christian commonwealth, it causes myself and indeed the 
whole world, great delight that your Piety ever watches with 
special care over the custody of that Faith which makes the 
Empire of my Lords so resplendent. Whence I feel the fullest 
confidence, that, just as you champion the cause of God with 
religious affection, so God champions and assists yours with the 
grace of His Majesty. IIow greatly your Serene Piety, out of 
regard for righteousness and zeal for the true religion, has been 
moved against the impious wickedness of tire Donatists, the tenour 
of the commands you havo sent most clearly shows. But most 
reverend bishops coming from the province of Africa, assert that 
those commands havo been disregarded by earolossnoss or con- 
nivance, and that neither is the judgment of God fonrod, nor, so 
far, have the Imperial decrees been put into effect. They add, 
moreover, that the bribes of flu; Donatists so prevail in the pro- 
vince that the Catholic Faith is publicly put up to salo. On the 
other hand, the Glorious Getmadiushas complained to mo of one 
of those who made these complaints, and two others boro him out 
on the same matter. But since in this case a secular judge was 
concerned, I have thought it right to send those bishops to your 
Piety, that they may in person inform you of what, as they say, 
they havo endured for the Catholic .Faith. Wherefore, I beseech 
you, my Most Christian Lord, for the salvation of your own soul 
and the life of your moat gracious offspring, to issue strict 
orders for the punishment of such persons, and to arrest with 
saving hand the fall of the perishing, to apply the balm of 
correction to minds insane, and to expel from them the venom 
of error, so that, while by the remedies of your godly care tho 
darkness of pestilential wickedness is expelled, and the true 
Faith sheds her bright rays in these lands, you may havo laid up 
for you a heavenly triumph in the presence of our Redeemer, 
heeause you not only defend men from outward enemies, but 
also, what is a yet more glorious achievement, preserve them 
from the venom of diabolic fraud within.” 

After this there is no further mention of tho Donatists 
in Gregory’s letters. Possibly tho Pope’s vigorous action may 
have frightened them into a less obtrusive resistance to tho 
Catholic Church, and possibly both tho ecclesiastical and tho 
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hints to the Exarch, “ since this is not a fit time to mention 
them, we have thought best to keep to ourselves.” 

Meanwhile Paul managed to elude his enemies and 
escaped to Pome. He was followed, however, by a deacon of 
Columbus to explain the action of the Church in Africa, and by 
the chancellor of Gennadius to justify the conduct of the Exarch. 
The deacon loitered on the way, and arrived too late to be of 
any use ; the chancellor refused to accuse the bishop in person, 
but he brought forward three persons belonging to Paul’s 
diocese, who were, however, of such mean quality that Gregory 
refused to hear them. Matters being thus at a deadlock, 
Paul obtained the Pope’s permission to repair with a couple 
of friends to Constantinople, to lay his case before the Emperor. 
But it seems that his affair went no better at Constantinople 
than in Africa and Pome, and in the beginning of 598 he 
once more appeared before the Pope, with the charges against 
him still unresolved. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy evidence, Gregory refused to exercise jurisdiction; 
but, with the bishop’s own consent, ho sent him back to Africa, 
and ordered Columbus to try the case and give a just and 
unbiassed judgment. How the affair ended wo do not know. 

In this case there are one or two notable features. In 
the first place, it proves that there was an independent party in 
Africa who disapproved of reference being made to Pome on 
provincial questions. This independent party, further, was 
supported by the Government officials, who had their own 
reasons for disliking Papal interference. Their action in forcibly 
preventing Paul from leaving his diocese to confer with tho 
Pojhj was by no means unique, but was merely a part of tho 
general policy of independence, and had been adopted beforo 
on similar occasions. 1 Again, it is significant of the inde- 
pendent spirit which prevailed in tho African Church, that, 
when the sentence of excommunication was launched against 
Paul, Gregory was not informed of it by tho Primate of tho 
province, but was left to learn it casually from the letter of a 
layman. “ I greatly wonder,” wrote the Pope, 2 “ that this news 

1 Thus in 501 Gregory had written to Gennadius : “ If any of tho Council 
of Nuinidia desire to visit tho Apostolic See, permit them to do so, and hinder 
any who may be disposed to prevent their journey ” (JEfpp. i. 72). 

* Ibul, vi. 59. 
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Primate. But, as in the ease of Paul, wo liavo no information 
how the matter ended. 

Hero once more we have to note Gregory’s moderation and 
his unwillingness to interfere more than was necessary in 
the affairs of the African Church. Not only did he refrain from 
exorcising his own right of jurisdiction, though expressly com- 
missioned to do so by the Emperor, but he referred the mattor, 
not to Columbus or any adherent of his own, but to the 
bishops of the province of the accused Primate. Thus ho 
effectually stopped the mouth of the party of independence. 
At the same times in his charge to the bishops of Byzacium, he 
showed clearly that he considered the affair as belonging to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Hue. 

Such apjHiarH to have boon Gregory’s invariable policy in his 
dealings with tho Church in Africa . 1 There can ho no doubt 

1 Huts fur instance, h'm method of dealing with other complaints and 
appeals to Rome. The most Important of these are as follows : Comtantius 
ami Muntelus complained that Maxlmianus of Prudontiana had allowed a 
Ronatlnt bishop to establish himself in his own episcopal city. Gregory 
ordered the charge t o he investigated by a council of bishops, in tho presence 
of Gdumbus and of UilaruH, the agent of the Papal Patrimony. If tho bishop 
was proved guilty, he was tube deprived and excommunicated; if innocent, 
the informants were to be punished (JCpp* Ih 40), Again, Volioisfdmufl and 
Vinmmtius, deacons of the Church of Lambda, complained that they had been 
utij natty treated by Bishop Argentina, who was also alleged to have appointed 
! MmtU;4« kt the mm of Churches, and to have been guilty of sundry unnamed 
crimes. Gregory commissioned Hllarus to arrange for a council being sum- 
moned to investigate tho charges, and to tm that the decisions were duly 
carried out ( ibid, h HU). Again, a presbyter named Adeodatus complained that 
hia bishop had deprived him of Ids parish, from which he had been absent 
owing to illness. Gregory instructed the Primate of Bywwluxn to examine 
tho ease, and, if it appeared that the desertion of Adeodatus had been really 
occasioned by illness, to reinstate him without delay (ibid. iv. 18), Again, a 
certain Peter came to Homo in §1)0, and unfolded a piteous tale of wrongs, for 
which he demanded redrawn An inquiry, however, showed that Peter's ropre- 
HoiiUllww did not harmonize with facts, and the conduct of the petitioner 
caused the Pope much distress, This emo was entrusted to Columbus for full 
investigation (ibid. iv. 04). Again, a bishop named Crisconlus complained 
that, without fault of his own or ruling of a synod, a part of his diocese, 
together with some property belonging to his Church, had been appropriated 
by another bishop. Columbus and Victor of Numidia were ordered to investi- 
gate and rectify what was amiss (ML vili. 14). Again, Donadeus, a deacon, 
complained that hti had boon unjustly deposed by Bishop Victor. Gregory 
ordered Columbus to Inquire into the matter, in concert with the Primate and 
*ilher bishops (ibid. xiL 0). Once more, the clerics of Togosts complained 
Utterly of the savage cruelty with which their bishop, Pauliuus, was accus- 
tomed to punish their faults. This prelate was also accused of simony. The 
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(c) The Church of Milan. 

The groat metropolitan soo of Milan was independent of 
Romo. Here again, however, Gregory did Ids best to establish 
an informal kind of authority, and to interfere, though unos- 
tentatiously, with the acts and privileges of the archbishops. 
But the Church of Milan, like the Church in Africa, was 
not disposed to submit tamoly to dictation from Rome, and 
Gregory found it necessary to proceod with the greatest 
circumspection. 

Since the Lombard invasion in 5G9, the Archbishop of Milan, 
together with tlio greater part of his clergy, had been residing 
at Genoa, which was in the hands of the Imperialists. A cer- 
tain number of clergy, however, remained in Milan itself, and 
those, on the death of the aged Archbishop Laurontius in 592, 
unanimously elected Constantius, a deacon of the Church, as 
his successor. The document of election was drawn up and 
forwarded to Homo, but, since the clergy residing in Milan 
wore a minority, it was not subscribed. The Bopo, who had 
the right of confirming the election and of seeing that the 
consecration of the now archbishop was performed according 
to precedent, refused to accept Constantius until I 10 learned 
whether ho would bo acceptable also to the Milanese clergy 
at Genoa. Accordingly he ordered John, his rector in Liguria, 
to proceed to Genoa and ascertain the wishes of the clergy 
there; if they wore in favour of Constantins, then the agent 
was to “ cause him to be consecrated by his own suffragans, 
ns ancient use demands, 1 with the assent of our authority 
and the help of the Lord, that by the preservation of the 
custom the Apostolic Hoc may both retain its proper authority 
and also preserve intact the rights which it lias conceded to 
others.” * Meanwhile Gregory wrote to the clergy at Milan, 
expressing his approval of Constantius, whom ho had met 

1 Tho rule wag that tha Archbishops of Milan and tho Patriarchs of Aquiloia 
should consecrate each other. Gregory says nothing about this. Laurontius, 
it iteems, wan consecrated by his own suffragans, and Gregory approves tho 
practice, possibly on account of tho difficulty of communication between Milan 
and Aquiloia, by reason of tho war, possibly because tho Patriarchs were in 
schism, and out of communion with Home. 

9 Km Hi. so. 
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boon subscribed by certain nobles, among whom was Gregory 
himself, at that time Prefect of Romo. But no such security 
had been asked from or given by Constantius. 1 The rumour 
that was circulated, however, had one serious effect. For 
the Catholic Queen of the Lombards, Tlieudelinda, hearing of 
it, and being influenced by the disaffected bishops, withdrew 
from communion with the suspected Archbishop. 3 Gregory was 
greatly distressed at this news, and wrote at once to allay the 
royal scruples, professing his own entire adherence to the Council 
of Chalcedon, and affirming that the Fifth Council did nothing 
more than confirm the doctrine therein set forth. “Whatever 
was done in the time of Justinian was done that the faith of 
the Council of Chalcedon might in no way bo disturbed.” 8 He 
forwarded this letter to Constantius to deliver to the Queen. 
But the Archbishop, who knew that such outspoken com- 
mendation of the Fifth Council would only exasperate Thoude- 
linda, suppressed the document and recommended the Pope 
to send another in more guarded terms. 4 Gregory, therefore, 
wrote again, omitting all reference to the Three Chapters, and 
merely stating his complete agreement with all that was done 
in the first four Councils. " As you have learnt the soundness 
of my faith by my express statement of it,” ho concludes, 6 
“ you ought to have no further unoasinoss or doubt respecting 
the Church of St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles. Continue, 
then, in the true Faith and stablish your life on the rock of the 
Church, that is to say, on tho confession of St. Peter, tlio chiof 
of the Apostles, lost all your tears and all your good doods be 
of no avail, if they be found severed from tho true Faith. For 
as boughs wither which receive no nourishment from tho root, 
so actions, however good they may appear, are nothing if they 
are separated from tho foundation of faith. You ought therefore 
to send a messenger with all speed to my most reverend brother 
and fellow-bishop Constantius, and inform him by letter that 
you receive tho news of his ordination with all pleasure, and 
that you in no wise separate yourself from his communion ; that 
so he and I may sincerely rejoice together over you as a good 
and faithful daughter. By this you may know that you and 
your actions are pleasing to God, if before they are judged by 

1 Kpi 1 . iv. 2, J). s Ibid, iv. 2. a Ibid. iv. 4. 

* Ibkl. iv. 87. J Ibid. iv. 88. 
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hat ho is wronged by you, and is unable to find any one to 
lolp and defend him, he brings your good will into question, 
therefore that your reputation may not be tarnished in the 
ipmion of* any one, and that your Church, if it has any just 
daims in this matter, may not suffer any loss, you ought to send 
m instructed person to represent you here, so that the merits 
tf the case may bo thoroughly weighed and a decision given 
without entailing odium upon yourself. For if, especially after 
iis complaints, sentence in your favour is given in your city, it 
vill lie believed that he was worsted, not by force of ar»u- 
nont, but solely by the force of your authority. Such is the 
ove with which we are bound to you, that wo shall not cease 
ixhorting you to do what is desirable in the interest of your 
iwu reputation. For wo know that though this exhortation 
friovos you for a time, it will hereafter give you pleasure, when 
he spirit of contention has passed away.” 

Gregory had a real affection for this hot-tempered pre- 
ate, in spite of his faults, and ho was sincerely grieved when 
in hoard of his death at Genoa in the year 600. It chanced 
hat at this time there was peace between the Lombards and 
Imperialists, and King Agilulf, availing himself of the oppor- 
.unity, made an effort to bring the metropolitan back from 
Uenoa to Milan, and even put forward a candidate of his own 
hr the vacant see. The electors, however, disregarding his 
wishes, proposed to the Pope the name of the deacon Deusdedit. 
Iregory approved their choice, and at the same time urgently 
vamod them to make no concessions to the heretical Lombards. 1 
‘ Do not bo influenced by the letter which you say you have 
'ocoivod from Agilulf. Wo will never on any account give our 
issent to a man who is chosen by those who are not Catholics, 
tnd especially by the Lombards ; nor, if ho is made bishop by 
tome presumptuous usurpation, will wo recognize him as holding 
dint position and rank. For ho is evidently unworthy to be 
die Vicar of St. Ambrose if he is elected and ordained by such 
[Hsrsons. There is nothing in the matter to frighten you or to 
force you to act as Agilulf wishes, for the property from which 
die clergy who serve St. Ambrose are supported, is, by the grace 
;>f God, in Sicily and in the other provinces of the Empire ; no 
[iart of it is in the enemy’s territory.” 

1 Jgyp* xl 0 . 
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Deusdedit was accordingly consecrated, the Koman notary 
Pantaleo being sent to see that everything was done according 
to precedent . 1 Before long the new archbishop was made 
sensible of the quiet control and supervision which the Pope 
thought himself justified in exercising over the metropolitans 
of Italy. “ Our brother and fellow-bishop Theodore,” Gregory 
wrote , 2 “ complains that he is subjected to much unjust treat- 
ment, in spite of the promise made to him by your Holiness- 
We find it difficult to believe this, but as we cannot leave the 
matter uninvestigated, we have entrusted the consideration oi 
it to our brother and fellow-bishop Venantius (of Luna), that he 
may make himself thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
case, and send us a report. We therefore beg you to send Bishop 
Theodore with the Defensor of your Church to our brother Ye- 
nantius, that when he has learnt the truth of the matter himself, 
he may give us full information by letter.” Gregory clearly 
intended that the final decision should rest witli himself. 

(d) The Church of Ravenna . 

The history of Gregory's quarrel with the Bishops of Bavenna 8 
is the subject of our next section, and it affords a very interest- 
ing illustration of the attitude which the great metropolitans of 
Northern Italy assumed with reference to the Papal claims. 
Bavenna was, of course, the capital of the Imperial possessions 
in Italy, and the residence of the Exarch. It was, therefore, 
perhaps, not unnatural that the bishops of the place should 
aspire to an ecclesiastical dignity somewhat corresponding with 
the secular importance of their city, and should resent any 
assumption of authority over them on the part of the Bishop of 
Borne. Just as the Patriarch of Constantinople, the capital 
of the Empire, struggled to make himself independent of the 
Patriarch of the West, so the Bishops of Bavenna, the seat of 
Italian administration, were impatient of control by the Pope, 
and, with the help and countenance of the Imperial officials, 
ventured to arrogate to themselves rights and privileges in 
defiance of the authority of the Apostolic See. It seemed to 

1 Ejop. xi. 14. 2 Ibid ' xiil 38 

3 The bishops of Ravenna are not called 41 archbishops” in Gregory's 
letters, nor in the Roman synod, a. 649. The title first appears in a document 
of the year 666 (M. G. H. Script. Rer. Langobcvrd , p. 350). 
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thorn, doubtless, that tlio secular and the ecclesiastical rank of 
a place should harmonize, and that the bishop of a city of such 
high importance in the Empire ought not to occupy a merely 
subordinate position in the Church. And this view was 
naturally shared by tho Exarch and his Court. 

Tho dispute between Gregory and tho Bishops of Itavonna 
was occasioned by an objection concerning tho rise of tlio 
pallium. This vestment, as is well known, consisted of a long 
band of white wool, ornamented with a varying number 
of black or purple crosses. 1 1 was draped over tho shoulders 
(to which it was secured by three gold pins), with tho two 
ends depending, one before and one behind. 1 Possibly it was 
of official origin a ; but, as an episcopal vestment, it was in 
use, at any rate in tho East, in tlio fifth century, being then 
regarded as tho distinctive mark of episcopal authority in 
full' exercise. 3 In tho sixth century, in tho East, it was worn 
indiscriminately by all bishops 4 ; in tho West it was worn of 

1 Gregory** own pallium in thu« described by Jolt, Dine. iv. R4: “Pallio 
medioerl, a doxtro videlicet humoro nub peetoro nuper ntomaohum oireulatim 
deduoto; delude tturnum par ninintrum humurum pont torgum deponito, ouiua 
pars altera super euudem humorutn venitmn propria wwtifcudine,ncm per medium 
corporin, nod ex latere ptmdot,” In tliln pleturo, it will bo noticed, tho front 
lappet hangs by tho left aide, and not in front, m 1h now UHUal. John further 
my® that Gregory** pallium wan “nullitt acubun perforatum M and “ bynHO oan- 
donto eon tux turn M (c. BO). Thin bint oh&raotoriHtlu Heomn to indicate that it 
was not yet the custom to make tho pallia of tho wool of lambs roared in Ht. 
Agn m* Convent, But, of course, Gregory *a pallium may have boon exceptional. 
Beo Du Cange, M Pallium. 11 

* Duohotme Origirm p. SBC, sqq. But hoc Wilpert tin capikdo di storia del 
vest Inna ; and W. Lowrle Christian Art and Archaeology p. 407, nqq. 

8 Xaidor. Pulunlota Kpp, i. UM1 (e. 450), nays that bishops wear a woollen 
omophorlcm (pallium), to typify the lost sheep borne by tho Good Shepherd, 
and to nhow that they arc imitator* of Him; when the Gospel is read, they lay 
aside the vestment m in the presence of the Good Shepherd Himself, Of. the 
story in Palladium Vita Chryn . c. 0, of Thoophilus of Alexandria throwing 
hm omophorkm round Ammuuius’ neck. Liberates It rev. *20 (a. 556) says : 
H Consuetude ent Alexandrian, ilium qui defuneto suecedit, cxcubias super 
defunct! corpus agora, manumquo dextoram eius oapltl sue impemere, et 
tuqmlto maid bun suis, aecipere cello sue beat! Mare l pallium et tune legitime 
ffetktre. H Per a rule as to the wearing of the omophorion, hoc Labbo, viii. 
p, 1H76. A» far as the Homan Church is concerned, we have no document 
relating to its use earlier than the beginning of the sixth century. 

4 We do not know whether they needed to be invented with it by their 
Patriarch or no. But the story of Lultprand (Ildatio de Legation e Constant . 
a, fri), that even the Patriarchs of Constantinople wore the pallium only by 
permisHion of the Pope, is too absurd to require serious refutation. 
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given to good works. Ho completed the Church of St. Sovorus, 
at Ravenna, placing within it the body of tho saint ; and he 
built the Monastery of SS. Mark, Marcellus, and Felicula . 1 To 
him Gregory dedicated his Pastoral Pule 2 ; to him. ho com- 
mitted tho charge of certain bishops of his own jurisdiction who 
wore unable to come to Romo on account of the intervening 
Lombards . 8 His zeal in the Istrian controversy was warmly 
acknowledged . 4 Sometimes, indeed, John’s discretion was at 
fault. Thus Gregory wrote on one occasion : “ As to what you 
say about one who is already ordained being ordained again, it 
is exceedingly ridiculous, and ought not to bo contemplated by 
a man of sense like you, unless by chanco some precedent can 
be adduced which should be taken into account .” 5 But on tho 
whole, Gregory’s relations with John were extremely friendly, 
until tho bishop fell a victim to what the Rope rogarded as “ the 
sin of pride.” 

It was reported at Romo that tho Bishop of Ravenna was 
accustomed to wear tho pallium, not merely during mass, like 
the other metropolitans, but also when ho gave audience to 
the laity before tho service , 0 and when ho wont in solemn pro- 
cessions through tho city. Further, it was said that he en- 
couraged his clergy to use “ mappulao,” or whito linen coverings 
pineal over the saddles of their horses, when they wont in 
processions — a privilege which had hitherto been reserved to 
the Roman eloigy alone. 

So soon as Gregory was informed of those practices, ho ordered 
the notary Castorius, his agent at tho Exarch’s court, strictly to 
prohibit their continuance. Castorius obeyed, but the bishop 
despatched to Rome an indignant remonstrance. He denied 
that ho was vested with tho pallium when ho gave audience to 
the laity ; that he wore it in solemn litanies he admitted, but 
asserted that ho did so in virtue of a privilege granted by 
a former Pope and exercised by his own predecessors . 7 In 

1 Agnollus Lib. PmL Keel. Hamm. 98. 

1 Paul. Diao. Vita 14 ; Joh. Diao. Vita iv. 78. 

a MM. ii. 28. 4 Ibid. ii. 45. • Ibid. It. 45, 

* Tim laity (JIM eedemae) were received in tho u seeretarium ” of tho church 
before masts. These seorotaria wore largo apartments, capable of accommo- 
dating a considerable number of people. Councils wore occasionally hold in 
them, For the audiences in the seoretarium, see Mm* hi* $4 ; v. XI, OX. 

7 Ibid. ii\. 54. Honorius X (025 -088) decreed that metropolitans who wore 
the pallium in the public streets or in processions should be deprived of it. 
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to transgress tho limits fixed by the Fathers ; I know that the 
end of all pride is a fall. If our ancestors did not tolerate 
pride in kings, with much more reason is pride intolerable in 
bishops. And, in tho second place, I do not forget that I was 
brought up in the heart and bosom of your holy Roman Church, 
and there by God’s grace obtained my first promotion. And 
how should I possibly dare to opposo that most holy See, which 
transmits its laws to tho universal Church, — to preserve the 
authority of which I have, God knows, incurred the bitter 
hostility of many ? ” After further defending himself from 
tho chargo of introducing novoltios, John concluded thus: 
“ As tho Providence of God has placed all things in your 
hand and in your most pure conscience, I adjure you by 
that Apostolic See which you once ruled by force of character, 
and which you now rule with tho honour which is your due, 
do not, for my sins, in any way lessen tho privileges enjoyed till 
now by tho Church of Ravenna, which Church is peculiarly 
yours . 1 Now that you have learnt tho real state of the case, it 
depends on God and on yourself to determine what shall be 
done. For in my anxiety to obey tho commands of my 
Apostolic Lord, I am determined to abstain from these 
ancient usages, until I hoar from you again.” 

These meek expressions might have had more effect on 
Gregory if he had not received trustworthy information that 
Bishop John in private was in the habit of indulging in all 
manner of scurrilous witticisms and sarcasms at his expense, 
reviling him worse than “a lawyer’s clerk.” Nor does it 
appear that this double-faced prelate ever attempted to dis- 
continue his illegal practices. On the contrary, he exerted 
himself to the utmost to stir up the Government authorities, 
and bring official pressure to bear upon the Pope. And, in 
consequence of his solicitations, Roinanus the Exarch, George 
the Pretorian Prefect of Italy, Andrew a judicial assessor, and 
other eminent and influential persons, sent urgent letters to 
Koine, imploring Gregory to respect the rights and privileges 
of the Church of Itavonna. 

The duplicity and contumacy of tho bishop greatly incensed 
tho Pope. *‘X thank Almighty God,” he wrote, “that when 

1 l’omilbly in allusion to tho story that St. Appollinaris, tho patron saint of 
Havutma, wan a diuoiplu of St. I’otcr (Agutillus Lib, Pont. Mccl. Bavcnn. o. 1). 
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our business to investigate thoroughly his life and character. 
And whoreas we discovered much which disqualified him from 
boing made bishop — of which we have notified our Lord the 
Patrician by letter — wc felt that we could not possibly consent 
to his consecration, as wo fear the judgment of God. Nor did 
we venture to ordain the priest John, because he did not know 
the Psalms — a circumstance which proved that he was deficient 
in zeal for his own improvement. These candidates then being 
rejected, and the persons present being urged by us to choose 
one of their own people, and confessing that they could produce 
no one fit for tho office, both they and wo alike were greatly 
grieved. At last with one consent and with united voice they 
over and over again petitioned for my venorable brother, the 
priest Marinianus, who, as they knew, had been a long time 
with me in my monastery. He tried in various ways to get 
off, and was with difficulty persuaded at last to accept their 
petition. As we know his character well, and have found him 
zealous for winning souls, we ordained him without delay. I 
pray your Glory, therefore, to roceivo him kindly, comforting 
him and helping him in his inexperience, for, as you well know, 
inexperience makes tho work of any office very troublesome.” 

Curiously enough, Marinianus, the Roman, was a. nephew 
of his predecessor. He was a man of considerable personal 
beauty, with a long, ruddy face, and flashing grey eyes . 1 His 
character was spotless, and his affection for Gregory sincere. 
Doubtless tho Pope congratulated himself on tho result of tho 
election, expecting that now tho pallium controversy would be 
quietly dropped, and that his own influence at Ravenna would 
bo increased by means of his old fellow-monk and pupil. If 
such was his expectation, however, Gregory met with a dis- 
appointment. Onco consecrated bishop, Marinianus found it 
impossible to retreat from the position taken up by his pre- 
decessor. Feeling at Ravenna was very strong, and the clergy 
and officials united in pressing the bishop to resist tho intru- 
sions of Rome. Hence, whether of his own free will or by 
compulsion, Marinianus went over to tho party of resistance, 
and Gregory hud the mortification of seeing his old friend 
taking sides with the Exarch and the disobedient clerical faction 
against himself. 

1 Agaollus Lib. Pont. Reel. Itavcnn. 'J'J. 
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The pallium controversy illustrates the jealous temper of 
tho Ilavennate clergy, and their rooted belief that the Pope de- 
sired to encroach. This hostility to Home was clearly expressed 
in 506, when an abbat named Claudius appealed against tho 
sentence of the bishop, and Gregory proceeded to try his case. 
Doth clergy and laity were loud in their complaints that such 
an act of interference was contrary to the canons of the Church 
and to Imperial law. “ Do not mind what foolish people say,” 
wrote Gregory to Marinianus, 1 “ and do not think that we are 
doiug any injustice to your Church.” Tho cause, he wont on 
to explain, could not be tried at Itavenna, because the complaint 
of the abbat was that he had boon unjustly treated by tho late 
bishop. He had, therefore, a perfect right to appeal to a higher 
authority. And if, according to tho canons, appeals could bo 
made from Constantinople, tiro Imperial city, to tho Apostolic 
See, much more could they bo made from Itavenna. Marinianus 
recognized that in this instance Gregory was in tho right. He 
therefore sent proctors to represent him at the trial in Home, 
and acquiesced without protest in the result, which was favour- 
able to tho monastery. 

Tho conduct and administration of tho bishop himself 
Gregory watched very closely, and he sent him at times some 
severe reproofs. Complaints came to Homo, for instance, that 
the clergy of Itavenna oppressed tho monasteries, and that 
monks who had been ordained for parochial work continued to 
reside among tho brethren. Gregory charged Marinianus to 
correct these abuses, 2 and when his first admonition was pro- 
ductive of no effect, he wrote again yet more sharply 8 : “ I)o 
not defer tho correction of this evil now that you have been 
warned a second time. For if wo find you still negligent — 
which wo do not think will be the case— -we shall be compelled 
to provide for the peace of the monasteries in another way. 
lie it known to yon that we will not allow the congregation 
of God's servants to be subject any longer to such oppression.” 

With all his affection for his old friend, Gregory seems to 
have felt, especially at first, that Marinianus was too much a 
recluse and too little a man of business to administer satis- 
factorily so important a see. The discontent ho felt is vented 
in a letter to the Abbat Secundus, about a year after Marinianus’s 
1 Etfjh vi. 24, 9 Ibid. vl. 28* 3 Ibid . vii. 40. 
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“On the arrival of a person from Eavenna I was greatly 
shocked and grieved to hear that your Fraternity was suffering 
from spitting of blood. I have caused careful inquiry to be 
made of every ono of the doctors here who are known to be 
well informed upon the subject, and I have sent you a written 
statement of what they severally thought and of what they 
prescribed . 1 Above all things, they recommend quiet and 
silence, and I am very doubtful whether you can obtain this 
while you remain in your diocese. I therefore think you ought 
to mako arrangements for the management of your Church, 
appoint persons to celebrate mass, to show hospitality, to 
receive strangers and look after the monasteries, and then come 
to mo before the summer, that I may myself, to the utmost of 
my power, take special care of your health and see that you 
are kept quiet. The doctors say that the summer-time is very 
dangerous for persons suffering from your complaint. Hence 
I am very much afraid that if, in addition to tho unfavour- 
ableness of the season, you should be troubled with anxieties 
about your diocese, tho disease will become yet more dangerous 
than it is at present. I am very weak myself, and I feel it 
very desirable that you should, by God’s grace, return in good 
health to your Church, or that, if you are to be called away 
from earth, you should receive the call in tho arms of your own 
friends, or that, if Almighty God should see fit to call mo 
before you — and X am not far from death — I should pass away 
in your arms. If, however, the troubled state of the country is 
an obstacle to your journey, Agilulf may bo induced, for a small 
present, to send ono of his own men to escort you as far as Eomo. 
If you feel that tho disease continues and you mako up your 
mind to come here, you need bring but few persons with you, 
because you will live with mo in my palace, and will be waited 
on daily by the attendants belonging to tho Church. Further- 
more, I do not exhort or advise, but I strictly charge you not to 
venture to fast, because tho doctors say that fasting is very 

1 Gregory, although a firm believer In mlraolos of healing, yot did not 
despise tho physician's natural remedies. Contrast Gregory of Tours, who tolls 
a curious story of an archdeacon blind for over, because, whon ho was regaining 
his sight by prayers to 8t. Martin, he allowed a Jewish dootor to put leeches 
on his shoulders. Tho historian thus points tho moral : “ Idoo doooat unum- 
quemquo Chrlstianum haoo causa, ut quando oaolostom acoiporo moruorit 
modocin&m, terrena non requirat studia ’’ (Grog. Tur. It. V. v. 0), 
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The allusion in the above letter to the Emperor was nothing 
more than a piece of bluff. Maurice cared nothing about the 
matter. The Exarch Smaragdus, who had been hot against the 
schismatics, and had even kidnapped the Patriarch, had been 
withdrawn, and his successor, liomanus, was strongly opposed 
to the violent measures which found favour with Gregory and 
such ardent Catholics as John of liavenna. Hence the Pope 
could count on the support neither of the Emperor nor of the 
Exarch, as indeed speedily became apparent. 

The stern summons of the Pope caused much alarm to 
Soverus and his suffragans. Two synods wore immediately 
held — one of the schismatic bishops dwelling in Lombard terri- 
tory, and the other of those in the Imperial cities on the coast. 
Each of theso assemblies drew up a letter of remonstrance to 
tho Emperor, and Sevcrus, in his individual capacity, added a 
third. Of theso three documents the first alone, subscribed by 
ten bishops of Venetia and Ehaetia Secunda, has come down 
to us. 1 It begins with an emphatic assertion of the Catholicity 
of the bishops subscribing, and also of their loyalty to the 
1 toman Itopublic, though oppressed by the “grievous yoke of 
tho Gentiles.” The petitioners pleaded that in refusing to 
condemn tho throe so-called heretics, they were only upholding 
tho Council of Chalcedon, and obeying the express orders which 
Pope Yigilius had caused to be circulated through all tho 
provinces. These orders their predecessors had accepted and 
obeyed, and they themselves did but follow in their foot- 
stops when they refused to accept tho Fifth Council or to 
communicate with those who did so. Tho Patriarch Elias, 
however, on this account had been persecuted by Smaragdus, 
and so had Soverus. And now Popo Gregory had summoned 
the latter to appear in Home before himself- — a judge who was 
a party in tho case and with whom they held no communion. 
But the Emperor had rescued Elias ; let him now do as much 
for Severus. Lot him grant a truce for the present. Later, 
when tho Lombards were crushed and peaco was restored, they 
would bo glad to present themselves at Constantinople and to 
plead their cause before him ; for tho Emperors had always 
shown themselves just arbiters and restorers of peace in the 
Church. Unless the persecution were stopped and the rights 

» Kjap. i. 16 a. 
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terrible fire, and a relief fund was started in aid of the sufferers. 
Even such aggressive Catholics as J ohn of Ravenna were moved 
to sympathy, and sent contributions ; but Gregory refused to 
give anything. Alms should be given to the faithful, he said, 
and not to the enemies of the Church, particularly when the 
latter had been spending money in Constantinople to thwart 
the purposes of the Apostolic See. 1 

In a later letter, addressed to “ all the bishops of Iberia,” 
Gregory insisted that the schismatics had no right to regard 
themselves sis martyrs, or to talk about “ persecution.” a 
“ Persecution, unless endured in a good cause, is unprofitable 
for salvation. There is no reward for sin, apd it is impious 
to expect it. Recollect Cyprian’s [or rather it should be 
Augustine’s] words : ‘ Martyrem non facit poena sed causa.’” 
Nor could the schismatics with any show of reason point to the 
troubles in Italy, as though tlioy were God’s punishment for 
the Church’s acceptance of the Fifth Council. They should 
remember the text. Whom the Lord loveth lie chasteneth. God 
has shown greater love and approval of Italy, since He has 
counted her worthy to endure His scourge. Talk of punishment ! 
Why, Rome was captured after Vigilius’s condemnation of the 
Acephali. Was, then, the cause of the Monophysites favoured by 
Heaven 1 To remove all remaining doubts, Gregory forwarded 
to his correspondents “the very useful letter” which he had 
composed in the time of Pope Pelagius, recommending them to 
study it carefully with unbiassed minds. If after that they 
continued to maintain their damnable opinions, it would be a 
proof that they surrendered themselves “ not to reason, but to 
obstinacy.” 

Meanwhile among the schismatics themselves a reaction 
appears to have set in, and many individuals or small parties 
of disaffected persons became reconciled to the Church. Thus 
in the very first year of his pontificate, Gregory received in 
Rome a certain Neapolitan named Stephen, who for certain 
doubts (probably on the question of the Three Chapters) had 
withdrawn from the communion of the Catholic Church. This 
man, being convinced of his error, stated that he had several 
friends in Naples who would be willing to return to orthodoxy, 
provided that the Pope would take upon his own soul the 
* Epp. IS- 3 Ibid - 19- 
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quietly where he was. In the latter case, however, or in case 
of his continuing in schism, the Archbishop of Eavenna was 
to ordain some one to administer the see of Isola, who was 
moreover to be subject to his metropolitan jurisdiction, “ until 
the Istrian bishops return to the orthodox faith.” 

Gregory’s activity in this affair seems to have somewhat 
alarmed the Exarch Callinicus, who wrote, to remind him of 
the Emperor’s express injunctions respecting Severus and his 
associates. Gregory replied that "the order, though itself 
elicited by false representations, by no means enjoins you to 
repulse those who are returning to Church unity, but only 
forbids you at this unsettled time to compel those who are 
unwilling to return,” and he suggested that the whole affair 
should be reported to Maurice. At the end of the letter he 
expressed his surprise that Callinicus should have awarded 
only a slight punishment to his major-domo for his negli- 
gence (or, as Gregory suspected, his venality) in allowing 
the petition of a bishop, who desired to return to the Catholic 
Church, to fall into the hands of the schismatics. “ And yet,” 
he adds, “ I soon blamed myself for being surprised, for where 
the Lord Justinus gives advice, these heretics cannot be 
arraigned.” Clearly the Exarch had on his council men who 
favoured the schism, and were not unwilling to thwart the 
intentions of the powerful Bishop of Borne. 1 

In May 602 Eirminus bishop of Trieste was received back 
into the Catholic communion, 2 and signed the following document, 
which was delivered to Gregory’s representative at Eavenna 8 : 
“ Whenever the eye of the soul which has been darkened by the 
clouds of error is illuminated by the light from heaven, we must 
earnestly strive lost the author of schism should again secretly 
enter into the soul, and with the sword of falsehood shall sever it 
once more from the root of unity to which it has attached itself. 
I, therefore, now that I have learnt the nature of that snare which 
held me in the bonds of schism, of my own accord and of my 
own free will, after long and careful consideration, have returned, 
undor the guidance of Divine grace, to the unity of the Apostolic 
See. And lest I should be supposed to be acting disingenuously 
and insincerely in this matter, I bind myself by an anathema, 
and under penalty of losing my rank as a bishop, I vow and 
' Kpp. ix. 164. * Ibid. xii. 18. 1 Ibid. xii. 7 . 
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discuss with him the points in dispute. He promised them a 
kindly welcome, and the means of returning to their own homes, 
even if ho failed to convince them. Those who abandoned the 
schism he helped— if help were needed — to the utmost of his 
power, and protected them from the enmity of their former 
associates. They were not reo[uired explicitly to give their 
adherence to the Fifth General Council, but only to sign a 
document renouncing the schism, similar to that which was 
given by Firminus. When mere persuasion failed to convince, 
Gregory sometimes tried the effect of a bribe. Thus, when he 
heard that the clergy of Como had told the Archbishop of Milan 
that in a dispute about some property they had not been so well 
treated by the ltoman Church as to be anxious to return 
to her communion, he wrote : “ If the land which they say is 
unjustly retained by us be really theirs, it shall be restored to 
them at once, oven if they continue in their schism. But if, as 
we hope, they will return to the Church, we are ready to give 
up the land to them, whether they have a right to it or not.” 1 

The last argument of coercion by violence Gregory never 
dared to employ during Maurice’s lifetime; but when the 
Emperor was dead, and Smaragdus, whose zeal had been so 
conspicuously displayed during his former tenure of office, was 
once more Exarch, Gregory urged that sterner measures might 
be adopted . 2 “We hope that the fervour of zeal which you 
formerly showed in this matter will be kindled to greater heat 
than ever, and that you will be the more ready to punish and 
restrain the enemies of God, as the defence of the soul, in the 
sight of God, is more precious than that of the body. Let the 
uprightness of faith which is strong within you arm you against 
those who go astray. Let the body of the Church now rent 
asunder in your dominions, be restored during your rule to its 
former wholeness. You will be repaid for your exertions in 
this matter by Him who is the Author of uprightness and unity. 
For we trust in God’s mercy that our outward enemies will find 
you the stronger against them, in proportion as the enemies of 
the true faith find you terrible against themselves through your 
love to God.” 

Before the close of his pontificate, Gregory had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the schism was greatly weakened. 

> Kj>p. 1*. 180. * Ibid. xiii. 36. 
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reason I have here devoted a separate section to the Church 
of Dalmatia, instead of referring to its affairs in the course of 
a general review of the Churches of Illyricum. Gregory’s 
relations with these other Churches will be considered apart, in 
the final section of this chapter. 

The metropolis of Dalmatia at this time was Salona, a city 
which once occupied a site near the modern Spalatro. The 
metropolitan bishop of Salona was one Natalis, a merry, free- 
handed bon-vivant, whose good dinners were notorious. At 
these convivial gatherings, it was rumoured, the guests were 
not wearied with recitations from the Scriptures, customary at 
episcopal repasts, but secular scandal was discussed, and racy 
stories told of absentees. The archbishop himself preferred a 
jest to a sermon. He found reading irksome, and gave it up. 
His episcopal duties he light-heartedly neglected. He even 
wished to distribute the property of his Church among his own 
relations. Yet he was shrewd enough to conciliate the favour 
of the influential persons in his diocese, and his easy good nature 
and lavish hospitality made him extremely popular. 

It was the misfortune of this gay prelate to be associated 
with an archdeacon of a character diametrically opposite to his 
own. Honoratus was a rigid moralist, a stern, unbending, and 
thoroughly disagreeable kind of man, who looked with extreme 
disapproval on the frivolities of his superior, continually made 
protests, and, when these produced no effect, sent long com 
plaints about him to the Pope in Home. Natalis very naturally 
resented this surveillance, and for a time there was considerable 
unpleasantness at Salona. At length the archbishop devised 
a scheme for removing his mentor. At the close of the year 
690 he summoned a synod, got Honoratus condemned and 
deposed from Ids archdeaconry, and, to disqualify him for ever 
from regaining his office, forcibly ordained him to the priesthood. 1 

This cunning device of degrading a man from a position of 

1 Epp. i. 19. Bo Anatolius of Constantinople made Aetius a presbyter in 
order to remove him from his archdeaconry. “ Doiectionem innocent is per 
gpeoiem proveetionis implevit ” (Leo M. Epp, 1X1). Hieron. Comm, in Ezech. 
o. 48 says that an archdeacon “ quia per singula concionatur in populos ot a 
pontiflcis latere non reoodit, iniuriam putat si presbyter ordinetur.” We get 
no certain instances of presbyters as archdeacons till the ninth century, when 
Hinemar of Khaims addresses his archdeacons as “ arohidiaconibus-pros- 
byteris ” (Mansi Cone, xv. 497). 
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the words of St. Paul : Let, not him which catcth not judge, him 
that catcth. As regards reading, Natalis asserted that the 
pressure of tribulation prevented him from studying, and cited 
Matt. x. 19 to prove that this was not, after all, a necessary 
part of a bishop’s duties. He was, howevor, so he said, giving 
attention to exhortation, and, though he could not claim to be a 
great preacher like Gregory, yet he had met with success in 
bringing heretics back to the Faith. In conclusion, he asserted 
that ho was perfectly aware of the degrees of ecclesiastical rank, 
and trusted that the Tope, on his side, -would respect the 
privileges of the Church of Salona, which had been handed 
down and preserved by his predecessors. The letter ended with 
an expostulation concerning the threat of excommunication. 

The author of tins singular document could not be taken too 
seriously. So Gregory sent him a rather sarcastic, yet friendly 
answer, accepting his excuses, but urging him to greater diligence 
in the discharge of his episcopal duties. At the same time, he 
expressed in the clearest terms his opinion of the archbishop’s 
disobedience to the Apostolic See. “After you had received 
my letters, and those of my predecessor, you despised our decrees 
and deprived Honoratus of his proper rank. If any of the four 
Patriarchs had done such a thing, his contumacy could not have 
been passed over without the gravest scandal. Nevertheless, 
now that you have learned again to know your place, I no 
longer remember the wrong you have done to my predecessor 
and myself.” 1 

Wliile acquitting Natalis, Gregory was careful to accord 
a like favour to Honoratus. 2 However, the old disputes had 
still to be investigated. The archdeacon came to Rome in 
person, and the archbishop’s proctors were expected daily. 
While, however, the affair hung thus in abeyance, in March 
593 the news arrived that Archbishop Natalis was dead. 

It needed not Gregory's penetration to foresee’ the pro- 
bability of a hotly contested election. He wrote at once to 
Antoninus tho Sub-deacon, who was manager of the little 
patrimony in Dalmatia, charging him to see that a fit person 

oorpori, sod sola oius infirmitas refieifeur, uti ad uhiib oxoroondae virtutis 
habeatur. Haoe itaque si vos in vestris conviviis agitis, abstinentium fatoor 
magistri ostia.” 

1 Mpp. ii. 60. On this, geo also below, Vol. II. p. 224, mp 
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by a reversal of his predecessor’s policy, but also by a rigid 
investigation, of old charges of malpractices, by law-suits, ex- 
communications, complaints and appeals to Rome, and general 
disturbance and confusion. 

So strong was the feeling against Iionoratus, that Gregory 
felt himself obliged to yield, though not without addressing an 
indignant warning and reproof to the bishops of the province. 1 
" -As your characters are so perverted by worldly business that, 
entirely forgetting the nature of your sacerdotal dignity and all 
considerations of heavenly fear, you endeavour to do, not what 
will please God, but what pleases yourselves, we have thought 
it necessary to write you a special and severe letter, in which, 
by the authority of St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, we 
charge you to lay hands on no man for episcopal consecration 
in the city of Salona without our consent and permission. If, 
either of your own free will or by compulsion, you presume or 
attempt to act in any way contrary to these directions, we 
sentence you to bo deprived of the communion of the Lord’s 
Body and Blood, and in consequence of your machinations and 
your wilful disobedience to our orders, you will be excluded 
from the Divine Mysteries. Nor will he whom you ordain be 
recognized as a bishop, for we will have no one inconsiderately 
ordained whose life is opon to censure.” However, the Pope 
promised to agree to the ordination of any fit person who was 
elected unanimously. One candidate alone was absolutely 
excluded — a certain Maximus, an ambitious man of loose morals, 
who was reported to bo in high favour with the electors. Him 
Gregory unconditionally refused to accept. “I have heard 
much that is bad of him,” he wrote. “ If he does not give up 
his attempt to gain this higher rank, he must, I think, after full 
inquiry, be deprived even of the office which he now holds.” 

Maximus, however, was not to be lightly suppressed. While 
the party of Iionoratus appealed to the Pope, Maximus and his 
adherents applied to the Emperor, and a rescript was obtained 
from Constantinople, commanding his appointment to the vacant 
see. The officials of the province and the suffragan bishops 
were heavily bribed ; and at the close of 593 or the beginning of 
594 the bishop-elect was enthroned by an armed force. Priests, 
deacons, and other ecclesiastics who ventured to resist were 

1 Epp. iv. 10. 
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bishop named Malclius, who had managed the Papal Patrimony 
in Dalmatia, and had also been a prominent supporter of Maxi- 
mus, was urgently summoned to Rome, where lie was thrown 
into prison and died suddenly under suspicious circumstances . 1 
Of course, no one acquainted with Gregory's character could 
believe him capable of being a party to assassination . 2 As ho 
himself explained the matter, Malclius was brought to trial for 
maladministration of the Church property, and condemned ; he 
was taken, after sentence had boon pronounced, to the house of 
the notary lkmifacius, where I10 was treated with respect, but 
in the night ho died suddenly. There can be no doubt that 
this explanation accurately represented the facts. Nevertheless, 
the death of the bishop at this critical juncture was extremely 
unfortunate, and the coincidence excited no slight alarm and 
suspicion among the Pope’s opponents at Salona. 

Meanwhile the embittered relations between Gregory and 
Maximus were causing some anxiety to the Imperial officials. 
It is true they still sided with “the usurper.” To them he 
was the lawful Bishop of Salona, elected by the majority 
of the clergy and people, and consecrated by the bishops of 
the province with the consent of the Imperial Government. 
Nevertheless, they clearly saw that a dispute with the Pope 
could not fail to be productive of great discord and disunion 
throughout the province, and this they were anxious at any 
cost to avoid. Efforts were accordingly made to bring about 
a reconciliation. Distinguished persons wrote to Gregory to 
intercede for the archbishop. Marcellus, the judicial assessor, 
and afterwards Proconsul of Dalmatia, one of the chief sup- 
porters of Maximus, begged the Pope to pass over his conduct . 11 
Julian, the Scribe, sent a testimonial to bis popularity “both 
with the palace and the people.” 1 And Maurice himself, while 
charging Maximus to go to Rome and make his peace, com- 
manded Gregory to overlook the irregularity of his consecration, 

1 JSjRp. v, ft. Far Malohus, aee ibid, L 8 ft ; ii. 22, 45 ; iiL 22 ; Job. Diae. 
Vita tv. 9. 

s Gregory say« concerning thin slaudor : “ Do qua rojunum oat quod brevitor 
guggonut HermutfHtmm domnis nontrlH, quia si ego servun oorum in morto voi 
Langobardorum mo mi boo re volultutom, hodio JLangobardorum gens noo rogom 
mio dueoH tme ocrniiten babe ret, atquo in »umma oonfusiona asset divisa ; sod 
quia Deum fclmoo in morte ouiuaUbet homlnis mo migooro formido 11 (Ejpp. v. 6). 

» IbkL l\\ m. 4 Bid. v. 29. 
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Maximus to present himself in Borne, and stand his trial on the 
counts above mentioned . 1 But “ the usurper” whether from 
timidity or from consciousness of guilt, was determined not to 
quit Dalmatia. Another rescript, therefore, was obtained from 
the Emperor, directing that the charges should be investigated 
at Haluna. Here, however, as everybody knew, it was impos- 
sible to procure an impartial trial ; and so Gregory, in January 
r.'.m, once again summoned the archbishop to present himself 
in Homo at the expiration of thirty days, urging him to arrange 
that no difficulties should bo placed in the way of his journey 
by the civil or military authorities of the province, and giving 
him a guarantee that the charges should be fairly investigated 
in accordance with the canons of the Church, by the help of 
K[ . Peter, chief of the Apostles, and under the guidance of God . 2 
At the same time, in a separate letter , 8 Gregory assured the 
clergy amt people of Salona that ho bore no personal grudge 
against Maximus, but only desired to act canonically, and he 
Iteggod them to use their influence to compel the archbishop to 
come to Home. He could not refrain, however - , from expressing 
his indignation that only two of the clergy — Honoratus and a 
bishop Paulinus— had had the strength of mind to abstain 
from communion with Maximus, though he admitted that ho 
had heard that some had been compelled by force to com- 
municate against their will. “You ought to have had respect 
to your Orders,” he writes, “ and to have considered him whom 
the Apostolic See rejected, as rejected indeed.” A similar letter 
was despatched a few months later to the inhabitants of Jadera, 
who had communicated with the pretender. “With, my whole 
heart earnestly and entirely I pity you,” writes the Pope . 4 
“ With the hive of a father I adjure aud exhort you to abstain 
every one of you from this unlawful communion, and altogether 
avoid those whom the Apostolic See does not receive, lest the 
very thing which might bring you salvation should lead to your 
condemnation in the presence of the Eternal Judge.” 

Gregory’s persistence soon began to take effect. Whatever 
may have been thought of the fitness of Maximus for the 
episcopal office, no religious person at Salona could fail to feel 
the scandal and the peril of the schism in which he was 


1 Kpp. vl. 8. 

* Ibid. vl. 26. 


s Ibid. vi. 26. 
1 Ibid. vi. 40. 
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From this time, while Callinicus kept pressing the Pope to 
soften the terms of the submission, 1 Marcollus exerted all his 
influence to induce Maximus to submit. 2 “The usurper’s” 
jHiaition, indeed, had become serious, and his friends began to 
take alarm. Anxious letters from them poured into Pome, 
testimonials in the archbishop’s favour, assurances of his sincere 
desire for forgiveness, and his dread of the Pope’s displeasure. 
It seems that Maximus was now thoroughly frightened and 
quite inclined to yield. On one point, however, ho stood firm — 
nothing would induce him to take his trial at Pome. At last a 


compromise was agreed upon. Maximus was to he tried on the 
charges of having committed sins disqualifying him for the 
episcopate, of having procured his election by bribery, an A t-, 
having celebrated mass when excommunicate. The trial, kS pP 
ever, was to bo held, not at Pome, but at Pavenna ; and ittjis© 
to bo conducted, not by Gregory, but by Archbishop Marinate 
whoso sentence the Pope agreed to confirm. Further, if fjpB 
accused distrusted the Metropolitan of Pavenna as too 
under the influence of Home, Constantins of Milan wnstt y^bl ■> 
invited to act as his assessor. 8 JL, 

Hut in the end the trial was never held. Perhaps Mar&j gfa s U» 
thought better of Maximus than Gregory had done, perfoxThe 
allowed himself to be persuaded by the Exarch. At alt yjar e, -Ju 
on his suggestion, the Pope agreed to a milder course. M« gS> usitl 
was ordered to do penance for having celebrated mafiy3Sen/T| 
excommunicato, and to purge himself on oath of thegffienff ;”~c 
charges. 4 So in July 599 the Metropolitan of Dalma§jj5a^J 
for three hours on the bare stones in the streets of Biyrnma, 
crying out, “ Peccavi Deo et boatissimo Papao Gregorio ty^yhen j 
the Exarch Callinicus, Castorius a chartulary of thijOSSnan 
Church, arul Archbishop Marinianns raised him the 

ground, and led him to the tomb of the blessed Arajppiaris, 
where lie took oath that he was guiltless of the crim<3s.'J|sd to 


his charge. 5 After this there was handed to him a letter from 


1 Kj>p. ix. 155. 8 Ibid. ix. 287- 

* mi. ix. 140, 150. 4 lbul ix. 177. 

* Kpp. viii. 86 ; Joh. Dloo. iv. 18. Oaths of purgation, takon ovor tho body 
of a Mint, w«ro common at thin time. See Kpp. ii. 80 ; vii. 18 ; xiii. 7 (in all 
which oases tho oath wan taken “ ad saoratissimum corpus boati I’otri "). Hoo 
also Dreg. Tur. Miruc. i. 20, 58, 58 ; De (Ilor. Conf. i)8. Grog. Tur. It. It', v. 60, 
give* one case of an oath of purgation being taken at throe altars : “ Kostitit ad 
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have not strength enough,’ lie knows who looks into the heart. 
In everything you do strive to appease Him who looks 
into the heart. Fail not to do everything that can win His 
favour. For human wrath and human favour are as smoke, 
which a puff of wind bears away and disperses. Feel assured 
that no one can please both God and evil men. In proportion 
as you find that you have displeased evil men, in the same 
proportion you may consider that you have pleased God. At 
the same time, you should be temperate in your defence of the 
poor, lost, if you act too rigidly, men should think that you 
are puffed up with a young man’s pride. In protecting the 
oppressed, we ought rather to act in such a manner that, w h ile 
the weak fool that they are protected by us, the oppressors, 
though evilly inclined towards us, may have difficulty in 
finding anything in our conduct to blame. With respect to 
the Frontinianists, 1 I trust you will be very caroful, and will 
continue your exertions to recall them to the bosom of the 
Holy Church. If any of them wish to come to me to be 
reasoned with, let them first swear that after such reasoning 
they will not allow their people to continue in their errors. 
Thou your Holiness may promise them that they shall suffer no 
ill treatment from me, and that I will reason with them. If 
they recognize the truth, let thorn receive it ; if they do not, I 
will send them away unharmed. If, however, any of them wish 
to come to me to complain of you, do nothing to detain them. 
If they come to me they will either receive satisfaction, or else 
yon may feel sure that they will never see their country again.” 
Evidently Rome was a dangerous place for schismatics and mal- 
contents to visit, unless protected by a safe conduct. Perhaps, 
after all, Maximus was well-advised when ho refused so 
obstinately to stand his trial there. 

(ij) The other Churches of Illyricum. 

With the exception of Thrace, all the districts comprehended 
in the two Iliyrioums, Eastern and Wostern, wore ecclesiastically 

1 Viator Tunnunensis Chrcm. ad a. 564, 602, speaks of a eortaln Frontini- 
amw bishop of Helena, exiled on account of his views respecting the Throe 
Chapters, Doubtless his followers are hero referred to. The Benedictine 
editors, however, read “ ITiotinianistls.” 
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“But it will bo well,” ho added, “if you allow your mature 
reflexion to make yon what the canon law will force you 
to become .” 1 

Before long a case was brought on appeal to Koine, in which 
John was rather discreditably concerned. As this affair throws a 
curious light on the administration of ecclesiastical law in these, 
dioceses, and on the part sometimes played by the Emperor in 
ecclesiastical disputes, it will bo worth while to give the details . 2 

Thebes was a city in Phthiotis, of which district Larissa in 
Thessaly was the metropolis. Pope Pelagius the Second, how- 
ever, had expressly exempted Thebes from the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Larissa. Now, two deacons of Thebes, 
Cosmos and John (both of whom had been deposed, one for 
carnal sin and the other for embezzlement), accused Bishop 
Adrian of Thebes to the Emperor of embezzlement, of a 
criminal misdemeanour in retaining in office a deacon named 
Stephen, whose evil life was known to him, and, lastly, of 
refusing baptism to certain infants, in consequence of which 
they died in sin. The Emperor directed the Archbishop of 
Larissa to take cognizance of the matter, ordering him to pass 
sentence on the charges of embezzlement, and to make a report, 
concerning the others. The archbishop, accordingly, notwith- 
standing the exemption of Tluihes from his jurisdiction, tried 
Adrian on the pecuniary count and condemned him. There- 
upon the condemned bishop appealed to the Emperor, who 
then made a second order that Gregory’s responsalis, Honoratus, 
and the Chancellor Sebastian, should open an inquiry; and 
later, having received from them a favourable report, he 
exempted Adrian from all further proceedings, and sent a 
notification to that effect to the Metropolitan of Acliaia. 
Meanwhile the Archbishop of Larissa had shut up the un- 
fortunate Adrian in a stifling dungeon, where ho kept him a 
close prisoner until he had extorted from him a confession, 
frankly acknowledging his guilt in the pecuniary question, and 
admitting the other charges in ambiguous and uncertain terms. 
When this document was signed, Adrian was released. But in 
consequence of the confession, the Emperor issued a third order 
that the whole affair should be reopened, and that John, of 
Prima Justin iana should conduct the examination. In the trial 
1 Rpp. v. 8. * Thiel. Hi. 0, 7. 
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ao devoted to the Virgin Mary that he would never commence 
an engagement until he had received from her a signal that the 
moment was auspicious. 1 Nor even from the military point 
of view was Names unfitted to take the command against the 
Goths. Ho possessed considerable strategic ability, as was 
afterwards proved in the battles of Scheggia and Capua. More- 
over, he had spent some months in Italy during the first 
campaign of Bolisarius ; he knew the country, therefore, had 
studied the Gothic methods of warfare, had established friendly 
relations with most of the Imperial generals, and had shown 
himself to be the one man capable of keeping them in some 
control . 9 Thus, for several reasons, there seemed to be ground 
for hope that the appointment of Narses would bring this 
ruinous war to a favourable conclusion. 

The event justified the foresight of J ustinian. Narses, with 
a large army, composed cliiofly of barbarian mercenaries — 
among them wore 2500 Lombards with 3000 attendants, 3000 
mounted 3 ferula under Philomath, 400 Gopids under Ashad, 
Huns commanded by Dagisthous, and Persians by Kobad — 
marched from Philippopolis to Balonu, whence he followed the 
coast to the confines of the province of Venetia. Here he was 
threatened with opposition, both by tho Pranks, who detested 
the Lombards, and by a Gothic force under Teias stationed at 
Verona. However, by advancing along the seaboard, and using 
Inis fleet for transport across the mouths of the rivers which 
barred bis course, Narses arrived without any mishap at Eavenna, 
where, having collected tho remains of the Imperial troops, he 
made ready for the great battle which was to decide the fate 
of Italy . 8 

This battle took place in July, 552* The exact site of the 
engagement has not been determined. Some locate it on the 
south of Scheggia, west of the Plaminian Way, a little to 
the north of Tadino ; others place it near Sassoferrato. Narses 

' Evagriua Hid. iv, 2!). Paul. Iliac. Hid, Lang. ii. 8 : “ Brat vir 
jilimimuH, in ruHglonu oatholious, in pauparos muiiificus, in reouporandis 
baallicls uatis studloaus, vigillis at orationibus in tantum studens, ut plus 
aupplieationibus ad Deum profusis quant artnis bolliois vietoriam obtinoret.” 

* Procop. Jkll. (kith. ii. 18-22. 

1 Jbiit. iv. 20. 

‘ ibul. iv. 29-82; Thoophanos A. M. 0044. See Hodgkin Italy and her 
Invmkr* vol. iv. pp. 048-645, for a note on the site of tho battlo. 
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Alamatmio chiefs, Leutharis and Butelin, proved abortive. 
The groat army of Franks and Alamanni, once 75,000 strong, 
wasted by fevers and routed by Narsos in the battle of Capua, 
melted away over the Alps 1 ; and in 554, for the second time 
during the reign of Justinian, Italy became a province of the 
Umpire. 

Thus ends the story of the Gothic dominion in Italy. During 
sixty years of enlightened rulo the Gothic sovereigns had 
laboured to secure peace and prosperity for the land they 
governed. The arts and industries were encouraged; the old 
Homan institutions wore maintained ; strict justice was adminis- 
tered and religious toleration enforced; agriculture revived, 
wealth increased, and trade flourished. It was the aim of 
Thoodoric to build up a Romano-Gothic civilization in an inde- 
pomlent Italy, within which conquerors and conquered might 
livu side by side in friendship and prosperity. lie desired to 
blend the best elements in the Gothic and the Roman character, 
anti so to produce a people vigorous with the hardness of the 
Goth and civilized with the culture of Rome. But those 
elements were uncongenial, and refused to coalesce. Thoodoric 
was thwarted in his good intentions, partly by the Catholic 
Church, which steadfastly opposed any mpproche?nent between 
the orthodox and Arians, 3 and partly by the degenerate spirit 
of the Roman people, who were unable to rise to their oppor- 
tunity, and who rewarded Thoodorio’s efforts for their welfare 
only with ingratitude and persistent hostility. Confronted with 
such obstacles, it is not surprising that Thoodoric failed to 
realize his ideal. Tho doom of Italy had, in fact, gone forth. 
The Gothic, dominion offered her a last chance of unity and 
independence, and when that chance was withdrawn, Italy parted 
asunder, and through thirteen centuries became the prey of 
multitudinous distracting forces. The history of ancient Rome 
closed with the death of Totila, and the history of mediaeval 
Italy began. 

1 Af&tMw Hint II. 10, 

« Thu Ntory in Dial. iv. 00, which rolato* that a hormit ot Liparl bohold 
Theodoric hurled down tho orator of a volcano by John the Pope and Sym- 
marhuH tho Patrician, Illustrates the blttemew of clorical fooling against that 
worthy prince. Among the Catholic* in Prance Thoodoric had as evil a 
reputation as among tho Italian* (Greg. Tur. Mime. 1. 40). Contrast tho 
panegyric of Thoodoric in Procop. Hell. Goth. i. 1. 
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or the bishops. Lastly, wo remark tho extraordinary unfairness 
and illegality with which ecclesiastical trials wore conducted. 
In the light of such cases as this we cannot wonder that clergy 
frequently preferred to go before the secular judges rather than 
the bishops. 

Although Gregory had no hesitation in rebuking the Metro- 
politan of Prima J ustiniana when his faults required it, he was 
nevertheless his very good friend, and on one occasion ho even 
interfered to prevent his being unjustly treated by the Emperor. 
It was reported that Maurice had determined to depose John 
on account of his bad health. As soon as the nows reached 
him, Gregory wrote as follows to Anatolius, his rosponsalis at 
Constantinople 1 : " Your Affection has informed mo that our 
Most Itoligious Sovereign is giving orders for tho appointment 
of a successor to our most reverend brother John, bishop of 
Prima Justiniana, on tho ground that tho said bishop is suffering 
from a disease of tho head, and it is feared that if his city ho 
left without a bishop’s authority it may ho destroyed by tho 
enemy — which God forbid I Now, the canons nowhere direct 
that ft bishop should ho superseded on account of ill health, and 
it is thoroughly unjust that a man should be deprived of his 
rank because he has become ill. It is therefore impossible for 
mo to concur in his deposition, lost I should bring a sin upon 
my soul by so doing. You must accordingly submit that if the 
bishop is ill he should not bo deposed, hut a coadjutor should bo 
appointed to manage his affairs for him, and to fill his place 
both as ruler of the Church and as guardian of tho city. If, 
however, it should happen that ho should himself express a wish 
to resign his episcopal office on account of ill health, he should 
Ihi jxsnnittod to do so, on sending a written petition to that 
effect. Otherwise wo cannot, for fear of Almighty God, consent 
to what is proposed. If the bishop will not ask for permission 
to resign, our Most Religious Sovereign has the power of doing 
what he likes and carrying out whatever he orders. Ho may 
make such arrangements as he thinks lit, only he must not 
expect us to take part in the deposition of such a man. If 
what he does is in accordance with the canons, wo conform to 
it ; if it is not, we submit to it, as far as we can do so without 
sin.” The last sentences in this letter are not a little 

* Kf*p* x\. iiU. For «& nimilftr mm Epp . xili. H. 
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mviirt!,fmii/yire t Ami ns simony was the first heresy which 
imwe against the Holy Church, why do not men consider, why 
do they not understand, that when a bishop receives money for 
ordaining any one, he, by thus promoting him, causes him to 
become a heretic ? .Since, then, this abominable wickedness 
is condemned by the whole Church, I exhort you to remove 
at once, by all means in your power, such a detestable, such 
a fearful sin from all the places under your care. For if we 
hear of such things happening again, we shall no longer content 
ourselves with words, but shall inflict canonical punishment, 
anti shall begin to have an opinion of you other than we ought 
to have." 

Simony seems, indeed, to have been very prevalent through- 
out the whole of Illyricum, and Gregory in the same year took 
the opportunity to write a denunciation of it, in almost identical 
terms, to the bishops of Epirus, who had recently consecrated 
a metropolitan at Nicopolis. 1 Possibly the intercourse and 
intimate connexion of the bishops of Illyricum with the 
Imperial court at Constantinople, where every office and dignity 
was put up to sale, tended to promote the spread of this evil, 
lu the West, us will he shown, simony was flagrant among the 
Franks, and Gregory was untiring in his endeavours to check 
the scandal. But neither in the East nor in the West do the 
Pope's efforts appear to have been very successful. 

In C90 Gregory learned that the principal bishops of 
Illyricum had been summoned to a synod at Constantinople, bis 
own permission not having previously been asked. Ho wrote, 
therefore, to warn them that nothing done in the synod would 
have any force without the authority and consent of the Apostolic 
Sec, He feared that the summons was merely preparatory to 
jausuading the bishops to sanction the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople's assumption of the title of “ Keumenical Bishop,” and 
he urgently charged the bishops on no account to agree thereto. 
“ Do not allow, through any cajolery, a synod to bo hold on this 
subject: such a synod would not be legitimate, nor could it 
rightfully Iks called a synod.” Even if it turned out that the 
assembly was about some other matter, he still begged the 
bishops to exercise the greatest caution, “lost anything be 
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at variance with the uttered canons, and that therefore he should 
not allow such a wrong to be committed in his reign to the 
prejudice of the Church. Tell him the contents of the judg- 
ment delivered by the Bishop of Nicopolis, and inform him that 
the sentence was confirmed by us. Try to arrange that our 
decree should be sent to the place together with a decree from 
him, ho that we may bo aeon both to have shown due regard to 
his Serenity, and to have fitly corrected what was done with evil 
presumption. And in this matter you must do your utmost 
that, if possible, the Emperor himself may issue a decree that 
our decision is to bo maintained. For if this be done, no loop- 
hole will be left for further misrepresentation.” How far 
Gregory’s compliance would have gone, had the Emperor 
persisted in maintaining bis decree, it is impossible to say. 
Fortunately, the affair was satisfactorily arranged. Before an 
answer came from Constantinople, tlm Bishop of Euria made a 
written proposal, which the Bopo approved. He asked per- 
mission to bury the body of St. Donatua in the Basilica of 
St. John at Cassiopi Cast rum, on the understanding that he 
should bn at liberty to remove it. again in case lie was ever able 
to return to Kurin. On the other hand, he promised to give the 
Bishop of Corfu a written engagement that he would neither 
exercise episcopal jurisdiction nor claim any privilege in the 
place as though he were the regular bishop. With this agree- 
ment all parties were satisfied . 1 

It will be seen from the above account that, in bis dealings 
with the Churches of the West, Gregory acted invariably on the 
assumption that all were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Bom an Bee. Of the rights claimed or exorcised by his 
predecessors he would not abate one tittle; on the contrary, ho 
did everything in his power to maintain, strengthen, and extend 
what he regarded as the just prerogatives of the Papacy. 
It is true that he res|>eeted the privileges of the Western 
metropolitans, and disapproved of unnecessary interference 
within the sphere of their jurisdiction canonically exercised. 
It is also true that in his relations with curtain Churches (with 
that of Africa, for instance) he found it exjiedient to abstain 
from any obtrusive assertion of the claims of the Homan Sue. 
But of Ids general principle there can las no doubt whatever. 

* K/tp. xlv, 13. 
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-The consistency, the firmness — I may also say the tact an< 
adroitness — with which he upheld the pretensions of his pre 
decessors, his genuine belief in the Apostolic authority of tfr 
See of St. Peter, and his outspoken assertion of it, undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to build up the system of Papa! absolutism. 
“ It would be most unjust .to compare him to a Gregory YII o 
I n nocent III, to Martin V or to Pius IX; yet the line whicl 
he took was preparing the way for such successors, and formet 
an element in the process by which an indefinite precedency 
and a limited patriarchate, were, in .effect, to be superseded by \ 
claim to dominion at once oecumenic in its scope and autocrati 
in its character.” 

1 See more on this subject below, Yol. II. p. 224, sc[^. 
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